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PREFACE. 


Since  a  series  of  articles  on  '  The  Water  Question,'  by 
the  Author,  appeared  in  the  '  Building  News,'  frequent 
requests  have  been  made  that  they  should  be  reprinted 
in  book-form.  Those  requests  have  now  been  complied 
with,  and  the  Author  has,  at  the  same  time,  added  much 
new  matter,  and  rewritten  some  parts  of  the  old. 

So  large  a  subject  could  not  be  treated  from  the 
Author's  own  experience  alone,  and  he  has  freely 
referred  to  such  sources  of  information  as  were  avail- 
able to  him,  for  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  did  not 
come  immediately  within  his  own  experience.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  the  information  is  derived  from  direct 
observation  during  a  period  of  about  thirty  years. 

The  authorities  referred  to  are,  it  is  hoped,  fairly 
quoted  throughout ;  at  least  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
Author  not  to  assert  as  of  his  own  observation  that  which 
is  due  to  the  statements  of  eminent  engineers. 


Leominsteh. 
Mau,  1888. 
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SECTION  I. 

Embankments  of  Waterwoeks-reservoirs. 

PiESERVOiR  embankments  in  general  are  made  with  the 
materials  found  on  or  near  the  site,  be  they  earth,  shale, 
or  stone.  With  earth  or  shale  the  English  practice  makes 
the  watertightness  of  a  reservoir  dependent  on  a  wall  of 
puddled  clay,  carried  up  in  the  centre  of  the  embankment 
from  retentive  ground  beloAv  its  seat.  The  thickness  of 
the  puddle  wall  varies  from  4ft.  to  8ft.  at  the  top,  and  at 
the  bottom  it  is  as  much  more  as  is  required  for  a  batter 
on  each  side  of  an  inch  to  every  foot  in  height.  But  it  is 
not  good  practice  to  make  the  thickness  of  the  puddle  wall 
at  the  top  so  little  as  4ft.,  and  6ft.  is  the  least  dimension 
that  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  increasing  beyond  this, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  clay,  to  8ft.  in  perhaps 
most  cases.  Thus,  where  the  height  of  the  bank  is  24ft., 
the  thickness  of  puddle  at  the  bottom  would  be  12ft.,  or 
half  the  height.  "Where  the  height  is  48ft.,  the  thickness 
would  be  16ft.,  or  one-third  of  the  height;  and  it  has 
been  recommended  to  make  the  thickness  one-third  of  the 
height  also  in  high  banks,  and  this  would  be,  for  a  bank 
96ft.  in  height,  32ft.,  although,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions above  stated,  it  would  be  24ft.,  or,  in  this  case, 
one-fourth  of  the  height. 

Puddled  clay,  upon  which  the  watertightness  of  reser- 
voir embankments  has  for  so  long  a  time  depended,  since, 
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at  least,  the  time  of  Brindley  and  canal-making,  has  come 
to  be  regarded  with  disfavour  and  distrust  where  it  is 
itself  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  or  of  the  air.  When 
some  canal-makers  complained  to  Brindley  that  they  could 
not  stop  a  run  of  water,  his  advice  was  to  "  puddle  it, 
puddle  it";  and  the  good  reputation  which  puddle  has 
always  had  in  waterworks-engineering  led  at  one  time  to 
its  careless  use,  and  it  was  solely  depended  upon  for  the 
watertightness  of  reservoir  embankments,  which,  however, 
was  not  always  effected. 

Certainly,  some  reservoir  embankments  have  been  made 
of  very  great  height,  and  they  have  stood  safely,  and  there 
is  no  apprehension  whatever  that  they  will  not  always 
continue  so,  with,  of  course,  due  attention  to  the  outer 
parts,  to  repair  the  continued  action  of  the  weather — frost, 
thaw,  rain.     But  these  embankments  have  been  well- 
made,  not  only  in  the  core,  which  is  formed  of  puddled 
clay  from  end  to  end  of  the  bank,  like  a  wall,  but  on  each 
side  of  it ;  on  the  inside  to  prevent  the  water  in  the  reser- 
voir having  access  to  it  in  any  considerable  body,  and  on 
the  outside  to  prevent  the  water  with  which  the  puddle  is 
made  being  drawn  out  of  it,  whether  by  evaporation  or 
capillary  attraction,  by  which  it  might  become  gradually 
dried,  and  the  cracks  which  would  be  consequently  formed 
might  extend  so  far  into  the  wall  as  to  reduce  its  virtual 
thickness  materially.    Kough  stone,  for  instance,  or  earth 
loosely  tipped  in,  would  admit  the  air  to  it,  and  the  water 
incorporated  with  the  puddle  would  continue  to  evaporate 
as  long  as  the  air  itself  was  not  saturated  with  moisture. 

Puddled  clay  does  not  readily  part  with  the  water  with 
which  it  is  incorporated,  and  not  at  all  if  the  outer  and. 
drier  air  is  wholly  excluded  from  it ;  but  this  can  only 
be  done  l)y  placing  against  it  a  compact  material.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  presence  of  water  having  any  motion, 
it  easily  dissolves— melts  away;  and  the  best  puddle  for  a 
wall— that  is,  the  closest  in  texture- melts  the  soonest  under 
this  action;  nevertheless,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
puddle  should  be  so  worked  as  to  bring  it  to  a  close  tcx- 
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ture;  but  at  its  best  it  is  porons,  and  if  water  bas  access 
to  it  under  great  pressure,  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree 
bow  mucb  water  will  be  forced  tbrougb  tbe  puddle  wall. 
In  tbe  first  place,  a  great  deal  of  water  is  used  in  making 
it;  dry  clay  will  absorb  nearly  a  tbird  of  its  own  weigbt 
of  water  ;  and  if  it  be  taken,  not  in  a  purposely  dried  state, 
but  in  a  naturally  dry  state,  it  will  absorb,  in  tbe  process 
of  puddling,  say  an  eigbtb  or  a  sixtb  of  its  weigbt  of 
water.  Tbus,  water  acting  under  pressure  on  one  face  of 
a  puddle  wall  tends  to  force  water  out  on  tbe  otber  side, 
being  itself  incompressible,  and  tbe  quantity  it  can  force 
tbrougb  in  a  given  time  is  limited  only  by  tbe  smallness 
of  tbe  pores  and  tbe  lengtb  and  tortuonsness  of  tbe  course 
wbicb  a  run  of  water  must  follow.  It  is,  tberefore,  bigbly 
important  to  protect  tbe  puddle  from  contact  witb  water 
under  great  pressure.  It  migbt  almost  seem  tbat  if  it 
requires  so  mucb  protection  it  can  be  of  little  use,  and  tbat 
it  migbt  be  dispensed  witb  altogetber ;  but  tbis  extreme 
would  be  as  unwise  as  tbat  of  depending  solely  upon  it 
witbout  precautions ;  and  as  it  is  so  readily  procurable, 
it  remains  still  a  necessary  material  for  waterworks- 
reservoirs. 

Tbere  are  two  kinds  of  puddle — clay  puddle  and  gravel 
puddle — proper  to  be  used  for  different  purposes,  or  ratber 
in  different  positions  for  tbe  same  purpose  of  watertigbt- 
ness ;  tbe  one  consisting  of  clay  only,  tbe  otber  witb 
stones  incorporated.  Wben  tbere  is  a  liability  to  a  wasb 
of  water,  stones  are  necessary  to  bold  tbe  clay  together, 
and  of  stones  rounded  gravel-stones  are  tbe  best,  besides 
being  generally  tbe  more  easily  obtained,  inasmucb  as 
tbey  are  more  imiformly  dispersed  tbrougb  tbe  mass  of 
clay  than  angular  stones  can  be  in  tbe  process  of  working, 
wbicb  is  by  cutting  and  cross-cutting  witb  long-bladed 
tools,  roacbing  down  at  every  stroke,  tbrougb  tbe  layer  of 
clay  being  worked,  into  tbe  puddle  beneatb  it.  Tbe  tool 
slips  past  a  rounded  gravel-stone  witbout  mucb  disturbance 
of  tbe  adjoining  clay  ;  but  angular  stones,  wben  struck  by 
the  puddling  tool,  have  a  tendency  to  congregate  together. 
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Gravel  puddle  is  proper  to  be  used  where  weights  have  to 
be  sustained,  as  for  the  walls  of  a  service  reservoir.  Clay 
puddle  can  hardly  be  worked  stiff  enough  to  support  the 
weight,  which  squeezes  the  clay  outwards  and  upwards, 
and  there  is  an  inconvenient  settlement  of  the  wall ;  but 
with  gravel  puddle  the  weight  can  be  sustained  and  water- 
tightness  effected  also,  because  with  a  mixture  of  gravel 
the  puddle  can  be  worked  stiffer. 

The  sketches  given  below  which  are  numbered  1,  2, 
and  3,  show  respectively  a  longitudinal  section,  a  plan, 
and  a  cross-section  of  an  embankment  formed  of  earth, 
with  a  puddle-trench  and  wall.    The  trench  is  shown  to 
be  cut  straight  down,  so  that  the  bottom  is  as  wide  as 
the  top,  and  the  advantage  of  this  over  sloping  sides  is 
that,  in  case  the  ground  should  not  prove  watertight  at 
the  depth  anticipated,  the  trench  may  be  carried  down  to 
any  further  depth.    The  trench  is  filled  in  with  puddled 
clay  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  above  which,  up  to 
and  above  the  top-water  level  of  the  reservoir,  the  puddle 
is  continued  as  a  wall,  having  a  batter  on  each  side  of  lin. 
to  a  foot,  and  finishing  8ft.  thick  at  the  top  ;  4ft.  is  not 
a  sufficient  thickness,  6ft.  is  sufficient  with  precautions, 
but  8ft.  is  advisable ;  if,  however,  there  be  the  means  of 
placing  a  nearly  watertight  mass   of  earth   next  the 
puddle,  as  B  B  on  the  sketch,  the  thickness  of  the  top  of 
the  puddle  may  be  6ft. 

In  the  longitudinal  section.  Fig.  1,  the  bottom  of  the 


Fig.  1. 


puddle-trench  is  cut  into  the  hill-side  as  far  down  as  to 
pass  through  loose  or  fissured  ground  to  a  water-tight 
bottom,  which  is  often  found  nearer  the  surface  on  one 
side  of  the  valley  than  on  the  other.    That  side  should  bo 
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chosen  for  the  discharge-pipe  or  culvert,  but  it  cannot 
always  be  determined  before  the  puddle-trench  has 
been  cut. 

On  the  plan,  Fig  2,  A  B  is  the  original  course  of  the 


B 

Fig.  2. 

stream ;  C  D,  the  two  ends  of  the  embankment ;  E  F,  an 
open  channel,  cut  near  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir ; 
F  G,  the  discharge-pipe,  laid  in  the  solid  ground ;  some- 
times laid  in  a  culvert  of  masonry,  itself  laid  in  the 
solid  ground.  G  H,  an  open  channel ;  H,  the  gauge- 
basin  ;  I,  the  waste- weir ;  I K,  the  bye-wash. 

The  discharge-pipe  has  a  valve  on  its  inner  end,  at 
F,  and  it  is  necessary  to  erect  a  tower  of  some  kind,  from 
the  top  of  which  it  can  be  worked.  Access  to  the  top  of 
the  tower  is  procured  by  means  of  a  bridge,  either  from 
the  top  of  the  embankment  or  from  the  side  of  the  reser- 
voir, as  shown  in  the  sketch.  When  the  puddle-trench  is 
everywhere  sunk  below  the  level  at  which  the  water  is 
drawn  off,  the  discharge-pipe  is  taken  round  the  end  of 
the  bank,  instead  of  direct  from  F  to  G,  for  the  sake  of 
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being  in  the  solid  ground,  and  a  tunnel  is  then  preferable 
1o  an  open  trench,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  F,  M,  K,  G, 
shafts  being  sunk  at  M  and  N.  It  may  not  be  quite  justifi- 
able to  put  the  preference  of  a  tunnel  on  the  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  ground,  for  with  careful  timbering,  perhaps 
less  disturbance  would  occur  with  an  open  trench.  The 
open  trench  can,  at  least,  be  closely  filled  in  again,  which 
cannot  be  said  with  certainty  of  the  space  between  the 
crown  of  a  tunnel  and  the  earth  above  it. 

Although  tunnels  have  of  late  been  much  advocated 
instead  of  culverts,  it  would  certainly  be  unwise  to 
adopt  them  in  every  case.  In  every  case,  however, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  a  tower  or  valve-well,  for  a  valve 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  worked  with  sloping  rods,  and 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  place  a  valve  on 
the  inner  end  of  a  discharge-pipe,  if  any  regard  at  all  be 
had  to  the  safety  of  the  reservoir.  Certainly,  discharge- 
pipes  have  been  laid  under  embankments,  which  have 
had  no  valves  at  the  inner  ends,  the  discharge  being 
controlled  at  the  outer  ends,  at  the  foot  of  the  embank- 
ment; but  considering  that  a  cast-iron  pipe,  if  of  large 
size,  may  be  broken  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  earth, 
and' that,  whatever  the  size,  it  is  subject  to  leakage  at  the 
joints,  where  it  cannot  be  got  at  for  repair,  this  method 
will  not  bear  repetition.  A  valve,  then,  being  necessary 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  discharge-pipe,  and  a  tower  for 
access  to  it,  it  becomes  desirable  to  draw  off  the  water, 
not  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  where  it  is  muddy, 
but  as  near  the  top,  at  all  times,  as  is  practicable,  and  the 
tower  affords  facilities  for  the  insertion  of  a  short  pipe 
through  the  wall  at  as  many  different  heights  as  may  be 

desired.  n   •  +1 

Instead  of  placing  the  tower  or  valve-well  m  the 
reservoir  at  or  near  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  the  embaiik- 
nient,  it  has  been  sometimes  placed  almost  in  the  middle 
of  the  bank,  close  to  the  puddle  wall,  and  the  water 
is  conducted  to  it  by  a  culvert  from  the  foot  of  the 
inner  slope  of  the  embankment ;  but  this  position  does 
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not  afford  the  facilities  of  drawing  off  tlie  water  at 
different  heights  that  the  exposed  tower  does. 

With  a  good  masonry  culvert  or  tunnel  of  sound  bricks 
or  thick  stonework,  a  pipe  in  addition  seems  superfluous, 
where  the  reservoir  is  constructed  for  one  discharge  only  ; 
but  if  it  be  so  situated  that  two  discharges  are  required 
from  it,  one,  for  instance,  for  a  town  supply,  and  another 
for  the  stream  itself,  the  continuation  of  the  supply-pipe 
up  to  the  valve-tower,  through  the  culvert  or  tunnel,  is 
necessary,  the  discharge  to  the  stream  running  on  the 
bottom  of  the  culvert  or  tunnel  beneath  the  supply-pipe, 
which  is  supported  from  side  to  side  so  as  to  leave  room 
beneath  it  for  the  stream  discharge.  The  quantity  given 
to  the  stream,  under  these  circumstances,  is  usually 
required  to  be  open  to  inspection  by  turning  it  over  a 
gauge-weir  to  a  depth  agreed  upon,  the  length  of  the 
gauge  being  fixed,  by  which  the  quantity  being  dis- 
charged can  be  ascertained  for  the  satisfaction  of  millers 
and  others  interested  in  the  stream. 

The  waste- weir  and  bye-wash  are  shown  in  the  sketch 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  other  works,  but,  according  to 
circumstances,  they  may  be  on  either  side.  They  are 
very  important  parts  of  the  work,  for  when  the  reservoir 
is  full  at  a  time  of  flood  nearlj^  all  the  water  must  pass 
that  way,  and  therefore  not  only  must  the  length  of  the 
waste-weir  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  flood  rising  to  a 
dangerous  height  against  the  embankment,  but  the  bye- 
wash  must  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  not  be  torn  up 
by  a  great  body  of  water  rushing  down  so  steep  a  channel. 

In  the  cross  section.  Fig.  3,  A  is  the  puddle -trench  and 


Fig.  3. 


wall ;  B  B,  material  selected  from  that  excavated  as  being 
the  most  easily  compacted ;  C  C,  a  rough  stone  bank: 
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necessary  for  the  outer  slope,  and  advisable  also  for  the 
inner;  DD,  the  rest  of  the  material  excavated,  except 
peat.  This  is  a  material  which,  although  sometimes 
abundant  on  reservoir  sites,  is  very  objectionable  in  an 
embankment,  even  in  small  quantities. 

The  top  of  the  embankment,  when  consolidated,  has 
usually  been  made  from  4ft.  to  6ft.  above  the  top  water 
level,  and  in  situations  much  exposed  to  high  winds  not 
less  than  6ft. ;  for  a  gale  of  wind  blowing  down  the 
reservoir  rolls  against  the  face  of  the  bank  waves  of  con- 
siderable height,  and  this  may  occur  when  the  reservoir 
is  more  than  full,  and  water  going  over  the  waste-weir  at 
a  depth  of,  perhaps,  2ft.,  thus  reducing  the  clear  height 
to  4ft. 

The  width  of  the  top  of  the  bank  has  usually  been 
made  from  12ft.  to  24ft.  The  proper  width  is  determined 
by  the  considerations  of  whether  or  not  a  roadway  is 
required  to  be  made  along  it,  and  what  width  the  puddle 
wall  is  to  be  at  the  top.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  question  of  roadway,  which  must  be  always  a  local 
requirement,  the  width  necessary  to  properly  enclose  and 
protect  the  piiddle  wall  is  about  twice  the  width  of  the 
top  of  the  puddle  wall  itself. 

The  safety  of  a  reservoir  embankment  does  not  depend 
upon  one  thing  only,  as  upon  the  perfection  of  the  pud- 
dling, but  equally  upon  several  others,  chief  amongst 
which  is  the  consolidation  of  that  part  of  the  bank  which 
lies  within  the  puddle  wall,  and  into  which,  therefore, 
water  would  penetrate  if  not  prevented,  and  this  preven- 
tion depends  chiefly  upon  the  thickness  of  the  layers  of 
earth  with  which  the  embankment  is  raised.  Thin  layers 
are  always  desirable  ;  but  the  maximum  thickness  which 
may  be  allowed  dej)ends  on  the  material  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  deposited  in  the  bank.  A  heavy  and  dry 
material  may  be  deposited  in  thicker  layers  than  one  of 
less  specific  weight,  with  equal  ofTcct  in  both  cases  in 
forming  a  solid  bank.  The  thickness  allowable  has  been 
variously  stated  at  6iu.,  12in.,  18in.,  and  2ft. 
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AVhere  tlie  chief  consideration  has  been  the  urgent  pro- 
gTess  of  tlie  work  to  meet  a  demand  for  water,  as  was  the 
case  when,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  approaching 
summer  the  embankment  of  the  reservoir  on  the  Dale  Dike 
at  Bradfield  was  urged  forward  by  the  Sheffield  Waterworks 
Company,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1864,  and  which 
burst  in  March  of  that  year ;  the  earth  forming  the  bank 
on  each  side  of  the  puddle  wall  had  been  tipped  from  rail- 
waggons  at  a  height  of  5ft.  or  6ft.,  and  more;  but  few 
waterworks  engineers  would  sanction  that,  except  for  the 
outer  part  of  the  bank,  and  even  for  that  part  it  is  too 
high,  because  the  large  and  small  rock  are  not  evenly 
mixed ;  the  large  lumps  roll  to  the  bottom  of  the  tip  and 
form  a  layer  there  of  themselves ;  the  finer  stuff  lying 
together  upon  the  coarse  layers ;  whereas,  to  prevent 
slipping,  which  is  one  great  object  of  all  the  precautions, 
the  large  and  the  small  should  be  as  evenly  mixed  as  is 
practicable,  except  in  those  parts  where  material  is  pur- 
posely selected  to  be  dej)osited,  fine  in  one  part  and  large 
in  another,  for  different  purposes.  If  the  material  tipped 
into  the  bank  were  all  stone,  the  rolling  of  the  large  lumps 
into  a  separate  layer  would  be  less  objectionable;  and, 
indeed,  with  stone  for  the  material  it  might  even  be  an 
advantage  that  the  layers  should  be  so  arranged,  for  the 
one  would  drain  the  other,  and  the  bank,  as  a  whole, 
would  retain  less  water  than  it  otherwise  would  do ;  but 
with  other  materials,  such  as  shale,  whether  blue  or  dark, 
or,  indeed,  any  material  but  stone,  the  same  object  would 
not  be  effected. 

In  making  the  inner  part  of  the  embankment  of  a  reser- 
voir the  object  is  to  make  it  as  compact  as  possible  to 
prevent  the  water  reaching  the  puddle  wall,  and,  there- 
fore, the  material  should  be  small  and  clayey ;  but  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  bank  dryness  and  stability  are  the  chief 
objects,  for  which  larger  and  harder  material  is  more  suit- 
able. The  inner  slope  of  an  embankment  is  usually  made 
flatter  than  the  outer  slope,  as  3  to  1  inside  and  2  to  1 
outside,  for  the  inner  part  of  the  bank  is  more  liable  to 
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slip  than  tlie  outer.  Wlien  the  water-level  in  the  reser- 
voir is  reduced,  if  the  inner  part  of  the  bank  has  been 
penetrated  by  water  and  become  partially  saturated,  slips 
are  more  likely  to  take  place,  and  the  flatter  slope  meets 
this  tendency ;  but  outside,  with  dry  materials,  2  to  1  is 
as  good  a  slope  as  3  to  1  inside.  As  a  further  precaution 
against  slipping  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  the  outer  parts, 
next  the  slopes,  higher  than  the  inner  parts  next  the 
puddle  wall,  as  in  Fig.  4. 


inuEn  SLOPE 


Fig.  4. 

If  rail- waggons  be  used  at  all,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  of  small  size,  to  hold,  say,  not  more  than  one 
cubic  yard  ;  but  if  waggons  be  allowed,  there  will  always 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  the  work  to  make 
the  tips  high  and  the  layers  thick,  to  avoid  much  shifting 
of  the  rails  if  possible,  and  especially  by  the  use  of  side- 
tip  waggons  ;  but  if  the  instruments  for  carrying  the  stuff 
into  the  bank  be  confined  to  barrows,  dobbin-carts,  and 
common  one-horse  carts,  it  does  away  with  this  tendency 
in  a  great  measure.    When  large  waggons  are  advocated, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  greater  weight  and  the  heavier  raHs 
compensate  for  the  greater  height  of  the  tips,  and  so  an 
equally  good  consolidation  of  the  earth  is  effected.  Ihc 
degree  of  consolidation,  by  the  weight  of  the  instrument 
by  which  the  earth  is  transported,  admits  of  proof.  In 
respect  of  any  one  square  yard  near  the  middle  of  the 
bank  lengthwise,  the  consolidation  of  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it  may  be  shown  as  follows :— Premising  that 
whatever  the  thickness  of  the  layers,  variation  in  weight 
of  the  different  kinds  of  earth,  or  time  of  construction,  the 
degree  of  consolidation  by  the  weight  of  the  carrying 
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instrument  must  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  tlie  weiglit 
carried  eacli  journey,  the  weight  of  the  instrument  being 
reckoned  twice,  going  full  and  returning  empty. 

Thus,  if  w  =  weight  of  earth  carried,  and  W  =  weight 
of  instrument  carrying  it, 

^"  _  ^-^gg^.gg  q£  consolidation. 

The  actual  weights  of  different  kinds  of  earth  vary 
much;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  an  average 
weight  of  26001b.  per  cubic  yard  may  be  taken,  or  961b. 
per  cubic  foot,  and  the  effect  of  the  carrying  instrument 
may  be  stated  thus  : — 


Babeow   Golb. 

Proportion  of  length  of  plank  road     ..     ..  15 

Wheeler   150 

Eoad-sbifter    140 

Earth,  1^  c.  ft.  at  961b.  per  c.  ft   160 

530 

Eeturning  empty   370 

Mean  consolidating  weight   4501b. 

450 

Degree  of  consolidation  =  tttt,  =  2 'SI. 


The  quantity  of  earth  which  a  dobbin-cart  will  hold 
may  vary  from  \  cubic  yard  to  \\  cubic  yard,  and  may  be 
taken  at  an  average  of  1  cubic  yard,  and  its  weiglit  at 
lOcwt. 


Dobbin-cart   1 , 1201b. 

Horse,  10  cwt   1,120 

Driver   130 

Two  Tipmen   280 

Earth,  1  c.  yd   2,600 


5,2.10 

Eeturning  empty   2 , 650 


Mean  consolidating  weiglit    3,9501b. 


Degree  of  consolidation  =  =  1-52. 
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Common  cart,  12  cwt   1,3441b. 

Horse,  as  before   1 , 120 

Driver   130 

Two  Tipmen    280 

Earth,  Ic. yd   2,600 

5,474 

Ecturning  empty  2 , 874 

Mean  consolidating  weight    4 , 1741b. 

4  174 

Degree  of  consolidation  =  ^^-^f.  -  1 "  60. 

£i ,  uUO 

Eail-waggons  lidding  one  cubic  yard  are  very  handy 

things  for  shifting  earth.    If  the  gauge  of  the  rails  he 

3ft.,  and  the  waggon  held  one  cubic  yard,  its  weight  will 

be  about  10001b.    The  weight  of  a  proportionate  length  of 

rails  and  sleepers  will  be  about  1201b.,  and  the  statement 

will  stand  thas  : — 

Small  eail-waggon  . .    . .    1 ,  OOOlb. 

Proportion  of  length  of  rails  and  sleepers  110 

Horse    1 , 120 

Driver   130 

Two  Tipmen       ..     ..     ..     •   280 

Earth,  Ic.  yd   2,600 

5,240 

Keturning  empty  2 , 640 

Mean  consolidating  weight    3 , 9401b. 

3,940  , 

Degree  of  consolidation  =  2~yoO  ~  I'^l- 

The  consolidating  effect  of  a  two-yard  waggon  is  less, 
thus : — 

Two-yard  waggon   1  j  COOlb. 

Proportion  of  length  of  rails  and  sleepers  140 

Horse,  11  cwt   1,232 

Driver   130 

Tliree  Tipmen    420 

Earth,  2  c.  yd   5,200 

8,722 

Eeturning  empty   3 , 522 

Mean  consolidating  weight    6,1221b. 

G  122 

Degree  of  consolidation  =  g'       ~  1 "  IS. 
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These  differences  of  degree  are  small  when  compared 
singly;  hwt  when  it  is  considered  how  often  they  are 
repeated,  the  difference  becomes  very  great  in  the  whole. 
All  other  reasons  for  making  the  inner  part  of  an  embank- 
ment very  comj^act  are  strengthened  by  the  consideration 
that  when  it  is  so,  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  reser- 
voir takes  effect  upon  the  bank  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  slope  ;  but  if  water  penetrates  it  the  pressure 
is  horizontal. 

Within  the  century  two  reservoirs  have  burst — viz., 
Bradfield  and  Holmfirth — and  Mr.  Bateman*  referred  to 
these  in  a  discussion  on  Tunnel  Outlets  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  said  that  the  Holmfirth  reservoir 
which  burst  in  1852  was  never  filled  except  on  the  single 
occasion  on  which  it  burst.  The  water  escaped  through 
the  fissures  of  the  rock  on  which  the  embankment  was 
constructed,  and  gradually  washed  it  down  in  such  a  way 
that  the  top  of  the  embankment  was  lower  than  the  waste- 
weir,  and  when  an  extraordinary  flood  came  it  passed  over 
this  low  part  of  the  bank  and  carried  the  whole  awaj'. 
The  Bradfield  embankment  was  constructed  on  ground 
liable  to  slide  down  upon  the  face  of  an  underlying  flag 
rock  with  a  smooth  surface.  But,  besides  this,  the  inner 
part  of  the  bank  was  of  very  loose  material,  and  the  j^res- 
sure  would  be  horizontal,  the  puddle  wall  and  the  outer 
part  of  the  bank  having  to  bear  the  whole  pressure  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  because  the  inside  slope  was  jjer- 
meable  by  water.  The  puddle  trench  was  sunk  through 
the  flag  rock  into  the  shale  below,  but  there,  on  the  out- 
side, lay  the  flag  rock  at  an  inclination  of  1  in  4  as  smooth 
as  polished  marble,  and  when  the  pressure  came  against 
the  puddle  wall  the  whole  thing  gave  way. 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bateman  given  in  1879. 
He  was  on  the  spot  immediately  after  the  accident,  but 
did  not  then  give  any  opinion  at  the  local  inquiry, 
Mr.  Eawlinson's  opinion  was  different.  There  were  two 
lines  of  18in.  cast-iron  discharge-pipes  laid  side  by  side 
in  puddle  in  a  trench  excavated  in  the  rock,  but  above 
*  J.  F.  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  M.Iust.C.E. 
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the  bottom  of  the  main  puddle  trench  where  the  pipes 
crossed  it,  and  Mr.  Eawlinson's*  opinion  was  that  the 
joints  of  the  pipes  were  opened  by  reason  of  the  surround- 
ing puddle  sinking  in  the  middle,  and  allowing  water 
to  creep  along  outside  the  pipes  and  so  make  a  beginning 
of  a  more  serious  run  of  water,  as  there  were  no  valves  on 
the  inner  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  if  such  a  beginning  was 
made  the  run  of  water  could  not  have  been  controlled,  the 
valves  being  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  slope  of  the  embank- 
ment. Mr.  Beardmore,  who  together  with  Mr.  Eawlinson 
conducted  the  inquiry,  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  water  may  have 
been  let  out  of  the  reservoir,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
it  the  construction-in-chief  of  the  embankment  may  here 
be  recapitulated. 

It  was  95ft.  high,  had  a  top  width  of  12ft.,  and  slopes  2\ 
to  1  both  inside  and  out.  The  puddle  trench  was  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  60ft.  to  watertight  ground.  The  thickness  of 
the  puddle  wall  was  18ft.,  diminishing  to  4ft.  at  the  top, 
but  it  was  very  well  made.  The  earth,  however,  forming 
the  bank  on  each  side  of  it  was  tipped  from  rail-waggons 
at  a  height  of  6ft.,  and  more.  The  breach  in  the  bank 
was  100  yards  wide  and  70ft.  deep,  and  90,000  cubic  yards 
of  earth  were  carried  away  by  the  water  in  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  out  of  a  total  quantity  in  the  embankment  of 
406,000  cubic  yards.  This  breach  was  near  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  embankment.  The  portion  left  standing, 
on  the  north  side,  presented  this  appearance  a  few  days 

Now,  considering  that 
the  place  where  this  ap-' 
pearance  was  presented 
was  fifty  or  more  yards 
from  the  middle  of  the 
breach,  the  slip  which  was 
hero  apparent  —  the  tail 
end  of  it  as  it  were — was, 
probably,  a  very  great  one  at  or  about  the  middle  of  the 
*  Sir  Eobort  Rawliusou,  O.B.,  M.Inst.C.E. 
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tank,  and  sufficient  to  withdraw  from  the  inside  of  the 
piKldle  wall  the  whole  of  the  earth  which  supj)orted  it 
against  the  pressure  of  the  outer  part  of  the  bank.  If 
this  earth  slipped  away  from  the  puddle  wall  for  any 
considerable  length  and  depth,  it  would  almost  certainly 
follow  that  the  top  of  the  puddle  wall  would  fall  inwards, 
and  if  only  a  few  feet  in  height  of  the  uj^per  part  of  the 
puddle  wall  fell  in  it  would  let  the  water  begin  to  flow 
out  and  down  the  outer  slope  of  the  bank,  and,  of  course, 
the  action  would  go  on  with  quickly-increasing  effect, 
until,  in  a  short  time,  it  would  seem  to  go  all  at  once. 

But  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  from  it,  the 
slip  was  a  fact  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  sketch  above. 
Now  what  was  the  cause  of  the  slip?  The  material  of 
the  bank  was  chiefly  shale— the  dark  shale  of  the  coal 
measures — but  this  is  rather  a  good  than  a  bad  material 
for  the  purpose,  being  largely  composed  of  thin,  indurated 
beds  of  rock.  The  slip  then  probably  occurred  by 
reason  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  found  its- 
way  into  the  bank,  the  upper  portion  of  it  having  been 
raised  quickly  for  the  purpose  before  stated.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  an  embankment  the  area  is  so  large  that  the 
earth  is  almost  necessarily  spread  out  in  thin  layers,  and 
the  bank  is  therefore  raised  by  slow  degrees,  but  near  the 
top,  as  the  width  diminishes,  progress  upwards  is  mors 
rapid. 


(    i6  , 


SECTION  II. 
Quantity  of  Water  to  be  Stored. 

The  capacity  of  a  reservoir  to  control  the  flow  of  water 
from  a  given  area  of  ground  used  formerly  to  be  calcu- 
lated on  tbe  basis  of  a  proportion  of  the  average  rainfall, 
as  two-tbirds,  one-tbird  being  deducted  for  loss  by  evapo- 
ration and  absorption,  but  it  was  found  by  further  ex- 
perience that  the  loss  could  not  in  all  cases  be  taken  as 
any  certain  proportion  of  the  average  rainfall,  although 
in  many  cases  one-third  was  a  near  approximation.  In 
the  case  of  reservoirs  the  capacity  of  which  had  been 
calculated  on  the  basis  above  named,  it  was  occasionaUy 
found  that  some  of  the  water  came  down  to  the  reservoir 
when  it  was  full  or  nearly  so,  and  passed  over  the  waste- 
weir  beyond  control,  and,  consequently,  that  instead  of 
the  reservoir  being  full  at  the  commencement  of  a  drought, 
it  was  sometimes  considerably  below  the  top-water  level 
at  such  times,  and  that  the  quantity  stored  did  not  keep 
up  the  required  daily  supply  for  a  sufficient  length  of 

time.  , 

The  storage  capacity  of  a  reservoir  large  enougli  to 
equalise  the  flow  of  water  over  a  long  drought,  or  two  or 
three  shorter  ones  with  intervening  winter  rains  of  less 
than  the  usual  amount,  and  so  that  the  annual  rainfall  is 
made  to  yield  its  daily  average  quantity  throughout  long 
periods  of  time,  can  be  found  when  the  past  rainfall  daily 
for  a  long  time  bas  been  ascertained,  the  number  of  dry 
days  in  the  future  being  assumed  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  wet  ones  as  they  have  done  hitherto,  and  that  the  past 
average  yearly  quantity  of  rain  will  continue  the  same ; 
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then  tiie  capacity  of  any  reservoir  may  be  found,  being 
measured  by  the  longest  period  of  defect  of  supply  into 
and  discharge  out  of  the  reservoir. 

The  rainfall  of  a  long  series  of  years  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  that  of  a  short  series  of  dry 
years,  as  three  or  four.  When  a  table  of  the  rainfall  of 
any  locality,  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years,  is  ex- 
amined, it  is  found  that  the  mean  depth  of  three  con- 
secutive dry  years  is  about  one-sixth  less  than  the  general 
average.  The  wettest  year  has  a  rainfall  about  half  as 
much  again  as  the  general  average,  the  driest  year  one- 
third  less,  and  the  mean  of  the  driest  three  consecutive 
years  one-fifth  less,  than  the  general  average. 

Thus  in  some  years  a  great  deal  of  water  passes  off  the 
ground  by  the  streams  to  the  sea  which  cannot  be  stored. 
Mr.  Hawksley*  stated  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Water  Supply,  which  sat  in  the  year  1868,  that  gaugings 
of  the  actual  quantity  of  water  going  over  the  waste- 
weirs  of  reservoirs  show  that  it  is  about  one-sixth  of  the 
quantity  due  to  the  average  rainfall,  and  this  agrees 
with  deductions  from  the  tables  of  rainfall,  showing  that 
reservoirs  of  the  capacities  of  those  which  permitted  one- 
sixth  of  the  general  average  rainfall  to  pass  over  the 
waste-weirs  do  not  deal  with  more  than  the  average 
depth  of  three  consecutive  years  of  least  rainfall.  In 
these  cases  therefore  one-sixth  of  the  average  must  first 
be  deducted,  then  the  loss  by  evaporation,  &c.,  and  the 
depth  remaining  will  represent  the  available  quantity 
upon  which  the  capacity  of  a  reservoir  may  be  calculated, 
according  to  the  number  of  days'  storage  required. 

A  great  portion  of  the  water  yielded  by  light  rains  is 
absorbed  into  the  ground,  and  neither  flows  directly  off 
the  ground  by  streams  nor  sinks  far  into  it  to  issue  again 
in  springs,  but  is  evaporated,  partly  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  itself,  and  partly  from  the  leaves  of  the 
vegetation  into  which  it  enters,  only  a  small  part  being 
left  in  the  vegetation  itself,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
*  T.  Hawksley,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  M.Insl.C.E. 
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water  which  enters  into  it  being  evaporated  from  its 
multitudinous  surfaces. 

The  annual  depth  of  rain  which  in  this  way  does  not 
contribute  to  the  streams  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  falls,  being  least  on  a  non-absorbent 
and  precipitous  area  such  as  mountains  of  slaty  rocks  of 
(dd  geological  formation.  The  longer  the  time  the  water 
takes  to  reach  the  reservoir  the  more  of  it  will  be  lost, 
and  besides  the  difference  caused  by  the  declivity  of  the 
ground  the  quantity  evaporated  depends  on  the  humidity 
or  dryness  of  the  air  of  the  locality,  and  this  latter  con- 
dition varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
depth  of  rainfall  which  does  not  conti  ibute  water  to  the 
streams  at  the  sites  of  reservoirs  varies  from  9in.  to  18in. 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  days'  storage  a  reservoir  for  the  water- 
supply  of  a  town  should  contain  varies  with  the  average 
annual  depth  of  rain  and  also  with  the  frequency  with 
which  it  falls.  Mr.  Bateman,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commission  already  named,  said  that  whereas  120  days' 
storao-e  would  be  sufficient  on  the  western  side  of  the 
country  and  some  other  parts,  where  the  rain  falls  on  a 
great  number  of  days  in  the  year,  240  days'  storage 
would  be  required  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  country, 
where  the  rainfall  is  both  less  in  depth  and  less  frequent, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  certain  situations  on 
these  sides  of  the  country  respectively  150  and  300  daj-s' 
supply  would  not  be  too  much. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  we  may  take  an  instance 
where  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  42in.  Deducting 
one-sixth,  35in.  would  bo  the  depth  to  be  reckoned  upon, 
and  supposing  the  depth  allowed  for  loss  by  evapo- 
ration, &c.,  to  be  14in.  the  available  depth  would  be 
2Hn.  •'  and,  in  the  absence  of  exact  measurements  in 
every  part'of  the  area  fi-om  which  the  water  from  time  to 
time  flows,  that  depth  of  21in.  must  be  supposed  to 
extend  over  the  whole  area,  if  it  is  not  of  inordinate 
extent. 
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Wliere  tKe  area  is  very  extensive,  that  depth  of  rain- 
fall may  not  extend  over  the  whole  of  it,  and  this  may 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  expected  quantities  of 
water  have  sometimes  not  been  yielded  by  a  drainage  area 
of  given  extent ;  but  it  is  the  nearest  approximation  to 
the  truth  which  can  be  made,  and  some  concession  towards 
it  may  be  considered  to  be  made  in  deducting  one-sixth 
from  the  known  average  rainfall  of  a  few  places  within 
the  area,  although  in  some  cases  that  quantity  has  been 
found  to  pass  actually  over  the  waste-weirs,  thus  furnish- 
ing a  direct  proof  that  with  such  reservoir-room  as  has 
been  there  adopted  that  part  of  the  water  could  not  be 
stored. 

When,  as  is  the  case  sometimes,  large  areas  are  dealt 
with,  the  available  quantity  of  water  is  conveniently 
reckoned  per  thousand  acres  of  the  watershed  area.  Upon 
1,000  acres  an  available  depth  of  21in.  would  yield  an 
average  daily  quantity  of 
1,000  X  43,560  X  1-75  oao  oa^  . 
 365  ^       208,800  cubic  feet,  of  which 

about  two-thirds  might  be  used  for  supply  to  houses, 
manufactures,  or  for  power  away  from  the  stream,  or  for 
irrigation,  leaving  one-third  or  thereabouts  to  the  stream 
itself;  or  rather,  this  latter  would  be  first  ajoportioned, 
leaving  two-thirds  for  other  purposes,  and  the  apportion- 
ment would  stand  thus — 

One-third    =    69,600  cubic  ft.  per  day  to  the  stream 
Two-thirds  =  139,200  „ 

6i 


870,000  gallons  per  day  for  supply,  and 
so  on  per  1000  acres,  within  limits  defined  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  real  average  rainfall  over  any  area,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  calculated  average  increasing  with  the 
number  of  places  of  observation  over  a  given  area,  but 
becoming  too  uncertain  for  use  when  the  area  is  very 
large  and  the  places  of  observation  few. 
_  The  quantity  above  set  down  for  the  stream  would 

c  2 
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render  it  more  powerful  in  dry  weatlier  tBan  it  would  be 
without  a  reservoir.  The  average  flow  of  the  stream  in 
this  case  during  dry  weather  would  probably  not  be  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  above  stated,  for  measure- 
ments of  the  dry-weather  flow  of  streams  show  about  30 
cubic  feet  per  minute  per  1000  acres  of  the  drainage  area. 

This,  no  doubt,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ground 
from  which  the  water  flows,  being  greater  or  less  as  the 
ground  is  more  or  less  absorbent.    Where  the  ground 
in  the  upper  and  middle  portion  of  a  river-basin  consists 
of  chalk,  oolite,  or  sandstone  the  dry-weather  flow  forms 
a  larger  part  of  the  whole  quantity  flowing  off  the  ground 
than  where  it  is  of  hard  and  impervious  rocks,  with  the 
steeper  surfaces  which  always  accompany  those  harder 
rocks;  and  the  kind  of  ground  which  affords  a  medium 
dry-weather  flow  between  these  extremes  is  that  which 
consists  of  alternate  formations  of  sandstone  and  shale,, 
or  of  oolite  and  lias  clays,  in  either  case  covered  in  parts 
with  clay  and  gravel. 

The  rainfall  observations,  if  sufSciently  numerous,  will 
show  on  an  average  of  years  that  where  the  annual 
quantity  is  great  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  greater  than 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  rainfall  is  com- 
paratively small  [this  is  not,  as  it  might  seem  to  be,  a 
necessary  consequence],  and  so,  although  more  water  per 
day  is  discharged  from  a  reservoir  per  1000  acres  of  its 
drainage  area  in  the  former  situations  than  in  the  latter 
ones,  the  loss  of  water  is  oftener  replenished,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  frequency  of  this  action  the  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  may  be  smaller. 

The  experience  in  England  during  the  last  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  has  been  that,  in  order  to  equalise  the 
flow  of  water  day  by  day  during  three  or  four  consecu- 
tive years  of  least  rainfall,  the  capacity  of  a  reservoir 
should  be  sufficient  to  yield  about  120  days'  supply  where 
the  rainfall  is  frequent,  and  240  days'  where  it  is  mfre- 
quent ;  but  it  is  here  assumed  that  the  reservoir  is  full 
at  the'  commencement  of  a  drought,  whereas  it  may  not 
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Le  so  if  tlie  previous  winter's  rain  lias  not  yielded  a  sur- 
plus over  the  regular  supply  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  re- 
servoir completely,  and  in  this  view  the  capacity  should 
be  increased  perhaps  to  150  days'  supply  in  the  one  case 
and  200  days'  in  the  other. 

From  an  examination  of  Mr.  Symons's  *  annual  records 
of  rainfall  it  ajDpears  often  that  nearly  as  many  rainy 
days  occur  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  as  in 
the  western  and  midland  counties,  although  the  rainfall 
in  these  is  much  greater ;  biit  the  days  set  down  as  rainy 
in  the  records  include  all  those  on  Avhich  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen,  and  this  is  so  little  that 
it  often  adds  nothing  to  the  run  of  the  streams.  The 
rainy  days,  the  frequency  of  which  affects  the  capacity 
of  storage  reservoirs,  are  not  numerous. 

If  in  the  example  where  21in.  is  the  available  annual 
depth  of  water  over  the  initial  area  of  1,000  acres,  the 
jiroper  number  of  days'  supply  were,  from  its  position,  say 
180,  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  would  be 

208,800  X  180  =  37,584,000  cubic  feet. 
Deducting  the  dry -weather  flow  due  to  1,000  acres  at  the 
rate  of  30  cubic  feet  per  minute,  that  is  7,776,000,  there 
remains  29,808,000,  or  say  30  million  cubic  feet,  as  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoir,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
cubic  feet  per  acre  of  the  watershed  area. 

Whether  the  dry- weather  flow  of  the  drainage  area 
should  be  deducted  from  the  capacity  of  a  reservoir  in  the 
manner  already  stated,  will  depend  upon  the  method  by 
which  the  number  of  days'  storage  is  arrived  at;  whether 
upon  the  basis  of  (1)  the  rainfall  table,  showing  the 
absolute  length  of  time  during  which  no  l  ain  has  fallen  ; 
or  (2)  upon  the  stream  gaugings,  shoAving  the  daily 
quantity  reaching  the  site  of  the  reservoir  ;  or  (3)  upon 
the  difference  between  two  quantities,  one  of  which  is  the 
quantity  of  water  in  an  existing  reservoir  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  drought,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
quantity  coming  into  the  reservoir  during  the  drought, 
*  U.  J.  Symons,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  F.E.Met.Soc. 
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wlietlier  from  springs  or  casual  rainfall — and  the  other 
quantity  is  that  which  has  been  discharged  during  the 
drought,  as  ascertained  hy  the  daily  sinkings  of  the 
water-level  of  the  reservoir,  in  which  case  it  is  evident 
that  the  total  quantity  is  dealt  with  on  either  hand,  and, 
therefore,  no  deduction  can  properly  be  made. 

But  this  method  is  true  only  of  that  reservoir,  unless 
the  dry-weather  flow,  where  it  is  proposed  to  make  a 
new  one,  is  the  same,  area  for  area;  whereas  by  the 
other  method  the  rule  becomes  general,  aad  is  applicable 
alike  to  cases  where  the  dry- weather  flow  is  large,  com- 
paratively, and  where  it  is  small.  It  is,  therefore,  better 
as  a  method,  although  the  other  is  more  exact  for  a 
particular  case  already  existing.  The  dry-weather  flow 
of  the  stream  at  the  site  of  the  reservoir  is  made  up  of 
the  numerous  small  springs  issuing  within  the  drainage 
area,  produced  because  of  the  absorbency  of  the  ground 
during  wet  weather,  and  its  yielding  of  the  absorbed 
Avater  gradually,  and  to  this  extent  of  the  dry-weather 
production  the  drainage  ground  is  essentially  a  part  of 
the  reservoir,  and  for  this  reason  the  quantity  should  be 
deducted  from  what  would  otherwise  be  the  necessary 
capacity. 

Were  the  ground  wholly  impermeable  there  would  be 
no  run  of  water  in  dry  weather,  and,  in  that  case,  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  itself  would  need  to  be  so  much 
larger ;  but  where,  as  is  assumed  in  the  example,  there  is 
a  dry -weather  flow  which,  on  the  average,  during  a 
drought,  is  equal  to  30  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  1,000 
acres'^  that  quantity  may  be  deducted  from  the  calculated 
storage-room  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  actual,  capacity  of 
the  reservoir.  The  quantity  so  deducted  belongs  to  the 
reservoir,  and  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  yield  reckoned  upon 
in  the  available  depth  assumed,  as,  in  the  case  adduced, 
21in.,  and  whether  it  bo  conducted  past  the  reservoir  and 
form  part  of  the  supply,  or  it  run  through  the  reservoir 
and  form  part  of  the  discharge  into  the  stream,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  reservoir-room  proper  to  bo  provided  j 
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but  T^^hel•6  the  number  of  days'  supply  to  be  stored  is 
founded  on  the  length  of  a  drought  as  ascertained  from 
the  rainfall  returns,  the  dry-weather  flow  ought  to  be 
deducted.  But  the  formation  of  the  ground  on  reservoir 
sites  varies  much,  so  that  any  rule  of  this  kind  gives  only 
an  approximation  to  results  in  particular  cases. 

The  height  of  the  top  of  the  embankment  above  top- 
water  level  is  often  4ft.  in  small  reservoirs  and  6ft.  in 
large  ones.  Where  the  depth  of  water  at  the  site  of  the 
embankment  does  not  exceed  about  30ft.,  the  top  of  the 
bank  may  usually  be  4ft.  above  top-water,  or  the  level  of 
the  waste-weir.  With  a  depth  of  fiom  30ft.  to  50ft.,  the 
top  of  the  bank  may  be  5ft.  above  that  level,  and  where 
the  depth  is  60ft.  and  upwards,  the  height  should  be  6ft. ; 
but  it  somewhat  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  the 
reservoir  lies  lengthwise,  and  to  its  exposure  to  gales  of 
wind.  Irrespective  of  this,  a  certain  height  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  a  flood  which  may  raise  the  water-level 
above  the  waste-weir,  and  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and 
safety  the  waste-weir  should  be  of  such  length  as  to  pre- 
vent the  water  rising,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  greatest 
flood,  to  a  height  more  than  about  2ft.  above  the  waste- 
Aveir.  But  beyond  that,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  further  height  to  which  the  water  may  be  driven  by 
wind,  and  the  greater  the  depth  of  water  at  the  embank- 
ment the  longer  will  the  reservoir  be  on  the  same  site, 
and  on  a  long  reservoir  the  water  is  driven  up  by  the 
wind  to  a  greater  height  than  on  a  short  one. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  river-basins  where  reservoirs  may 
be  made,  the  opposite  hill-sides  approach  each  other 
towards  the  bottom,  and  almost  meet  in  the  stream  with 
straight  slopes.  This  is  a  general  characteristic;  but  a 
really  good  site  for  the  formation  of  a  storage  reservoir 
widens  out  in  the  bottom  above  the  site  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  the  only  way  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
water  the  site  is  caj)able  of  affording,  with  any  given 
height  of  bank,  is  by  actual  measurement,  either  by 
sections  across  the  valley  or  by  contour  lines  laid  down 
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iipon  a  plan  every  4ft.  or  5  ft.  in  laeiglit ;  but  we  may 
estimate  approximately  what  quantity  of  Avater  a  fairly 
good  reservoir  site  would  probably  afford  by  examining 
sites  the  capacities  of  wliicb  liave  been  ascertained,  and 
comparing  these  with  the  respective  heights  of  the 
embankments,  or,  rather,  with  the  greatest  depths  of 
water,  D,  and  their  areas,  A,  taking  these  also  at  several 
different  heights  on  the  same  site.  The  results  of  an 
examination  of  75  such  cases  where  Ihe  depth  D  varies 
from  20ft.  to  80ft.,  both  inclusive,  are  as  follows:— In 
each  case  the  cubic  capacity  is  divided  by  the  area  of  the 
water  surface,  giving  the  average  depth;  this  then  is 
divided  by  the  greatest  depth,  D,  giving  the  ratio  set 
down  opposite  each  case. 


No. 

Eatio. 

No. 

Patio. 

No. 

1 

•612 

20 

■49 

39 

2 

•583 

21 

•487 

40 

3 

•580 

22 

•485 

41 

4 

•572 

23 

•473 

42 

5 

•560 

24 

•408 

43 

(! 

•543 

25 

•468 

44 

7 

•537 

26 

•468 

45 

8 

•528 

27 

•400 

40 

9 

•520 

28 

•400 

47 

10 

•  525 

29 

■465 

48 

11 

•515 

30 

•404 

49 

12 

•515 

31, 

•463 

50 

13 

•514 

32 

•402 

51 

14 

■510 

33 

•40 

52 

15 

•504 

34 

•46 

53 

16 

■5 

35 

•40 

54 

17 

•5 

36 

•4(; 

55 

18 

•400 

37 

•458 

50 

19 

•  49(; 

38 

•455 

57 

Il.T.'io. 


No. 


Rato. 


•452 

•45 

•45 

•447 

•435 

•431 

•427 

•422 

•42 

■42 

•42 

•42 

••12 

•42 

•417 

•407 

•407 

•405 

•4 


58 

59 

60 

01 

62 

63 

64 

05 

60 

07 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 


•4 
•4 
•4 
•4 
•4 

•39G 

•395 

•394 

•38 

•376 

•35 

•35 

■345 

•34 

•34 

•330 

•32 

•281 


The  general  average  of  these  75  cases  is  about  —  D. 

The  shape  of  the  ground,  as  it  widens  out  above  the  site 
of  the  embankment,  makes  the  average  width  of  the 
reservoir  in  all  these  cases  about  twice  as  much  as  it 
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would  be  witli  the  straight  slopes  assiiiued  to  meet  in  the 
stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  case  the 
width  of  the  reservoir  is  greatest  at  the  embankment ; 
Avhereas,  in  the  better  sites  the  greatest  width  is  con- 
siderably above  the  embankment,  the  width  there  being 
nearly  the  average  width  of  the  whole  reservoir.  In  the 
case  adduced  the  area  is  3,000  x  450  =  l,350,000sq.  ft., 
and,  the  greatest  depth  being  45ft.,  the  capacity  of  the 
reservoir-  is 

4 

A  X  -  D  =  27  million  cubic  feet. 
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SECTION  III. 
Appurtenances  of  Eeservoies. 

A  RESERVOIR  for  a  town  supply,  as  distinguislied  from  a 
compensation  reservoir,  sometimes  lias  a  bye-channel  ex- 
cavated along  the  margin  of  the  top-water  level  from  th& 
head  of  the  reservoir  to  the  bye- wash  which  takes  the 
water  from  the  waste-weir.     It  is  useful  for  several 
purposes,  even  when  not  absolutely  necessary.    To  begin 
with,  it  furnishes  a  considerable  quantity  of  materials  for 
the  bank ;  it  enables  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  to  be 
laid  dry  for  any  purpose;  and  if  a  discoloured  flood 
should  come  down  when  the  reservoir  is  full,  or  nearly 
so,  it  affords  a  means  of  excluding  the  objectionable 
water,  if  made  large  enough.    Where  a  flood  channel  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  these  considerations  ought  to 
weigh  in  favour  of  a  bye-channel  being  constructed. 

At  the  head  of  a  reservoir  it  is  a  good  arrangement  to 
have  a  short  bank  across  the  stream  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  sand,  stones,  alluvium,  or  what  else  may  be 
brought  down  in  floods,  forming  a  receptacle  known  m 
Lancashire  as  a  lodge,  in  connection  with  which  the 
flood-weir  and  sluices  are  constructed. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  separate  the  clear  spring  waters 
of  a  drainage  area  from  the  flood  waters,  an  arrangement, 
depending  for  its  action  on  the  laws  of  water  in  motion, 
which  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Bateman,  the  eminent 
engineer,  may  be  applied.  It  consists  of  a  side  channel 
introduced  under  and  across  the  line  of  watercourse,  into 
which  tho  water  that  arrives  at  the  edge  of  a  wcir  above 
it  without  violent  motion  drops  easily  down  and  is  carried 
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by  tlae  side  channel  away  from  the  reservoir,  while  on  the 
arrival  of  a  flood  it  overleaps  the  narrow  space  doAvn. 
^vhich  the  purer  water  drops,  and  flows  over  a  second 
■weir  and  away  to  the  flood- water  reservoir. 

In  exposed  situations- — and  such  reservoirs  as  are  here 
described  are  usually  in  such  situations — the  wind  acting 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  surges  it  against  the  face  of 
the  embankment  in  such  a  manner  that  without  some 
protection  the  earthwork  Avould  be  gradually  washed 
a  way.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  to  pitch  the  face 
with  a  harder  material,  usually  stone,  to  the  depth  of 
from  12in.  to  18in.  Flat-bedded  rubble  stone  makes  good 
work,  but  where  the  slope  is,  as  it  should  be,  as  flat  as 
3  to  1,  rough  rubble  spread  over  it  stands  well  enough 
where  the  bank  is  not  exposed  to  high  winds. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  know  what  quantity  of  water 
is  flowing  out  of  a  reservoir,  and  in  some  cases,  viz., 
■where  mills  are  cumj^ensated  by  a  stated  quantity  per 
time  measurement,  it  is  necessai  y  that  the  water  should 
be  gauged  either  by  allowing  it  to  flow  over  a  weir,  or 
through  an  opening  bolovv  the  head  of  water ;  but  the 
gaiiging  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  accurately  and 
satisfactorily  made  over  a  weir.  To  bring  the  water  to  a 
siifficient  state  of  rest  before  it  flows  over  the  weir,  it  is 
first  received  into  a  basin,  out  of  which  it  flows  quietly. 

Sometimes  a  flood  channel  is  not  made,  but  the  Avater 
coming  into  the  reservoir  during  its  construction  is  got 
rid  of  through  the  discharging  pipes  or  culverts,  and  if 
more  than  they  will  discharge  comes  down  and  seems 
likely  to  reach  and  go  over  the  partly-raised  bank,  tem- 
porary shoots  arc  used  to  convey  it  over  to  the  outside ; 
and  when  no  flood  channel  is  made,  the  waste-weir  be- 
comes an  important  feature  of  safety,  or  otherwise, 
according  as  its  length  is  properly  proportioned  to  the 
drainage  area  or  not. 

No  discharge  pipes  or  culverts  of  practicable  dimensions 
would  carry  off  such  a  flood  as  three  or  four  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  from  each  1,000  acres,  and 
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yet  siTcli  a  qnantitj^  must  be  expected  to  come  into  tlie 
reservoir  some  time  or  other  when  it  is  full.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  even  with  the  utmost  watchfulness  of  the 
reservoir-keeper  in  opening  the  sluices  on  the  approach  of 
a  flood  into  a  full  reservoir,  some  other  and  larger  means 
for  its  escape  must  he  provided,  and  for  that  purpose  a 
waste-weir  is  formed  in  the  solid  ground  at  one  end  of 
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the  emhankment,  with  a  hye-wash  to  carry  the  water 
safely  to  the  stream  below.  If  we  consider  that  with  a 
height  of  top-bank  6ft.  above  top-water,  or  the  level  of 
the°weir,  4ft.  of  that  space  would  be  little  enough  to 
oppose  to  the  wash  of  water  produced  by  a  gale  of  wind 
blowing  down  the  reservoir,  we  shall  see  that  it  will  be  very 
undesirable,  and  even  unsafe,  to  allow  the  water  to  rise  to 
a  greater  depth  on  the  weir  than  about  2ft. 

Taking  that  depth,  then,  as  the  greatest  to  be  allowed, 
and  400  cubic  feet  per  second  per  1,000  acres  to  be  the 
o-rcatest  flood,  and  100  cubic  feet  per  second  to  be  the 
greatest  quantity  that  the  discharge  pipes  or  culvert 
would  deliver,  leaving  300  cubic  feet  per  second  to  go 
over  the  waste-weir,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  weir  would 
require  to  bo  of  a  length  of  37ft.  per  1,000  acres  of  the 
drainage  area.  Here  it  is  assumed  that  4  would  be  the 
proper  co-eflicient  in  the  equation  q  =  c  d\d  being  in 
inches,  for  such  a  dcptli  over  such  a  weir,  which  would, 
from  its  breadth,  if  built  of  ashlar,  reduce  the  co-efiicient 
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to  about  that  number  if  the  depth  were  only  1ft.  ;  and, 
seeing  that  the  greater  the  depth  the  more  the  weir  loses 
its  property  of  a  free  fall  over,  or  becomes  drowned,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that,  if  it  could  be  experimentally 
determined  for  such  a  depth  as  24in.,  as  it  has  been  for 
depths  up  to  12in.,  the  co-ef6cient  would  be  found  not 
to  be  higher  than  4.  Using  that  co-efScient,  then,  and 
limiting  the  depth  over  the  weir  to  2ft.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  37ft.  or  38ft.  length  of  weir  is  necessary  for  every 
1,000  acres  of  the  drainage  area. 

This  does  seem  a  great  length,  and  it  is  certainly  greater 
than  most  waste-weirs  possess,  but  with  a  shorter  weir 
there  might  be  a  risk  of  the  water  rising  too  near  the  top 
of  the  bank,  when  that  is  not  more  than  6ft.  above  the 
top-water  level.  If  questioas  of  economy  could  be  allowed 
to  enter  as  freely  into  the  design  of  waterworks  reservoirs 
as  they  do  into  that  of  many  other  works,  an  engineer 
might  contrast  the  improbability  of  an  excessive  flood 
occurring  at  the  very  time  of  a  full  reservoir,  and  might 
conclude  to  save  the  expense  of  a  long  weir,  or  to  allow 
the  water  to  rise  to  a  greater  height  ujion  it  than  2ft.  or 
so ;  but,  all  things  considered,  he  would  be  a  bold  mau 
who  would  allow  the  water  to  rise  upon  the  weir  to  a 
height  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  bank  above  it, 
where  that  height  is  6ft.,  and  if  the  water  were  allowed 
to  rise  to  the  extent  of  3ft.  on  the  weir  the  length  per 
1,000  acres  would  require  to  be  20ft.,  for  a  flood  over  the 
weir  amounting  to  300  cubic  feet  j)er  second  per  1,000 
acres  of  the  drainage  area. 

An  instance  in  which  something  like  this  proportion 
was  adopted  is  the  Grimwith  compensation  reservoir  of 
the  Bradford  Waterworks.  Here  the  drainage  area  is 
about  7,000  acres,  and  when  the  late  Sir  William  Cubitt 
was  referred  to  to  fix  the  length  of  the  waste-weir  of  that 
reservoir — being  the  person  agreed  upon  mutually  by  the 
mill-owners  and  the  waterworks  proprietors  to  fix  the 
length  of  the  weir — he  prescribed  a  length  of  150ft. 
This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  length  of  another  weir 
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in  a  situation  not  very  dissimilar,  and  where  the  drainage 
area  is  also  nearly  7,000  acres,  viz.,  at  Tittesworth,^  in 
North  Staffordshire,  a  compensation  reservoir  belonging 
-to  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  Waterworks,  where  the 
waste-weir  for  this  very  large  area  was  made  no  more 
than  60ft.  in  length,  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  bank 
being  6ft.  above  the  level  of  the  weir.  The  consequence 
of  making  the  length  so  short  was,  that  in  August  of  the 
year  1862  the  water  rose  to  a  height  of  5ft.  above  the 
weir;  and  if  only  the  accidental  occurrence  of  a  wind 
blowing  down  the  reservoir  had  taken  place  at  the  same 
-time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  disaster  would 
there  and  then  have  happened. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bradfield  Keservoir,  a  compensation 
reservoir  belonging  to  the  ShefEeld  Waterworks,  which 
burst  in  1864,  it  had  a  drainage  area  of  4,300  acres  and  a 
waste-weir  of  60ft.,  in  a  horseshoe  form ;  and  although 
"the  bursting  of  the  embankment  was  due  to  other  causes 
than  the  shortness  of  the  waste-weir,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  bank  had  been  otherwise  soundly  con- 
structed upon  ground  which  could  not  move,  its  failure 
would  at  some  time  have  been  imminent  from  this  cause 
alone. 

Although,  perhaps,  in  the  greater  number  ot  cases  tiie 
waste-weir  is  made  at  one  end  of  the  bank,  in  the  solid 
o-round,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  some  engineers  to 
combine  it  with  the  structure  necessary  to  be  erected  at 
-the  inner  end  of  the  discharge  pipe  or  culvert,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  valves.  This  structure  consists  of 
an  enlarged  valve  well,  of  such  diameter  that  the  circum- 
ference of  its  top  course  shall  be  of  sufficient  length  for  a 
waste-weir.  This  valve  pit  affords  a  ready  and  conve- 
nient access  to  the  inner  valve  of  the  discharge  pipe,  and 
it  admits  also  of  the  facility  of  drawing  off  the  water  at 
different  heights,  for  the  water  near  the  top  is  generally 
better  than  that  drawn  from  the  bottom,  and  for  this 
drawing-off  purpose  valve  pits  are  sometimes  built, 
^ilthough  they  are  not  made  use  of  as  waste-weirs. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Discharge  of  Water  from  the  Eeservoir. 

There  are  two  distinct  principles  involved  in  the  practice 
of  drawing  oif  the  water  from  a  reservoir;  the  one  is 
to  discharge  it  through  pipes  laid  so  securely  and  so 
guardedly  as  to  form  a  feature  of  stability  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  reservoir — as  the  puddle  wall,  for 
instance,  or  the  bank  itself — thus  rendering  unnecessary 
any  provision  for  inspection  or  repair,  in  the  same  way 
that  one  has  to  trust  to  the  stability  of  construction  of  the 
puddle  wall,  where  inspection  is  impossible.  This  mode 
of  discharging  the  water  was  frequently  adopted  some 
years  ago,  but  of  late  years  not  so  much,  if  at  all ;  it 
consists  of  one  or  more  lines  of  cast-iron  piipes  laid  in  the 
solid  ground  underneath  the  embankment  from  the  foot  of 
the  inner  slope  to  that  of  the  outer  one,  with  valves  on 
them  to  control  the  discharge  of  water.  Sometimes  these 
valves  are  placed  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  lines  of  pipes, 
and  sometimes  at  the  outer  ends ;  the  former  position 
being  the  more  secure  and  the  latter  the  more  convenient. 
Mere  convenience,  however,  in  reservoir  works,  cannot  be 
much  considered. 

When  the  valves  were  placed  solely  at  the  outer  ends  of 
the  discharging  pipes  they  were  in  duplicate,  so  that  in 
case  of  one  being  out  of  working  order  the  other  might 
be  used.  When  valves  were  so  placed  the  mouth  of  the 
-pi-pe  within  the  reservoir  had  sometimes  a  conical  plug 
suspended  over  it,  so  that  it  might  be  drojoped  into  the 
mouth  in  case  of  emergency.  With  large  pipes  or  great 
heads  of  water,  the  pressure  on  this  plug  would  prevent 
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its  being  raised  again  without  very  great  power,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  main  plug  contains  in  its  crown  a  smaller 
one,  wMch,  when  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  plug  again  after 
use,  is  first  lifted,  and,  the  valve  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
pipe  being  closed,  the  pipe  is  filled  with  water  and  the 
pressure  on  the  large  plug  equalised,  after  which  it  is 
easily  raised. 

There  are  cases  where  this  precaution  of  either  valve  or 
plug  at  the  inner  end  of  a  line  of  discharge  pipe  is  not 
taken,  but  these  are  cases  of  the  boldest  and  most  self- 
confident  treatment,  and  verge,  indeed,  on  the  indiscreet ; 
and  anything  even  approaching  indiscretion  in  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs  is  certainly  to  be  discouraged. 

On  this  principle  of  drawing  off  the  water  the  pipes  are 
made  unusually  strong,  the  sockets  unusually  deep,  the 
depth  of  lead  unusually  great,  and  everything,  in  fact,  is 
done  to  render  the  pipe  secure  under  its  circumstances. 
On  the  other  principle  the  pipe  is  not  made  a  special 
feature  of  stability,  but  is  enclosed  in  a  culvert  of  masonry 
of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  of  inspection  and  repair  of  the 
pipe.  It  is  quite  evident  that  either  pipe  or  culvert 
should  be  laid  on  an  unyielding  foundation.  To  admit  the 
possibility  of  sinking  in  either  case  would  be  absurd. 
There  have  been  a  few  cases  where  pipes  have  been  care- 
lessly laid  in  this  respect,  but  they  have  been  condemned 
as  bad  construction. 

If  we  take  first  the  principle  of  laying  a  bare  pipe  under 
the  bank,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  element  of  weakness 
presents  itself  in  the  liability  of  the  water  to  foUow  the 
line  of  the  pipe  between  its  surface  and  the  material 
adjoining  it.  To  prevent  this  it  is  enclosed  in  clay 
puddle,  and  obstructions  to  this  action  of  the  water  are 
placed  at  right  angles  round  the  pipe.  The  rims  of  the 
sockets  themselves  form  a  considerable  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  water,  but  an  additional  precaution  is  sometimes 
taken  to  place  wider  flanges,  projecting  say,  six  inches  all 
round  the  pipe.  . 

The  discharging  pipes  are  laid  not  from  the  lowest  level 
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of  the  reservoir,  but  at  a  level  some  feet  above  Ibe  bottom, 
and  it  is  of  advantage  to  lay  another  pipe  from  the  bottom 
itself,  wbicli  shall  have  its  outlet  in  the  stream  below,  so 
that  the  reservoir  may  be  completely  emptied  when 
necessary. 

Crossing  the  puddle  trench  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
line  of  discharge  pipe.  The  puddle  will  not  carry  weight, 
and  the  pipe  has  to  be  made  to  carry  itself  and  all  above 
it  from  side  to  side  of  the  puddle  trench,  unless  it  be  very 
wide,  when  a  solid  pier  of  masonry  is  brought  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  in  the  centre,  to  afford  a  central 
bearing  to  the  pipe.  The  transverse  strength  of  this  pipe 
is  capable  of  estimation  as  well  as  any  other  cast-iron 
girder,  for  it  becomes  a  cylindrical  cast-iron  girder,  of 
such  strength  as  to  carry  the  load  due  to  it,  with,  of  course, 
in  such  a  situation,  a  very  large  margin  for  contingencies. 

Mr.  Bateman  directed  this  difficulty  to  be  met,  in  the 
case  of  the  Halifax  Waterworks,  by  bringing  tip  a  solid 
ashlar  pier  of  the  full  width  of  the  puddle  trench,  dressing 
do^m  the  sides  of  the  trench  where  the  masonry  abuts 
against  them,  and  filling  the  joint  with  cement.  In  the 
middle  of  this  pier,  lengthwise  of  the  trench,  an  iron  plate 
is  brought  up,  projecting  12in.  beyond  each  face  into  the 
jjuddle,  and  standing  up  18in.  above  the  pipe,  the  joints 
between  the  iron  plate  and  the  masonry  being  filled  in 
with  cement,  and  other  precautions  were  taken  in  passing 
the  discharge  pipe  through  the  iron  plate. 

There  are  not  wanting  on  this  siibject,  as  on  some 
others,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
placing  bare  pipes  under  embankments.  Culverts  of 
masonry,  it  is  said,  are  preferable,  through  which  the 
water  may  be  discharged  either  openly  or  through  a  pipe 
which  can  be  gut  at  for  examination  and  repairs,  and 
there  are  some  very  successful  examples  of  this  mode  of 
construction  on  the  Bradford  Waterworks,  designed  and 
carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  John  W.  Leather,  of  Leeds  ; 
as  good,  perhaps,  in  design  and  execution  as  any  in  the 
country. 
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After  the  failure  of  the  embankment  of  the  Bradfiehl 
Eeservoir  of  SheflBeld,  where  the  discharge  pipes  had  been 
laid  on  the  principle  of  trusting  to  the  pipe,  but  where 
several  precautions  usually  considered  necessary  had  beeri 
omitted,  it  was  very  much  the  opinion  of  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Kobert  Eawlinson,  who,  with  Mr.  Beardmore,  investigated 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  the  bank 
failed  because  of  defects  in  the  discharging  pipes,  and 
Mr.  Eawlinson  went  so  far,  in  some  general  remarks  on 
reservoirs,  as  to  condemn  in  toto  the  principle  of  laying  a 
bare  pipe  under  an  embankment,  and  urged  strongly  the 
necessity  of  enclosing  the  pipes  in  culverts  of  masonry 
large  enough  to  admit  of  workmen  passing  up  them. 

One  ought,  however,  to  consider  whether  the  larger 
culvert  does  not  invite  strains,  requiring  enormous  resis- 
tance, which  the  comparatively  small  pipe  does  not,  and 
which  is  therefore  so  far  preferable. 

The  joints  of  a  large  culvert  are  no  doubt  a  source  ol 
weakness,  and  it  is  to  this  point  chiefly,  and  to  that  of 
the  possibility  of  crushing  the  materials,  that  attention  is 
drawn  when  considering  whether  a  large  culvert  or  a 
small  pipe  is  preferalle. 
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SECTION  V. 

Approximatk  Cost  of  a  Storage  Eeservoir. 

To  estimate  approximately  tlie  cost  of  a  reservoir  for  im- 
pounding water  by  an  earthen  embankment,  the  following 
work  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  : — 

Before  depositing  any  earth,  the  seat  of  the  embankment 
would  have  to  be  examined,  and  the  top  soil  and  all  boggy 
earth  removed  outside  and  reserved  for  spreading  upon 
the  outer  slope. 

The  depth  of  the  puddle  trench  could  not  be  exactly 
ascertained  before  the  work  is  commenced ;  but  it  would 
probably  allow  a  considerable  margin  for  contingencies  if 
the  depth  were  assumed  to  be,  at  the  deepest  part,  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  bank,  and  10ft.  at  each  end. 

Inasmuch  as  the  depth  to  which  the  puddle  trendh  would 
have  to  be  excavated  would  not  be  known  in  beginnino- 
the  work,  the  sides  should  be  carried  down  vertically  as 
far  as  the  ground  is  of  uncertain  character,  and  until  the 
ground  below  can  be  proved  to  be  strong  and  suitable  for 
the  commencement  of  the  puddling. 

In  almost  every  case  close-planking  the  sides  of  the 
trench  would  be  necessary.  When  this  is  done  by  driving 
the  planking  vertically  behind  horizontal  walings.the  depth 
to  which  the  trench  can  be  carried  down  of  the  full  width 
is  limited  to  the  length  of  the  runners  used,  for  at  the 
bottom  of  each  set  the  new  set  of  timbering  must  be  com- 
menced 6in.  or  Sin.  on  each  side  within  it,  and  when  the 
depth  of  the  trench  is  great,  this  continual  narrowing  does 
not  leave  sufficient  width  in  the  bottom,  unless  the  width 
at  the  top  be  made  greater  than  is  required  for  the  thick- 

D  2 
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ness  of  tlie  puddle.  It  is,  therefore,  better  in  these  trenches 
of  uncertain  depth  to  lay  the  planking  horizontally. 

In  going  down  with  the  trench,  water  may  he  found  to 
come  in  through  fissures  in  the  sides,  on  one  side,  or  the 
hottom.  As  long  as  it  comes  through  the  bottom,  the 
trench  would  be  carried  further  down,  so  as  to  get  com- 
pletely under  the  water,  if  possible  ;  but  if  it  come  through 
a  fissure  in  the  side  only,  that  fissure  would  have  been 
passed  through,  and  may  be  caulked  with  cotton-waste  or 
tow,  or  plugged  with  dry  wood. 

If  the  water  running  into  the  trench  can  be  stopped  m 
this  way,  and  the  bottom  is  strong  and  likely  to  continue 
BO,  the  clay  may  be  got  in  and  worked  for  puddle  in  thin 
layers  alfalong  the  trench,  doing  the  puddling  more  by 
labour  than  by  water,  enough  of  this  only  to  soak  the 
clay  being  allowed  to  run  on  to  it;  the  bulk  of  the  water 
being  conducted  to  the  sump-hole  from  which  it  is  to  be 
pumped.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  for  this  reason  should 
be  inclined  sufBcient  to  carry  off  the  water  quickly. 
Strong  springs  of  water  met  with  in  excavating  a  puddle 
trench  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  special  means ;  but  in 
nearly  every  case  there  will  be  water  naturally  soaking 
out  of  the  adjacent  ground  when  its  balanced  pressure 
is  relieved,  and  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  bottom  dry  by 
pumping  before  the  puddling  can  be  commenced. 

Nothing  could  be  a  worse  beginning  of  the  work  than 
to  throw  a  mass  of  puddled  clay  into  a  wet  bottom ;  it 
could  not  be  united  with  the  sides  of  the  trench  by 
treading,  as  it  can  be  in  the  absence  of  water,  and  it  might 
well  be  expected  that  the  water  in  the  ground  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  puddle  would,  in  that  case,  rise  on  its 
outer  side  between  the  puddle  and  the  outer  side  of  the 
trench;  whereas,  when  once  the  puddle  has  been  well 
worked  of  a  stiff  consistence,  water  cannot  pass  it  or  act 
upon  it;  but  if,  in  the  first  instance,  water  is  in  excess,  a 
way  is  prepared  for  a  future  run  which  would  carry  with 
it  small  portions  of  the  clay  continually. 

If  the  trench  cannot  be  kept  free  from  water  while  the 
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puddling  is  being  done,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from 
future  contact  with  water  by  a  facing  of  concrete  and  a 
concrete  bed — altliougb,  as  to  the  bed,  the  motion  of  the 
water  in  the  bottom  carries  with  it  the  cement  or  lime, 
and  leaves  little  but  a  mass  of  loose  materials,  unless,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  drain-pipe  be  laid  under  the  concrete 
bed  to  take  the  water  to  the  jjumpiug-engine. 

In  order  to  estimate  approximately  beforehand  to  what 
depth  the  puddle  trench  will  require  to  be  excavated, 
borings  should  be  made  along  the  centre  line  of  the  em- 
bankment down  to  and  12ft.  into  retentive  ground;  this 
latter  because  it  would  not  do  to  rest  the  puddle  on  merely 
a  thin  stratum  of  retentive  ground,  which  might  have 
immediately  under  it  a  pervious  stratum  t'lrough  which 
water  might  pass  out  under  the  puddle. 

The  borings  having  indicated  the  surface  ofthe  retentive 
ground,  the  excavation  is  to  be  carried  6ft.  into  it ;  and  if 
the  borings  have  truly  proved  the  surface  there  will  then 
be  an  assurance  of  at  least  6fc.  of  sound  ground  under  the 
puddle.  Notwithstanding  the  borings,  however,  which 
are  only  useful  as  indicating  beforehand  the  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done,  the  excavation  its:elf  must  prove  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  still  lower  than  had  been  approxi- 
mately estimated. 

It  is  not  the  bottom  at  the  middle  of  the  bank  only  that 
has  to  be  carefully  examined — the  hill-sides  on  which  the 
embankment  abuts  require  examination  far  into  them,  or 
at  least  on  that  side  where  the  strata  are  fault3^  One  of 
the  Manchester  l  eservoirs  is  said  never  to  have  been  filled, 
because,  as  is  supposed,  the  water,  after  rising  to  a  certain 
level,  passes  round  the  end  of  the  bank,  behind  the  puddle, 
through  loose  strata.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  carry 
the  puddle  trench  far  into  the  hill- side,  where  such  ground 
exists  at  the  site  of  the  embankment. 

As  an  example  from  which  to  estimate  approximately 
the  cost  per  million  cubic  feet  of  storage-room — and  that 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  a  general 
estimate  can  be  attempted — one  may  be  taken  which 
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would  be  sufficient  to  equalise  the  flow  of  the  streams  from 
an  area  of  2,000  acres  during  three  consecutive  years  of 
least  rainfall  in  a  locality  where  33in.  is  the  average 
annual  fall  of  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  where,  also,  the 
character  of  the  rainfall  and  the  ground  are  such  that  180 
would  be  the  proper  number  of  days'  storage  of  the  average 
daily  yield  of  those  three  years,  the  site  being  understood 
to  have  the  proportions  already  stated  as  being  approxi- 
mate to  an  average  of  many  examples. 

In  such  a  case  the  available  depth  of  a  year's  rainfall 
would  be  13in.,  if  from  I4in.  to  loin,  be  allowed  for 
evaporation  and  other  forms  of  loss,  and  from  5in.  to  Cin. 
of  the  33in.  as  being  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  three 
years  to  be  reckoned  upon.  The  area  from  which  the 
water  would  proceed  being  2,000  acres,  the  yearly  amount 
would  be  94,380,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  daily  average  yield 
258,575  cubic  feet. 

To  contain  180  days'  supply,  therefore,  of  this  quantity, 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  would  be  46^  million  cubic 
feet.  This  would  be  impounded  by  an  embankment  600ft. 
long  and  60ft.  high  at  the  middle  of  its  length.  If  the  top 
width  be  made  20ft.,  the  inner  slope  3  to  1  and  the  outer 
slope  2  to  1,  the  extreme  width  of  the  seat  of  the  bank 
would  be  320ft.  nearly  (rather  less,  because  the  level  of 
the  ground  at  the  toe  of  the  inner  slope  is  somewhat 
higher  than  at  the  toe  of  the  outer  slope,  and  because  the 
inner  slope  is  flatter  than  the  outer  one)  ;  and  the  area  to 
be  cleared  of  objectionable  material,  to  a  depth  of,  say, 
8in.  vertically,  would  be  about  12,000  sq.  yds. 

If  the  thickness  of  the  puddle  wall  at  the  top  be  made 
7ft.,  and  the  batter  of  the  two  sides  1  in  8,  the  width  of 
the  puddle  trench  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground  would 
be  15ft.  nearly,  and  7ft.  at  the  ends.  The  depth  m 
different  parts  of  the  trench  would  vary  according  to  the 
ground  met  with,  but  would  be,  in  general,  deepest  near 
the  middle,  and  if  at  the  middle  point  the  depth  bo 
assumed  to  bo  equal  to  the  height  of  the  bank— 60ft.  in 
the  present  example— and  10ft.  at  the  ends  of  the  bank. 
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a  line  drawn  straight  between  tliese  lowest  points  would 
probably  eqiialise  the  steps  in  which,  practically,  the 
bottom  woiild  be  cut,  and  would  represent  the  average 
depth.  The  excavation  of  the  puddle  trench  would  then 
be,  if  the  sides  were  carried  down  vertically,  about 
8,000  cubic  yards.  The  quantity  of  puddle  below  the 
ground  would  be  the  same.  Above  the  ground  the  puddle 
wall  would  be  about  6,000  cubic  yards,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  puddle  14,000  cubic  yards. 

The  embankment  would  be  80,000  cubic  yards  including 
the  puddle  wall,  and  dediicting  that  the  quantity  would  be 
74,000  cubic  yards.  The  em.bankment,  less  the  puddle- 
wall,  is  taken  in  one,  because,  although  the  material  con- 
sists of  three  kinds — viz.,  a  toe  of  rough  stone  at  the  foot 
of  each  slope,  selected  material  on  each  side  of  the  puddle 
wall,  and  the  remainder  of  the  earth,  each  of  which  would 
be  estimated  at  its  own  price  when  it  had  been  ascertained 
from  what  part  of  the  site  each  kind  of  material  would  be 
procured — yet  in  a  general  estimate  the  distinction  can 
hardly  be  made.  There  would  be,  however,  in  this 
example  8,000  cubic  yards  of  rough  stone,  24,000  cubic 
yards  of  selected  material,  and  the  remainder  would  be 
42,000  cubic  yards. 

If  there  are  to  be  two  discharges  from  the  same  reser- 
voir— viz.,  one  for  supply  and  the  other  for  compensation 
to  the  stream — the  supply  jjipe  would  be  laid  through  the 
discharge  culvert,  up  to  the  valve  tower  at  its  inner  end, 
whether  it  be  situated  in  the  reservoir,  clear  of  the 
embankment,  or  built  within  the  embankment  itself. 
The  former  is  the  better  plan.  The  best  position  of  the 
discharge  pipe  or  culvert,  or  the  line  along  which  it 
should  be  laid,  demands  the  most  serious  consideration  in 
every  case,  in  order  to  hit  the  happy  medium  which 
combines  security  with  economy. 

The  level  at  which  it  must  necessarily  be  laid  being 
near  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  puddle  trench 
being  almost  as  necessarily  sunk  much  below  that  level, 
the  pipe  or  culvert,  Avhen  laid  near  the  middle  of  the 
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bank,  must  cross  the  puddle  trench  at  a  consideraLle 
height  ahove  the  hottom,  and  right  through  the  mass  of 
puddle.  This  is  the  plan  which  was  formeily  adopted, 
whether  the  discharge  pipe  was  inclosed  in  a  culvert  of 
masonry  or  was  laid  bare  in  the  ground  ;  but  as  it  was 
necessary  to  support  the  pipe  or  culvert  across  the  trench 
upon  a"  more  solid  foundation  than  the  puddle  itself 
afforded,  the  unequal  settlements  which  took  place  when 
the  bank  had  been  made  to  its  full  height  tended  to 

fracture  the  work. 

To  obviate  this,  straight  vertical  joints  completely 
across  the  whole  structure  of  the  culvert  were  sometimes 
provided  at  the  points  where  the  unequal  settlements 
would  be  likely  to  occur— slip  joints— so  that  the  portion 
of  the  culvert  between  the  slip  joints  might  settle  bodily 
and  evenly.  In  the  same  way  the  brickwork  of  railway 
and  other  tunnels  driven  through  yielding  ground  is 
made  with  a  straight  joint  at  the  end  of  every  length, 
instead  of  leaving  toothing  for  the  next  length,  which  is 
proper  enough,  and  more  sightly  when  finished,  where 
the  ground  is  in  unyielding  rock. 

This  provision  of  a  straight  joint,  however,  in  the  case 
of  reservoir  embankments,  has  sowelimes  not  had  the  ex- 
pected effect,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  settlements  take  place,  there  being  hori- 
zontal as  well  as  vertical  movements  of  iho  earth  above 
the  culvert.  The  culvert,  therefore,  should  not  cross  the 
puddle  trench  at  any  great  height,  if  at  all,  above  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  This  consideration  drives  the 
position  a  long  way  from  the  middle  of  the  bank,  as  is 
bhown  in  Fig.  7,  in  order  to  lay  the  culvert  in  the  solid 
ground. 

The  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  to  a  height  of  14ft.  or  J  oft. 
above  the  lowest  point,  contains  but  little  water— say  in 
this  case  half  a  million  cubic  feet.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  lay  the  discharge  pipe  lower  than  is  sufficient 
to  draw  off  the  water  to  this  level,  sty  40ft.  below  the 
top-water  level,  and  the  lowest  sluice  should  be,  say,  3ft. 
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below  this  level,  to  give  a  head  of  entrance  into  the  pipe, 
thus  fixing  the  level  of  the  upper  end  of  the  discharge 
pipe  at  43ft.  below  the  top-water  level  of  the  reservoir, 
by  which  means 
46,000.000  cubic 
feet  of  water  can 
be  drawn  off  from 
a  full  reservoir.  If 
the  invert  of  the 
culvert  be  laid  2ft. 
lower  than  the 
pipe,  it  would  form 
a  channel  for  the 
compensation  wa- 
ter to  be  discharged 
into  the  stream.  To 
determine  the  size 
of  the  culvert,  that 
of  the  supply-pijje 
must  first  be  found.  t,-  „  7 

The  daily  quantity 

of  water  due  to  13iu.  rainfall  on  2,000  acres  of  ground  is, 
as  before  found,  258,570  cubic  feet. 

If  one-third  be  discharged  into  the  stream  as  coiniDensa- 
tion,  the  quantity  passing  through  the  pipe  would  be 
172,380  cubic  feet  per  day.  If  the  mean  daily  velocity 
through  the  pipe  be  made  2  ft.  per  second,  the  diameter 
found  from  these  data  would  be  loin.  In  assigning  room 
for  the  15in.  pipe,  which  would  bo  laid  before  the  arch 
of  the  culvert  is  turned  over  it,  it  should  be  considered 
that  it  might  be  possible  at  some  future  time  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  cut  out,  remove,  and  replace  one  of  the 
pipes,  in  which  case  more  room  would  be  required  than 
is  necessary  for  laying  the  pipe  in  the  first  instance ; 
the  width  and  height,  therefore,  should  be  suflScient  for 
this— say  5ft,  wide,  and  5Jft.  high.  The  best  form  would 
be  that  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  pipe  Avould  be  supported 
abovn  the  bottom  of  the  culvert,  which  might  be  by  cast- 
iron  girders  built  into  the  walls. 
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The  widtli  of  the  trench  for  the  culvert  would  be  about 
10ft.,  and  it  should  be  made  straight  as  far  as  it  extends 

under  the  embankment, 
and  some  distance  away 
from  the  foot  of  each 
slope,  as  shown  from  A 
to  B  in  Fig.  7 ;  but  ex- 
cavation may  be  saved 
towards  the  ends  by  in- 
clining them  inwards 
from  the  points  A  and 
B  to  C  and  D  respec- 
tively. 

In  laying  the  culvert 
in  the  trench  thus  ex- 
cavated   in    the  solid 
ground  at  such  a  depth 
below  the  head  of  water, 
every  possible  care  is  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  the 
water  finding  a  way  outside  it,  and  for  this  purpose  gravel 
puddle  is  a  suitable  material  with  which  to  solidly  hil 
every  space  not  completely  occupied  by  the  masonry.  It 
may  be  thought  that  concrete  is  a  more  suitable  material 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  any  case  the  invert  of  the  culvert 
would  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  unless  the  ground 
consist  of  a  solid  rock ;  but  for  filling  in  the  spaces 
between  the  back  of  the  masonry  and  the  sides  of  the 
trench  gravel  puddle  is  a  better  material,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  be^made  more  compact  and  watertight  in  such  a 
situation. 

The  valve-tower  at  the  upper  end  of  the  discharge 
culvert  may  be  of  brickwork  18in.  thick,  Gft.  diameter 
inside.  The  lowest  valve  being  43ft.  below  the  top- 
water  level;  there  might  be  three  more  above  it,  at 
30ft.,  20ft.,  and  10ft.  below  that  level,  so  that  the  water 
can  "bo  drawn  off  from  near  the  surfoce  at  all  times. 
These  would  all  communicate  with  one  descending  pipe 
erected  within  the  valve-tower,  from  the  top  of  which 
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they  would  be  worked,  a  liglit  iron  footbridge  affording 
access  from  the  top  of  the  bank.  Side  by  side  with  the 
lowest  valve  would  be  another  for  drawing  off  the  com- 
l^ensation  water.  This  should  be  of  larger  size  than  the 
supply-pipe ;  in  this  case  it  might  be  2ft.  diameter,  if 
circular,  but  a  rectangular  form  is  preferable. 

The  inside  sloj^e  of  the  embankment  would  be  covered 
with  rough  stones,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  smaller 
broken  stone,  forming  a  protection  to  the  earth  from  the 
wash  of  water.  The  area  to  be  so  covered  would  be 
about  6,000  sq.  yds.  The  outer  slope,  to  be  soiled,  would 
be  about  4,000  sq.  yds.,  and,  including  a  grass  border  on 
each  side  of  the  road  to  be  formed  on  the  top  of  the 
embankment,  the  quantity  would  be  4,800  sq.  yds. 


Fig.  9. 


A  more  important  part  of  the  work  is  the  waste-weir 
and  bye- wash.  For  such  a  drainage  area  as  that  assumed 
the  length  should  not  be  less  than  60ft.  The  bye-wash 
may  be  nearly  wholly  of  concrete,  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  9. 

By  forming  the  bye-wash  in  a  series  of  ponds,  of  not 
more  than  6ft.  difference  of  level  between  them,  the 
descent  of  the  water,  in  the  heaviest  flood,  may  be  suffi- 
ciently checked,  and  it  may  be  gradually  let  down  to  the 
stream  below  the  embankment  without  injury. 

A  large  body  of  water  may  be  dealt  with  safely  if  it  be 
prevented  acquiring  a  too  great  velocity.  Each  of  the 
steps  shown  in  the  sketch  forms  an  independent  pond  into 
which  the  water  falls  from  a  moderate  height.  The 
general  inclination  is,  in  the  example,  1  in  8,  each  step 
Gft.,  and  the  length  from  step  to  step  nearly  48ft. 
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There  would  be,  in  a  flooJ,  a  great  body  of  water,  but 
no  great  velocity  in  any  part  of  the  channel ;  and,  except 
for  the  overfall  sills,  which  should  be  of  stone,  the  whole 
of  the  bye- wash  may  safely  be  formed  of  concrete.  If  the 
width  at  the  level  of  each  overfall  sill  be  made  30ft.,  or 
half  the  length  of  the  weir,  when  the  water  is  flowing 
2ft.  deep  over  the  weir,  the  corresponding  depth  over 
the  sills  would  be  3-  17ft. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  whole  reservoir  would  be,  on 
the  scale  previonf^ly  referred  to,  about  50  acres. 

The  estimate  would  stand  thus  : — 

Quantitj'.  Price. 

s.    d.  £ 

Clearing  seat  of  embaiikmont    ..    12,000  sq.yV    0    2  100 

Excavation  of  puddle  trench     ..      8,000  c.  >d.    5    0  2,009 

Clay  puddle                                 11,000     „        2    G  1,750 

Embankment                                71,000     „        1    G  5,oo0 

Eoad  over  embankment      ..     ..         800  sq.  yd.    2    0  80 

Pitching  inner  slope                          G.OOO     „        2    0  600 

Soiling  outer  slope                           4,800     „        0    2  40 

Excavation  for  culvert  and  va'ive- 

tower                                         4,500  c.  yd.    4    0  900 

Ditto  for  bye-wash                           4,000     „        1    0  200 

Concrete  in  foundations     ..     ..        ^'OO     „        <•    0  90 

Ditto  in  bye-wash                            2,200     „        7    0  //O 

Brickwork  in  culvert  and  valve- 

tower                                           700     „      21    0  840 

Gravel  puddle                                    500              1    0  100 

Stone  sills,  caps,  coping.  &c.      ..      1,500  c.  ft.       2    0  loO 

Valves,  &c   1^0 

Eootbridge   

Gauge-weir   l*^" 

£13, GOO 

Conliugeucics   1,100 

15,000 

Laud  and  fencing    5,000 

£20,000 

This  would  bo  at  the  ralo  of  £435  per  million  cubic  feet 
of  storage-room,  for  works  and  land,  but  as,  perhaps, 
there  might  bo  required  as  much  as  £2,000  for  expenses 
outside  these,  the  who'.o  cost  per  million  cubic  feet 
would  be  £478. 
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SECTION  VI. 
Concrete  for  EiiBANiciiESTS  and  Da:ms. 

Where  reservoirs  are  desired  to  be  made  in  situations 
which  afford  no  clay  for  puddle,  and  nothing  but  loose 
earth  and  stone  for  the  embankment,  the  use  of  concrete 
maj  be  extended,  in  forming  the  bulk  of  an  embankment 
or  dam.  Where  the  range  of  stone  is  extensive  and 
massive,  and  is  bedded,  it  may  be  more  advantageously 
cut  into  blocks  for  setting  as  proj^er  juasonry.  The 
materials  of  the  immediate  site,  whatever  tbey  are,  are 
those  only  which  can  bo  used  with  economy  for  the  main 
portion  of  a  reservoir  embankment.  Where  these  consist 
of  stone,  in  any  form,  they  may  be  used  either  hy  way  of 
setting,  in  such  blocks  as  can  be  procured,  or  they  may 
be  broken  up  for  concrete,  and  used  for  the  bulk  of  the 
embankment.  The  material  is  heavier  than  earth,  and  less 
liable  to  slip,  and  for  both  these  reasons  it  may  be  used  in 
bulk  of  less  magnitude,  with  the  same  degree  of  resistance. 

Concrete  may  fairly  be  taken  to  weigh  1201b.  per 
cubic  foot  at  the  least,  and  much  more  with  some  kinds 
of  stone,  while  961b.  per  cubic  foot  is  a  heavy  average 
for  earth.  The  weights  of  stone  of  various  kinds  are 
approximately  as  follows,  per  cubic  foot  in  the  solid  state, 
viz.:  basalt,  1801b.;  granite,  16Glb.;  mountain  lime- 
stone, 1701b.;  clay  slate,  1801b.;  trap,  1701b.;  sand- 
stone, l-14lb.  as  an  average,  but  some  kinds  are  only 
1301b.  ;  chalk,  1601b.  When  broken  up  for  concrete 
into  pieces  of  about  4  cubic  inches,  the  space  occupied  by 
a  cubic  foot  of  solid  stone  extends  to  about  li  cubic  foot, 
more  or  l^ss  as  the  pieces  are  moved  about  amongst  each 
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other  so  that  the  angles  interlock,  and  the  quantity  of 
sand,  or  fine  gravel  and  sand,  with  which  the  interstices 
may  be  filled,  varies  accordingly. 

The  cementing  substance  required  to  combine  the  mass 
must  be  such  as  wUl  set  under  water.  The  beds  of  blue- 
lias  limestone  furnish  a  hydrate  of  lime  which  has  this 
property  in  a  degree  sufacient  for  the  purpose ;  and  so, 
indeed,  have  some  parts  of  the  Wenlock  limestone  and  the 
o-ray  chalk  ;  but  in  other  situations,  where  the  cementing 
substance  must  be  brought  from  a  distance,  Portland 
cement  will  be  the  most  proper  material,  for  the  reason 
that  the  less  the  weight  to  be  carried  to  the  spot  the 
better,  and  that  Portland  cement  will  bear  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  sand.  ^        -,  n    .  -j.  •  i 

Eiver-sand,  if  clean,  is  better  than  pit-sand,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  safe  to  assume,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  aU  nver- 
sand  is  better  than  pit-sand,  inasmuch  as  it  often  contains 
vegetable  and  animal  fibre  in  injurious  quantity,  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  it  by  any  ordinaiy  or  eco- 
nomical means.  The  only  means  of  separatmg  objection- 
able matter  from  sand  to  be  used  for  mortar  or  concrete 
is  washino-  it,  and  river-sand  has  already  had,  before  it  is 
procured,  more  washing  than  can  be  artificially  given  to 
it  and  if  the  objectionable  woody  fibre,  rags,  wool,  hair, 
&c  remain  in  it  where  it  is  procurable,  they  may  be 
considered  as  being  inseparable;  and  sand  containing 
these,  or  any  of  them,  in  considerable  quantity,  is  unht 

for  this  purpose.  ,  .  . 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  organic  matter  in  river- 
sand  would  be  to  burn  it  out,  but  that  would  be  a  process 
too  costly  to  be  carried  out.  Pit-sand,  on  the  contrary,  is 
free  from  these,  but  contains  too  much  earthy  matter, 
which  requires  washing  out  of  it.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  do  this  entirely,  with  any  degree  of  economy,  for  m 
many  cases  the  quantity  of  clean  sand  left  after  the  opera- 
tion of  thorough  washing  would  be  so  small  as  not  to  be 
worth  having  at  tho  price  it  would  cost ;  and  when  neither 
clean  river-sand  nor  good  pit-sand  is  procurable,  cmshed 
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sandstone  may  be  used  ;  but  it  is  not  a  good  material  for 
tlie  purpose,  inasmuch  as  that  any  stone  which  can  be 
crushed  into  sand  contains  much  earthy  matter.  Sand 
procured  in  this  way  is,  of  course,  costly,  but  even  then 
it  is  not  of  good  quality,  and  either  of  the  other  kinds  is 
to  be  preferred  to  it,  when  cleansed. 

There  is  another  source  from  which  the  necessary  fine 
material  for  concrete  may  be  procured.  Clay  may  be 
burnt  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  at  an  almost  small 
expense,  and  if  well  burnt  may  be  crushed  into  a  fine 
material  resembling  sand,  which,  although  not  so  good  a 
material  as  clean  sand,  is  preferable  to  some  others,  inas- 
much as  it  is  absolutely  clean;  its  fault  is  that  it  is 
absorbent,  and,  if  not  well  burnt,  too  much  so  for  use. 
Crushed  engine-cinders  form  another  material  of  similar 
character,  and  equally  good  if  procured  clean,  and  con- 
sisting- of  engine-cinders  only ;  house-ashes  are,  of  course, 
inadmissible  under  any  circamstances. 

The  immediate  purpose  for  which  concrete  is  intended 
to  be  used  seems  to  be  not  always  kept  in  view  in  speci- 
fying the  proportions  of  its  several  components. 

Where  it  is  used  as  a  foundation  to  carry  weight,  or  more 
properly  to  distribute  weight  over  a  larger  area  of  founda- 
tion, much  sand  is  to  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  it  weakens 
the  coherence  of  the  materials  as  a  whole.  It  is  better  in 
this  case  to  use  the  cementing  substance  for  the  purpose; 
of  the  adherence  of  the  parts  of  the  larger  material  to 
each  other,  and,  instead  of  driving  them  asunder  by  inter- 
posing sand,  to  bring  them  as  close  together  as  possible, 
and  let  each  piece  of  the  larger  material  be  coated  with 
its  due  proportion  of  cementing  substance.  If,  after  the 
larger  material  had  been  brought  as  nearly  into  contact  as 
IS  practicable,  the  space  of  the  remaining  interstices  could 
be  known,  they  might  with  advantage  be  filled ;  but,  as 
they  could  not  be  known,  the  probability  is  that,  if  filled 
at  all,  they  would  be  over-filled,  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  material  driven  asunder,  so  that  it  is  probably  better 
to  avoid  sand  altogether. 
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But  where  concrete  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  wall  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  water,  the  interstices  of  the  ma- 
teS  require  filling  up,  and  it  is  important  to  know 
liat  ellt  oa  of  sp^ace'they  hear  to  the  solid  materia  , 
Tr  to  the  whole  mass,  in  order  that  they  may  be  com- 

^ttundtstood,and  is  to  he  insisted  upon  as  a  point 
of  the  very  greatest  importance,  that  the  materials  wrth 
1  \Z  Poncrete  is  to  he  made  must  be  clean  :  no  good  con- 

'I'JifaWar  stones  lie  closer  together  than  rounded 
.raveb  tonts,  if  means  are  taken  to  press  them  ogether ; 
i?rnot  so  ^^ ithout  such  means.  When  loosely  tipped  in 
^  heai,  the  rnterslices  are  larger  with  angular  stones  than 
tuwlvel  wH  without  ramming,  settles  itself  to  as 
Treat  a  deSCe  of  compactness  as  it  is  capable  of ;  whereas 
great  a  ^^g  ee  i  compacted  by  rammmg. 

T  °'-::SeIrgrar  is  detrimental  rather  than  useful 

+lZt  brino-ino-  them  closer  together  as  a  whole. 

the  Xial  be  neither  angular  nor  much  rounded, 
1    oh  shino-le   it  is  of  intermediate  character  m  this 
as  l^^^f -^^3'.,  ,^,,,^ed  with  some  advantage. 
Ttt;mS  wr  perfect  spheres  the  spaces  amongst 

ttem  could  be  calculated  ^^^^^^'^^^  .^.^eter  of 

The  distance,  A  B,  ±  )g.      (^nexi,     „  j,  x,._g„eTse 
•  A  C  being  half  the  diameter,  and  B  C_thetiansverso 

Inno-itudmai  ciistance  ubiuj,  i-i^v^  i   •  i,*  -r  P  — 

the  vertical  arrangement.  Fig.  H,  the  height  B  C 
^^^^ITAC^  as  before,  and  the  cubic  space  occupied 
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cubic  inch,  leaving  a  space  around  eacli  ball  of  -75  — 
•  5236  =  •  2264  cubic  inch,  and  the  ratio  of  the  liollow  space 
to  the  whole  space  occupied  is  -2264  to  •  75,  or  30  percent. 

If  the  balls  are  2  in.  diameter,  the  distance  apart  of  the 
rows  of  balls  is  J'^^^^Z^^  =  1  •  732  in.,  both  horizontally 
and  vertically,  and  the  space  occupied  by  each  ball  is  2  x 
(!•  732)2  _  ,3  inches.     The  solid  sphere  is  pro- 

portional to  the  cube  of  its  diameter,  or  to  2^  =  8,  and  is 
•5236  X  8  =  4-188  cubic  inches,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
hollow  space  to  the  whole  space  occupied  is  1-812  to  6,  or 
30  per  cent.,  as  before.  If  the  balls  are  3  in.  diameter, 
the  percentage  is  the  same.  The  distance  apart  of  the 
rjws  is  V  3-  -  (l-5)'2  =  2-598  in.,  and  the  space  occupied 
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by  each  ball  is  3  x  (2-598)2  =  20-25  cubic  inch.  The 
solid  sphere  is  -  5236  x  3^  =  14- 137  cubic  inches,  leaving  a 
space  around  each  ball  of  20-25  -  14-137  =  6-113  cubic 
inches,  and  the  ratio  of  the  hollow  space  to  the  whole  space 
is  6  •  1 1 3  to  20  -  25,  or  30  per  cent. 

These  may  be  compared  with  some  trials  of  the  pro- 
portions of  sand  and  shingle  at  the  Tortsniouth  Dock- 
yard Extension  works,  given  by  Mr.  Colson  *  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  February, 
1881,  where  15  samples  of  shingle  of  1  cubic  foot  eachi 
from  various  localities— viz.,  from  Langston  Harbour, 
Browndown,  and  Portsmouth  Harbour— were  tried,  and 
which  showed  that  it  required,  on  the  average  of  the  15 
samples  from  the  above-named  localities,  38  -  4  per  cent,  of 
*  C.  Colso;),  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. 
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.^and  to  fill  tlie  interstices,  or  2-630  parts  of  sHngle  to 

1  of  sand.  There  was  53-3  per  cent,  of  sand  m  tJie 
material  as  procured  and  used  in  the  dock  walls  and  other 
parts  of  the  work,  or  1-875  of  shingle  to  1  of  sand;  but 
in  the  trials  the  quantity  of  sand  was  reduced  to  that 
which  was  sufacient  only  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the 
shincrle,  with  the  above  results.  At  the  same  time  ib 
trials  were  made  of  the  quantity  of  cement  required  to 
fill  the  interstices  of  the  sand  for  mortar,  which  showed 
a  proportion  of  36-4  parts  of  cement  to  100  of  sand,  or 

2  •  715  of  sand  to  1  of  cement.  .  ,     r.  . 

Mr.  Deacon,*  of  Liverpool,  made  some  trials  ot  concrete 
used  in  the  foundation  of  roadways,  given  in  a  paper 
read  by  him  at  the  Institution  in  April,  1879.  iJie 
concrete  consisted  of  8  parts  of  broken  stone,  6  parts  ot 
o-ravel,  and  1  of  cement,  making  a  mass,  when  mixed  and 
beaten  together,  of  11  parts  of  stone  and  gravel  to  1  of  set 
cement;  from  which  it  woijld  seem,  the  cement  being 
included  in  the  11  parts,  that  it  required  3  parts  of  gravel 
(containing  half  a  part  of  cement)  to  fill  the  interstices  of 
the  broken  stone,  there  being  in  the  produced  mass  3  parts 
of  o-ravel  more  than  was  sufiicient  to  fill  the  interstices. 
The  percentage  of  space  of  the  interstices  of  the  broken 
stone  to  the  whole  mass  was  thus  3  to  11,  or  27  •  27  per  cent. 

When  the  qtiantity  of  sand  and  cement  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  required  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the 
larger  material,  as  in  this  latter  case  and  in  the  walls  ot 
the  Portsmouth  Dockyard  extension,  it  takes  the  form  of 
a  matrix  in  which  are  embedded  the  larger  pieces  of 
material,  and  thus  becomes  or  resembles  rubble  masonry, 
snch  as  is  found  in  the  old  castle-walls  and  Eoman  build- 
ings, in  which  pieces  of  rough  stone  are  embedded  m  a 
coarse  mortar.  This  is  the  form  whic:h  concrete  walls  should 
take  which  are  intended  to  retain  water  in  a  reservoir. 
Concrete  has  not  hitherto  been  used  to  form  a  reservoir  em- 
bankment entirely,  but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
used  to  protect  the  puddle  walls  of  earthen  embankments. 
*  G.  F.  DoncoD,  Esq.,  JI.Inst.C.E. 
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Stream  Gauges. 

The  watershed  line  along  the  tops  of  hills  sheds  the 
rainfall  in  opposite  directions  into  different  valleys— the 
basm,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  in  each  case,  from  source 
to  sea ;  or  the  catchment  area,  or  drainage  area,  or  water- 
shed area,  when  a  part  only  is  dealt  with. 

Of  the  rain  falling  upon  this  watershed  area  and  runninc; 
oflfm  streams,  some  is  lost  by  evaporation  in  the  atmosphere 
and  absorption  into  the  ground  before  it  arrives  at  the 
point  down  to  which  the  area  is  calculated,  and  the 
<iuantity  lost  can  only  be  ascertained  by  gauging  the 
flow  of  the  streams  and  comparing  the  quantity  so  found 
with  the  whole  quantity  due  to  the  area  and  depth  of 
rainfall.  The  quantity  lost  varies  with  the  declivity  and 
character  of  the  ground. 

After  a  sufScient  number  of  gaugings  of  the  streams  has 
been  made,  the  practical  quantity  which  can  be  depended 
upon  may  be  ascertained.    Such  gauges,  being  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  may  be  made  with  planks,  the  joints  being 
grooved  and  tongued,  and  the  whole  bolted  together  and 
stiflTened  with  battens.    A  stream  should  be  gauged  daily 
at  least  once,  but  that  is  not  sufficiently  often  for  accuracy 
tor  withm  twenty-four  hours  the  depth  of  water  flowing 
over  the  gauge  may  vary  greatly.    Twice  a  day,  or  three 
times,  18  not  too  often— say  at  6  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  and  8  p.m.— 
and  even  these  frequent  observations  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  notes  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  rains  sufii- 
ciently  heavy  to  influence  the  stream  of  water ;  but  these 
are  not  so  necessary  if  the  twenty-four  hours  be  divided 
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into  three  equal  periods  of  time  for  tlie  observations  of  the 

"^'if  any  gange  of  this  sort,  whether  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, it  is  necessary  to  dam  up  the  stream  of  water  and 
form  a  considerable  pond  in  which  the  water  may  expand 
itself  and  flow  out  quietly  over  the  gauge,  and  from  as 
nearly  still  water  as  possible.  If  this  precaution  be  not 
taken  the  velocity  of  the  water  before  arriving  at  the 
gauge  would  have  to  be  measured  at  the  time  of  ever^ 
observation,  and  this  would  admit  numerous  possibilities 

""^Hydraulicians  have  measured  the  actual  quantities  of 
water  flowino-  over  weirs  and  notches  m  thin  plates  and 
JaS-g  ugesl  by  receiving  into  a  large  tank  below  the 
Luo-e  all  the  water  flowing  over  it  m  a  given  time  a 
?:rious  depths,  every  condition  of  the  flow  of  -t-^-^^ 
the  construction  of  the  gauge  being  observed  at  the  same 
tioie-such  as  the  width  of  the  gauge  with  reference  to 
thTwidth  of  the  pond;  the  thickness  of  the  lip  or  sill 
over  which  the  water  flows;  whether  tl^^  edge  be  hor. 
zontal,  crosswise  of  the  gauge,  or  bevelled  _  off  and  if 
bevellk,  which  direction,  whether  outside  or  inside;  and 
the  sam;  with  respect  to  the  ends  of  the  openings ;  the 
velocity  of  the  current  (if  any)  before  arriving  at  tl  . 
gauge  i  and  whether  the  depth  recorded  be  that  fiou^^ 
fhefu^face  of  the  water  in  the  pond  or  that  dj-c  ly  ove 
the  sill  of  the  weir  or  in  the  notch ;  because  this  latter  is 
always  considerably  less  than  the  foi;mer  and  reqvures 
the  application  of  a  different  rule,  and  not  one  of  these 
particut^  can  be  omitted  to  be  recorded  if  the  gaugings 
Le  to  l^ave  the  value  which  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
them  would  otherwise  give  them. 

The  depths  have  been  mostly  measured  from  still  ^  atci 
and  the  results  have  been  formulated  accordingly ;  but  it 
-8  not  suflicient  to  assume  that  this  has  al^^ys  been  the 
depth  measured,  unless  it  has  been  expressly  stated  so. 
Some  of  the  experiments  have  been  made  over  thm  phates 
of  copper  or  iron,  some  over  thicker  plates  of  iron,  some 
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over  boards  of  various  thicknesses,  and  as  these  and  other 
particulars  have  varied,  the  actual  quantilies  passing  into 
the  outer  tanks  have  varied  for  the  same  depths ;  and  in 
adopting  a  thickness  of  the  lip  of  the  gauge,  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  relied  upon, 
so  as  to  place  the  gauge  under  similar  conditions  to  those 
of  one  set  or  another  of  these. 

Almost  any  set  of  experiments  may  be  relied  upon  if 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  made  be  duly 
observed ;  but  if  they  be  taken  together  indiscriminately 
they  form  nothing  better  than  a  muddle  of  facts  from 
which  nothing  certain  can  be  determined.  For  this 
reason,  in  fixing  a  temporary  plank-gauge,  for  instance, 
where  the  water  can  be  dammed  up  into  a  pond  large 
enough  to  prevent  it  reaching  the  gauge  with  any  distinct 
current,  2iii.  is  a  better  thickness  than  3in.,  because  a 
greater  number  of  accurate  experiments  has  been  made 
over  planks  2in.  thick  than  over  Sin.  planks. 

And  with  reference  to  other  experiments,  the  same  pre- 
caution should  be  taken.  Mr.  Blackwell's  *  experiments 
Avere  made  over  various  thicknesses  of  lip  and  widths  of 
sill,  thin  plates,  2in.  planks,  and  wide-crested  weirs,  and 
over  various  lengths  of  gauge  with  the  same  depth  of  water, 
— 3ft.,  6ft.  and  10ft.  Those  over  2in.  planks  were  120  or 
more  in  number,  from  lin.  to  14in.  in  depth. 

Those  experiments  of  Mr.  Blackwell,  above  referred  to, 
were  made  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  and  were  made 
from  a  still  head  of  water;  but  it  will  often  happen  in 
gauging  streams  that  a  pond  large  enough  to  effect  this 

cannot  be  made,  and  in  that  case  a  set  of  experiments  

also  over  a  gauge  2in.  thick,  of  iron — made  at  one  of  the 
reservoirs  of  the  Bristol  Waterworks,  more  resemble  the 
conditions  of  temporary  stream  gauges,  the  pond  being 
not  so  large,  and  the  water  arriving  at  the  gauge  with 
some  current,  though  not  much.  The  co-efficients  found 
from  these  experiments  were  therefore  greater  tlian  those 
found  from  the  experiments  first  referred  to. 

*  The  Lite  T.  E.  Blackwell,  M.In.st.C.E. 
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This  latter  set  of  experiments  was  made  by  Mr.  Black- 
well  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  James  Simpson, 
the  engineer  of  the  Bristol  Waterworks,  who  furnished  to 
him  a  set  of  observations  he  had  previously  made  on  the 
same  weir,  which  is  the  weir  of  the  gauge-basm  of  the 
Chew  Magna  Eeservoir,  and  is  10ft.  long.  The  experi- 
ments were  about  60  in  number,  from  lin.  to  9in.  m  deptJi. 

If  it  is  intended  to  rely  upon  those  experiments  which 
have  been  made  over  thin  plates,  the  number  of  which  is, 
perhaps,  greater  than  has  been  made  with  planks  of  any 
thickness,  although  most  of  those  over  thin  plates  have 
been  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  strip  of  sheet-iron  may  be 
screwed  on,  on  the  upper  side  of  a  plank-gauge ;  but  m 
that  case  it  should  project  clearly  beyond  the  edge  ot  the 
plank,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  plank  may  have  no  influence 
upon  the  flow  of  water,  and  when  a  strip  of  iron  is  thus 
attached  on  the  upper  side  of  the  opening,  the  edges  of 
the  plank  should  be  bevelled  outwards,  away  from  the 

iron  plate.  „  t 

With  reference  to  the  dimensions  of  a  gauge  regaicl 
must  be  had  to  the  area  of  the  drainage  ground  and  to 
the  probable  variation  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  water. 
The  -auge  must  allow  floods  to  pass  through  it  or  over  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  small  enough  m  width  to 
gauge  the  dry-weather  flow.  The  one  quantity  may  be 
a  thousand  times  more  than  the  other. 

The  variations  being  so  great,  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
the  smaller  quantities  to  a  less  width  than  that  of  the  full 
gauge,  by  making  a  notch  in  the  gauge  of  such  limited 
width  as  will  afi-ord  a  measurable  depth,  and  one  which 
will  accord  nearly  with  some  of  the  depths  which  have 

X:Tl"hrn:tch,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
o-auo-e,  should  be  apportioned  in  some  degree  to  the  area 
of  ground  from  which  the  water  flows.  To  take,  for  an 
instance,  300  acres,  there  may  flow  froni  it  as  small  a 
quantit;  as  10  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  less,  and  a  flood 
may  amount  to  9,000  or  10,000  cubic  feet  per  mmute.  If 
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the  notch  be  made  2ft.  wide,  10  cubic  feet  per  minute 
would  pass  through  it  with  a  depth  of  lin.,  or  there- 
abouts ;  and  if  the  depth  of  the  notch  be  6in.,  the 
quantity  would  be  about  140  cubic  feet  per  minute  when 
running  full.  A  considerable  rainfall  would  then  have 
taken  place.  Greater  quantities  of  water  than  this 
would  extend  over  the  whole  width  of  the  s:aus:e. 

To  avoid  errors,  it  is  well  not  to  subdivide  the  width, 
and  form  more  than  one  notch.  If  the  full  width  be  made 
6ft.,  the  gauge  would  pass  3,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  when 
running  1ft.  9in.  deep,  and  this  would  be  deep  enough  for 
the  full  depth  of  the  gauge,  in  consideration  of  its  strength. 

Floods  gi-eater  than  10  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre 
of  the  drainage  ground  would  pass  over  the  top  of  the 
gauge,  and  could  not,  perhaps,  be  accurately  measured ;  but 
the  gauge  ought  to  be  so  set  that  a  proper  record  of  the 
depth  can  be  made,  and  some  tolerably  approximate  esti- 
mate made  of  even  the  greatest  flood. 

To  resist  floods,  the  gauge  must  be  secured  in  masonry 
walls  at  the  ends,  the  ends  of  the  plank-gauge  being  built 
into  them,  or  by  piling,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  fixing  the  gauge  is 
to  divert  the  water  from  its  channel,  if  possible ;  but  if 
not,  to  divert  it  from  each  half  alternately,  by  a  clay  dam, 
and  to  pump  out  the  water  and  excavate  a  trench  across 
the  bed  of  the  stream  and  well  into  the  banks  on  each 
side,  of  a  width  of  about  3ft.  and  about  the  same  depth, 
to  be  filled  with  puddled  clay ;  and  when  a  depth  of  2ft. 
of  puddle  has  been  formed  in  the  bottom,  the  gauge 
should  be  set  level  upon  it,  and  the  filling  of  the  trench 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  gauge  completed  up  to  the  bed  of 
the  stream. 

On  the  lower  side  the  puddle  will  be  covered  with 
the  pitching-stones  of  the  apron,  the  top  of  which  should 
be  at  least  6in.  below  the  notch.  If  the  pitching-stones 
are  18in.  deep,  this  makes  the  depth  of  the  gauge  below 
the  notch  2ft.  If  the  depth  of  the  notch  be  Gin.,  and 
the  top  of  the  gauge  1ft.  9in.  above  the  top  of  it,  the 
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whole  depth  of  the  gauge  at  the  ends  ^vill  be  4ft.  3in. 
The  length  of  the  gauge  would  be  20ft.,  the  faces  of  the 
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abutment  walls  between  which  it  is  fixed  being  18ft. 
apart,  and  each  end  of  the  gauge  should  bo  built  lit.  into 
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the  vvalls.  Such  a  gauge  might  be  made  of  Sin.  planks, 
the  edges  being  reduced  to  2in.,  unless  thin  iron  plates  be 
attached.  It  would  require  to  be  strongly  battened,  and 
it  should  be  supported  by  piles,  12  by  12,  in  the  positions 
shown  in  diagram  on  the  preceding  page,  strutted  from 
other  piles  in  the  banks  of  the  stream.  To  allow  the 
greatest  flood  to  pass  over  the  top  of  the  gauge  with  a 
depth  not  exceeding  loin.,  the  total  length  between  the 
walls  would  require  to  be  18ft.,  and  the  walls  should  be 
carried  up  to  that  height  above  the  top  of  the  gauge,  and 
as  far  into  the  banks  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  water 
round  them. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  depth  of  the  puddle- 
trench  named,  3ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  stream,  is  but 
little,  considering  the  height  of  the  water  above  it  in  a 
flood,  which  might  be  4ift.  or  oft.,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  water  might  blow  a  hole  through  the  ground  under 
the  puddle.  It  is  a  contingency  to  be  considered,  but 
it  is  not  a  thing  which  would  probably  occur,  and  the 
apprehension  of  it  need  not  prevent  a  gauge  being  fixed 
in  the  manner  described.  At  the  same  time,  if  circum- 
stances are  favourable,  it  might  be  better  to  carry  the 
puddle-trench  deeper. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  loose  bottom  of  sand  and  gravel — 
bnt  not  in  a  compacted  gravelly-clay  bottom — a  row  of 
sheet-piling  would  be  preferable  to  a  puddle-trench,  for 
which  Sin.  deals  would  be  sufficient,  and  if  the  bottom  is 
silt,  wholly  or  in  great  part,  piling  becomes  a  necessity, 
as  in  such  ground  the  water  would  be  very  likely  to  flow 
out  under  the  puddle.  It  is  important  that  the  gauge 
not  only  be  set  level  from  end  to  end,  but  that  it  remain 
so,  and  a  gauge  of  this  length  should  be  supported  by 
two  intermediate  bearing  piles,  or  large  stakes,  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  4in.  to  Gin.  square,  or  Sin.  to 
7in.  diameter ;  and  these  intermediate  supports  are  equally 
necessary,  whatever  the  ground  may  be. 

The  dimensions  of  the  gauge  shown  in  the  diagrams 
are  suitable  for  an  area  of  SOO  acres  or  thereabouts,  and 
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for  larger  areas  it  will  be  preferable  to  gauge  tbe  quan- 
tity of  water  at  two  or  more  different  points  of  the  area 
if  more  than  one  stream  proceed  from  it,  rather  than, 
for  a  temporary  gauge,  to  place  one  to  command  the 
whole  area ;  for  a  plank-gauge  cannot  well  be  made  longer 
than  about  20ft.,  or  wider  than  4ft.  or  5ft. 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  notch  2ft.  is  little  enough, 
while  2ft.  above  the  top  of  it  is  high  enough,  in  considera- 
tion of  its  strength  to  resist  a  flood,  and,  indeed,  this  it 
would  not  do,  with  these  dimensions,  unless  firmly  sup- 
ported laterally  near  the  middle,  either  by  struts  from  the 
banks  or  by  raking  struts  from  piles  driven  into  the  bed 
oF  the  stream,  or  by  raking  walls  built  in  the  same  posi- 
tions. The  planking,  indeed,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  being 
merely  a  watertight  shield,  without  lateral  strength. 

The  width  of  the  pond  immediately  above  the  gauge 
should  be  considerably  wider  than  the  total  length  of  the 
gauge — ia  this  case  not  less  than  30ft. — and  the  depth  of 
water  should  be  measured  at  a  distance  of  6ft.  above  the 
gauge,  for  which  purpose  a  stake  should  be  driven  as  far 
from  the  edge  of  the  pond  as  will  allow  the  divisions  of 
the  scale  to  be  distinctly  read,  and  on  the  stake  a  scale 
divided  into  hundredths  of  a  foot,  or  into  tenths  of  an 
inch,  should  be  fixed  with  its  zero  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  notch. 

The  depth  of  the  water  passing  over  the  gauge-weir 
affects  the  quantity  in  two  respects;  first,  as  being 
directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity,  as  the  width  is,  the 
two  dimensions  forming  the  sectional  area  calculated 
upon;  and,  secondly,  it  affects  the  quantity  as  being  a 
measure  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  passes 
over,  this  being  proportionate  to  the  square  root  of  the 
depth. 

Dividing  the  cubic  quantities  measured  in  a  tank, 
which  have  passed  over  the  gauge-weir  at  known  depths, 
by  all  the  dimensions  before  stated,  numbers  result  which 
are  the  constant  multipliers  required  to  convert  the 
general  formula  to  practical  use. 
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If  c  =  the  constant  multiplier. 

w  =  the  width  of  the  gauge  in  feet. 
d  =  the  depth  of  water  in  inches. 
Q  =  the  quantity  in  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
Q  =  c  w  d  f^l  d  =  c  IV  ,J  d}^ 
The  values  of  c,  derived  from  Mr.  Blackwell's  experi- 
ments before  mentioned,  made  on  the  Kenuet  and  Avon 
Canal,  are  as  follow  for  2in.-plauk  weirs,  and  for  iron, 
plates  -ij-in..  thick. 


Values  of  c. 

r»eptb3.  2in.  planki.  Thin  plates. 

lin  3-50  ..     ..  5-72 

2m  4-25  ..     ..  5-70 

Sin  4-41:  ..     ..  4-91 

4iu  4-44  ..     ..  4-90 

Sin  4-f!2  ..     ..  4-83 

6iij  4-57  ..     ..  4-57 

7in  -j-Gl   

Sin  4-4.S  ..     ..  4-48 

9in  4-44  ..     ..  4-08 


These  are  the  means  of  tlie  values  obtained  for  the  several 
Avidths  of  3ft.,  6t.,  and  10ft.,  in  the  case  of  2in.  planks, 
and  of  3ft.  and  10ft.  in  that  of  thin  plates.  It  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  advisable  to  take  averages  upon  which  to  base  future 
calculations— that  is  to  say,  averages  of  results,  although 
each  result  should  be  the  average  of  a  number  of  experi- 
mental observations  of  the  same  thing,  to  insure  accuracy. 
But  in  this  case  it  may  be  observed,  on  an  examination  of 
the  experiments,  that  there  is  less  reason  to  refrain  from 
adopting  an  average  of  lengths  than  of  depths;  the 
depths,  therefore,  and  their  corresponding  co-efificients,  are 
given  in  detail,  while,  in  respect  of  width  of  opening,  the 
means  of  the  values  of  the  several  co-eflicients  are  set 
down. 

Mr.  Beardmore,  a  very  good  authority,  gave  5-1  for 
thin  plates.  Mr.  Francis,  of  Lowell,  U.S.,  gives  what  is 
equivalent  to  4-81  for  a  plate  lin.  thick,  bui  rounded  off 
on  both  arrises,  so  that  there  is  only  ^in.  flat  on  the  top. 

But  for  temporary  stream-gauges  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  bring  the  water  to  a  still  head,  such  as  the  values  of  c 
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above  stated  demand  ;  and  probably  those  derived  from 
the  experiments  at  Chew  Magna,  before  i  eferred  to,  would 
give  results  nearer  the  truth  in  such  cases.  They  are 
approximately  as  follow,  for  an  iron  plate  2in.  thick,  flat 
on  the  top,  the  width  of  the  opening  being  10ft.  :— 

Depths.  Values  of  c. 

lin.   10  2in   5'0 

2in.   to2iin   5-1 

2iin.  to2iin   5-2 

2*in.  lo2ain   5-3 

27jin.    5-4 

Sin.    0"5 

Sin.  to  4in   •'''C 

4in.  to  5iii.    ' 

5in.  to  6in.    5  8 

Gin.  to  7in.    5-8 

7in.  to  Sin.    5'7 

Sin.  to9in   5-6 

It  may  be  observed  in  general  that  the  fundamental 
law  of  water  falling  over  a  weir  is  the  law  of  gravity  as 
it  affects  a  heavy  body  falling  freely,  which  is,  if  we  put 
g  =  the  force  of  gravity  =  32,  that  the  velocity  in  feet 
per  second  acquired  in  falling  through  thejieight  h  in  feet 
is  proportional  to  ^2gh  =  ^/6ih  =  8^h,  neglecting  a 
small  decimal  of  -02  or  -03. 

The  height  from  whicb  the  lowermost  particles  of  a 
.sheet  of  water  going  over  a  weir  fall,  is  the  height  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  above  the  weir,  Avhere  it  is  com- 
paratively still,  above  the  crest  of  the  weir ;  and  as  the 
velocity  of  the  particles  at  every  point  in  the  height 
decreases  upwards  as  the  square  root  of  the  depth  below 
the  surface,  the  mean  velocity  of  all  the  particles  cf 
the  sheet  of  water  is  necessarily  two-thirds  of  that  due 
to  the  lowermost,  the  velocity  due  to  which  is  S^h,  and 
the  mean  velocity  of  all  its  particles  from  bottom  to  top 
is  ?i  of  8jh  =  5J  V/i,  by  the  abstract  law. 

i3ut  when  the  weir  or  notch  through  which  the  water 
runs  is  much  less  than  the  width  of  tlio  pond  above  it,  the 
sudden  and  various  changes  of  direction  wliich  tlie  particles 
follow  offer  a  resistance  to  their  free  flow,  so  that  pi  actically 
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not  more  than  about  five-eiglitlis  of  the  calculated  abstract 
quantity  passes  over  a  weir — on  an  average  of  all  circum- 
stances— and  if  the  different  circumstances  of  weirs  could  be 
neglected,  the  quantity  in  cubic  feet  per  second  would 
be  f  of  5^  =  83-        per  foot  in  length  of  the  weir. 

If  the  depth  be  measured  in  inches,  the  constant  3^  should 
be  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of  12,  =  41-56 ; 
but  then,  when  depths  are  not  great,  it  becomes  better  to 
take  the  quantity  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  instead  of  per 

200 

second,  and  in  this  case  3^-  x  60  =  200,  and-  7  =  4-81, 

41  *56 

the  constant  multiplier  for  these  measurements.  It  is 
less  than  is  sometimes  adopted,  but  is  as  much  as  it  is  safe 
to  adopt  without  taking  into  account  all  those  particulars 
of  a  weir  which  bear  upon  the  obstructions  or  facilities  to 
the  flow  of  water  over  it. 

This  constant  4-81  is  applicable  to  what  may  be  called 
the  normal  condition  of  a  weir,  in  which  the  water  falls 
over  the  weir  or  notch  from  a  still  head,  and  when  the 
height  h  is  the  whole  height  from  the  sill  of  the  weir  to 
the  surface  of  still  water  above  it — say  four  or  five  feet 
above  it — and  when  there  is  no  velocity  of  approach. 

When  the  water  arrives  within  a  few  feet  of  the  weir  in 
a  stream  with  some  sensible  velocity  it  must  be  taken  into 
account ;  it  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  head  forcing 
the  water  over  the  weir,  and  this  head  is  one  sixty- 
fourth  part  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  feet  p>er 
second  with  which  the  water  flows,  at  its  surface,  towards 
the  weir. 

The  condition  which  most  influences  the  quantity  of 
water  passing  over  a  weir,  when  calculated  from  the 
whole  height  (/«),  is  the  thickness  of  the  lip  or  sill  over 
which  the  water  flows.  It  is  only  when  the  thickness  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  eliminated  altogether  from 
calculation,  that  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  quan- 
tity of  water  flowing  over  a  weir  can  be  arrived  at  by  the 
application  of  any  constant,  such  as  4-8,  or  perhaps  more 
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commonly  5  or  5-1 ;  and  indeed  for  accuracy  every  weir 
requires  a  careful  study  of  its  circumstances. 

The  influence  of  thickness  of  lip  or  sill,  over  which  the 
water  flows,  is  shown  clearly  by  some  trials  made  by  the 
author,  the  results  of  which  were  communicated  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  published  in  the 
Minutes  of  Proceedings,  vol.  xc.  p.  305.  One  set  of  ex- 
periments was  made  over  a  ^in.-plate  weir,  another  set 
over  a  3in.-plank  weir.  The  whole  depth  (/i)  varied 
from  lin.  to  Tin.  The  diminution  of  depth  on  the 
outer  edge  is  produced  by  the  retardation  of  the  flow 
over  the  sill  of  the  weir,  the  thicker  sill  retarding  the 
flow  of  water  more  than  the  thinner  one,  and  a  thin  plate, 
say  xVi^-  thick,  would,  if  tried  in  a  similar  way,  pro- 
bably show  still  less  retardation  than  the  ^in.  plate. 
Some  few  experiments  were  made  by  the  author  with 
sills  6in.  and  12in.  thick,  and  these  showed  much  greater 
reductions  of  depth  than  those  with  the  Sin.  plank,  but 
they  were  not  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant 
their  insertion  along  with  the  others  in  the  paper  com- 
municated to  the  Institution.  Such  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, they  showed  a  greater  diminution  of  depth  than  the 
weir's  of  less  thickness.  The  fact,  however,  which  is  the 
most  evident  upon  an  examination  of  every  experiment, 
with  whatever  thickness  of  sill,  is  that  there  is  no  simple 
ratio  between  the  whole  depth  (7i)  and  the  depth  on  the 
outer  edge        but  that  |-  varies  with  every  depth,  in 

such  manner  that  with  the  ^in.  plate 

(I  =  -72  7i  -f  -025  7r 
and  with  the  Sin.  plank 

d  =  -SS  li  +  -05 
These  are  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  a  few  experiments 
on  the  outer  edge  of  2in.  plank-wcirs,  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  T.  E.  Blackwell.  These  show  that  the  curve  which 
would  most  nearly  traverse  the  points  determined  by  the 
experiments  is  one  of  which  the  following  would  bo  the 
equation,  viz.,  d  =  'GO  h  +  -025  liK 
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The  following  diagram,  Fig.  13,  shows  all  three  curves. 
Ihe  scale  is  one-third  of  the  full  size.  By  plotting  the 
dimensions  to  the  full  size,  and  drawing  the  curve  through 
the  points  determined  by  the  rules  just  given,  the  depth 
on  the  outer  edge  resulting  from  every  whole  depth  may 
be  accurately  measured. 


in.      2  in.      3  in.      4  in.      Sin.      Gin.  7/ 
,  WHOLE  DEPTHS 


Fig.  13. 
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SECTION  YIII. 

E  A  IN  FALL. 


The  chief  source  of  tbe  raiafall  of  tins  country  is  tLe 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  heat  rays  of  the  sun  convert  ^^•afe^ 
into  vapour  ;  and  as  the  vapour  of 

air  bein-  about  five-eighths  of  the  weight  of  air,  bulk  loi 
bulk  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  it  rises  into 
the  atmosphere  and  collects  together  in  clouds,  which  are 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  chiefly  by  the  prevailing 
westerly  and  south-westerly  winds,  moving  laterally  and 
rising  up  against  the  hill-sides  into  a  colder  region  where 
t  contracts°and  unites  in  rain  drops,  for  as  it  is  heat  which 
changes  the  particles  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
into  vapour,  so  it  is  the  loss  of  heat  whicli  P^^-S- , 
vapour  into  water  again.    The  vapour  itself  is_  invisible 
what  is  seen  as  clouds  is  partially  condensed  into  wate 
but  not  yet  into  globules  heavy  enough  to  fall  through 
the  resisting  medium  of  air.  ,i     i  •  i 

Kain  is  precipitated  in  large  quantities  on  the  high 
<.round  of  the  chain  of  hills  which  range  in  a  generally 
noX  and  south  direction  through  England,  which  shed 
the  water  east  and  west-eastwards  into  the  great  basins 
ofthe  Thames,  the  Great  Ouse,  the  Trent,  the  Ilumber, 
;!  Yorkshire  Ouse,  the  Tees,  the  Tyne,  the  Tweed,^.o 
Forth  and  the  Tay,  and  westwards  into  those  f  ^he  O  yde, 
the  Eden,  the  Kibble,  the  Mersey,  the  Dee,  and  tbe  Sevcin 
wUh  other  (minor)  river-basins  ;  while  on  the  south  there 
:.fthe  Avo^n,  the  krret,  the  Exe,  and  the  Tan^i^  T^^^^^ 
dividing  ridge  begins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes, 
and  upon  or  near  it  are  situated  Wootton  I3assct,  Thames 
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Head,  Cheltenham,  Daventiy,  Naseby,  Coventry,  Birmino- 
ham,  Wolverhampton,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Buxton, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Saddleworth,  Eochdale,  Colne,  Settle,' 
Eibble  Head,  Swaledale  Head,  Tindale  Tarn,  Tyne  Head, 
Tweed  Head,  and  Clyde  Head;  and  so  into  the  rocky 
formations  of  Scotland. 

These  hills  intercept  the  clouds  of  vapour  and  condense 
a  portion  of  them  which  is  not  able  to  rise  over  their 
tops,  precipitating  a  large  amount  of  rain,  the  fall  being 
generally  from  30in.  to  40iu.  in  a  year,  and  as  much  as 
70in.  or  80in.  in  particular  situations;  while  other  por- 
tions of  vapour  follow  the  western  slopes  until  they  come 
to  a  gap  or  break  in  the  range  of  hills,  through  which 
they  pour  and  are  condensed  on  the  eastern  side,  giving 
at  these  particular  places  as  much  rain  as  on  the  western 
side. 

If  the  rainfall  on  the  western  coast  be  compared  with 
that  further  inland,  it  will  be  seen  to  increase  as  these 
hills  are  approached.  Mr.  Bateman  drew  attention  to  this 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Water  Supply  Commission,  to 
the  effect  that  if  in  any  particular  year  the  rain  on  the 
westerly  coast,  say,  at  Liverpool,  is  36in.,  and  going  right 
across  the  country  to  the  east  coast,  it  increases  as  the 
range  of  hills  is  approached,  where  it  is  at  the  foot,  say, 
40in.,  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  it  is  from  50in.  to  60in. ; 
further  east  it  is  30in.,  and  further  east  still  it  is  20in. 
In  an  investigation  he  had  made  across  England  from 
Liverpool  over  the  Manchester  Waterworks  drainage- 
ground  and  over  that  of  Halifax,  it  was  observed  that  the 
winds  impinge  upon  the  westerly  slope  of  the  mountains 
which  form  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rivington  (Liverpool) 
Waterworks  drainage-ground,  where  in  a  certain  year  the 
rainfall  was  48-Jin. 

Over  the  ridge,  in  the  first  trough  to  the  east,  are  the 
Bolton  Waterworks,  the  trough  running  pretty  nearly 
north  and  south ;  and  at  Belmont,  in  the  Bolton  Water- 
works district,  the  rain  was  63in.    The  next  trough  is  the 
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valley  from  whicli  tlie  Blackburn  Waterworks  are  supplied, 
and  there  it  was  42in. ;  and  over  tlie  mountains  riglit 
down  in  the  east  it  was  30in. 

The  Manchester  Waterworks  are  formed  in  a  mountain 
range,  the  Pennine  chain  of  hills,  lying  between  Man- 
chester and  Shefiaeld,  commonly  called  the  backbone  of 
England.    Kain  at  Manchester  in  1859  was  38in.,  in  round 
numbers.    Going  eastward,  the  rain  at  the  Denton  Keser- 
voir,  which  is  300ft.  above  the  sea,  was  34in ;  at  Newton 
it  was  35in.,  and  a  little  further  east  it  was  33in.  All 
these  places  are  upon  the  plain,  or  nearly  the  plain. 
Then  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  the  depth  of  rain  was  46^in. 
Higher  up  at  tlie  head  of  the  valley,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  hills,  it  was  53iin.,  then  57-64in.;  a  Httle  further 
towards  the  head,  on  the  east  side,  just  over  the  summit, 
it  was  58iin. 

At  the~reservoir  of  the  Shefdeld  Waterworks,  which  is 
on  the  hills  more  to  the  east,  it  was  46in.,  at  Penistone 
39in.,  and  at  Sheffield  25in.,  showing  an  increase  as  the 
hills  are  ascended,  and,  over  them,  rapidly  diminishes 
towards  the  east. 

On  the  line  of  the  Eochdale  Canal,  which  also  crosses 
the  backbone  of  England,  in  the  same  way,  in  another 
year,  the  rainfall  at  Eochdale,  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  was  39-7in.  At  Whiteholme,  on  the  top  of  the 
hills,  66-7in. ;  at  Blackstone  Edge  tollbar,  67-5in. ;  and, 
on  the  east  side,  66 -Gin. ;  but  these  last  three  places  are 
almost  entirely  upon  the  summits  of  hills  not  more  than 

1,200ft.  high.    Then  at  Sowerby  Bridge,  which  is  at  the 

easterly  foot,  though  comparatively  in  the  hills,  it  was 

32 -2  7  in.,  and  at  Halifax  less  than  that. 

It  was  observed  by  Dr.  Miller,  in  the  Lake  district, 

that  the  rainfall  increases  up  to  a  height  of  about  2,000ft. 

above  the  sea,  but  decreases  on  mountains  of  higher 

elevation. 

If  the  elevation  of  the  country  lies  within  the  region  of 
the  rain-clouds,  which  may  bo  said  to  extend  to  about 
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3,000  or  4,000ft.,  the  greatest  portion  of  deposit  within 
that  range  takes  pLace  at  from  700  to  2,000,  or  2,3@0ft. 
If  the  greater  portion  of  the  gathering-ground  lies  within 
that  zone,  setting  aside  local  circumstances,  that  will 
be  the  elevation  which  will  give  the  greatest  quantity 
of  rain. 

Supposing  a  continuous  ridge  exceeding  2,000ft.  high 
to  range  north  and  south,  there  would  be  comparatively 
little  ram  on  the  east  side ;  it  would  stop  nearly  all  the 
rain-clouds  from  the  west,  and  the  water  would  be  pre- 
cipitated on  the  westerly  slopes:  but,  where  there  is  a 
range  of  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  measure  up- 
wards of  3,000ft.  with  depressions  in  the  ridge,  the  largest 
amount^  of  rain  falls  in  the  valleys  to  the  east  of  those 
depressions.  These  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds 
prevail  over  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Wales  •  but 
m  the  north  of  England,  in  Northumberland,  a  westerly 
wind  IS  a  dry  wind,  and  a  wet  wind  on  the  coast  of  North- 
umberland is  a  dry  wind  in  the  west. 

Mr.  Symons  began  in  the  year  1858  to  collect  and 
arrange  the  observations  which  had  then  been  made  of 
the  depths  of  rain  fallen  in  previous  years,  and  to  extend 
the  observations,  and  since  1860  has  published  them  an- 
nually through  Mr.  Stanford,  of  Charing  Cross  There 
are  more  than  two  thousand  places  in  this  country  where 
the  rainfall  is  observed  daily  and  sent  to  Mr.  Symons 
at  Camden  Square.  The  observations  are  examined 
collated,  and  put  into  form  to  be  useful  both  in  the 
localities  whence  they  originate  and  for  comparison  with 
the  observations  of  other  localities,  the  whole  forming  a 
yearly  record  of  great  value. 

The  rainfaU  map  of  the  6th  Report  of  the  Rivers  Com- 
mission, 1874,  shows  the  average  annual  fall  at  various 
places  m  most  of  the  l  iver-basins.  Taking  first  those  on 
the  western  coast,  which  have  the  heads  of  the  valleys 
towards  the  east,  the  rainfall  is  seen  to  increase  upwards 
thuT—      ''o-'^st   as  the   watersheds   are  approached, 
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Inches. 

Mersey  basin :  Liverpool    35 

Manchester   3b 

Marple   36 

Chapel-en-le-Frith    40 

Kibble  basin:  Preston    39 

Settle   50 

Lune  basin :    Lancaster   4* 

Garsdale   

Lake  district :  Whitehaven    52 

Kendal    61 

Taking  next,  from  the  same  records  of  rainfaU,  those 
river  basins  in  wlricli  the  heads  of  the  vaUeys  are  towards 
the  west,  it  is  seen  that  in  general,  but  not  without  excep- 
tions, the  depth  decreases  from  the  watersheds  towards 
the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  basins,  thus  :— 

Inches. 

Thames  basin :         Cirencester    31 

Oxford    25 

Greenwich    "-t 

Severn  basin:  Hengoed   36 

Shrewsbiu-y    ^' 

Worcester    28 

Wye  basin :  Ehayader  

^  Hereford   30 

jjQgg   27 

Trent  basin:  Birmingham    31 

Derby    ^ 

Eetford   

Calder  basin:  Halifax    31 

Pontefract    •^^ 

Aire  basin:  Head  of  the  valley  ..     ..  35 

Leeds   

Yorks.  Ouse  basin :    Richmond   31 

Thirsk    ^\ 

York   23 

Tyne basin:  Alendale   50 

^  Tynemoiith    ^' 

On  the  "  Map  of  the  Eivers  and  Catchment  Basins  "  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  a  series  of  rainfall  depths 
are  -iven  which,  although  not  the  average  ramfaUs,  are 
comparable  one  with  another,  and,  for  this  purpose,  are 
peSps  better  than  averages  would  be  These  show 
the  following  reductions  of  depth  of  rainfall  from  west 
to  east : — 
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Thames  basin : 


Severn  basin : 


Wye  basin : 


Trent  basin 


Derbys.    Wye  and 
Derwent  basin 


Inches. 

Head  of  the  valley     ..  31-8 

Oxford   27-1 

Reading    24*8 

Windsor    23-6 

Kingston    24-2 

Croydon    24-2 

Greenwich   28  •  5 

Sheerness    22 '5 

Head  of  the  valley     . .  68 '  4 

Shrewsbury   23 -5 

Worcester    26-0 

Cheltenham   25-7 

Gloucester   21  •  8 

Rhayader    41-0 

Hay    32-7 

Hereford    28  •  3 

Birmingham       ..     ..  31-0 

Leicester    27-6 

Loughborough     ,.     ..  26*3 


Don  basia ; 


Calder  basin 
Aire  basin 
Wharfe  basin 
Yorks.  Onse  basin 
Wear  basin 
Tyne  basin 


65-1 
37-3 
29-9 
29-4 
54-8 


Head  of  the  valley 
Cromford 

Belper  

Derby  

Head  of  the  valley     ..  „^  ^ 

Barnsley    27  •  4 

Sheffield    32-5 

Doncaster    33-1 

49-7,  31-1,  and  27-2 

39-0,  27-7,    „  24-2 

54-7,  30-9,    „  25-2 

27-0,  25-0,    „  25-5 

31 '3,  25-8,    „  24-2 

45-5,  28-5,    „  24-2 


It  IS  only  by  a  patient  attention  to  and  collection  of 
observations  on  the  rainfall  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
that  data  can  be  arrived  at  upon  which  to  base  calculations 
ot  what  quantity  of  water  may  be  expected  to  be  derived 
from  any  particular  source  in  any  given  locality  All 
atmospheric  phenomena  are  most  intricate  in  their  rela- 
tions to  and  effect  upon  the  land,  and  nothing  but  the 
most  patient  study  of  observed  facts,  extending  over  lono- 
periods  of  time,  can  determine  anything  worthy  of  beini? 
relied  upon  m  practice. 

The  rain-gauge  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  quantity 
<Jt  ram  falling  to  the  earth  is  measured.  There  are  various 
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forms  of  it,  from  the  rude  quart  bottle  witli  a  funnel  in- 
serted in  the  neck,  to  tlie  most  delicate  instrument  of  tlie 
scientific  j)rofessor.  Some  are  made  to  carry  a  float  in  tlie 
body  of  tbe  gauge,  to  wliicb  is  attached  a  graduated  rod 
projecting  from  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  which  by  its  rise 
indicates  the  depth  of  rain  fallen.  Others  have  a  gradu- 
ated glass  tube  attached  to  the  body  of  the  gauge,  with  a 
communication  between  them  at  the  bottom,  the  water 
rising  to  the  same  level  in  both. 

Others,  again,  are  made  with  a  loose  funnel  inserted 
into  a  vessel  which  is  to  be  emptied  into  a  separate  gradu- 
ated glass  tube  when  it  is  desired  to  know  the  depth  of 
rain  fallen.  There  are  also  various  modifications  of  each 
of  these  kinds  of  gauges  by  the  various  makers  of  such 
instruments.  The  best  size  of  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  is 
not  very  well  determined,  but  a  common  size  is  Sin.  dia- 
meter ;  others,  again,  are  lOin.  diameter,  but  Mr.  Symons, 
who  has  under  his  control  a  great  number  of  rain-gauges 
in  the  kingdom,  and  who  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  niceties  of  measurement,  said  that  a  funnel  of  5in. 
diameter  is  as  good  as  any  other,  and  sufficiently  accurate. 

The  height  at  which  a  rain-gauge  is  fixed  above  the 
ground  is  important  to  be  attended  to.  It  has  long  been 
known,  but  apparently  not  generally  known,  that  the 
nearer  the  ground  the  gauge  is  set,  the  more  rain  it  regis- 
ters, but  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Symons's  comparative  expe- 
riments had  been  made,  that  anything  like  a  definite 
conclusion  on  this  point  had  been  arrived  at.  Gauges 
were  fixed  at  all  heights  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
a  height  of  20ft. 

At  the  ground-level  itself  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
register  of  quantity  was  proved  to  be  because  of  the 
rebounding  into  it  of  rain-drops  falUng  on  the  surround- 
ing soil  or  grass.  When,  however,  a  trench  was  dug  round 
the  gauge  so  as  to  prevent  this,  the  register  ceased  to 
show  excess.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Symons  recommends  the 
mouth  of  the  rain-gauge  to  be  not  less  than  Gm.  or  more 
than  12in.  above  the  ground,  except  when  a  greater  elc- 
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vation  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  proper  exposure,  for  this  is 
important. 

Gauges  sheltered  by  buildings,  or  trees,  or  shrubs,  or 
tall  flowers,  are  not  in  the  best  situations.  The  distance 
from  any  building  should  be  at  the  very  least  as  great  as 
its  height.  The  gauge  must  be  fixed  perfectly  level.  If 
it  be  impossible  to  fix  the  gauge  unless  near  some  build- 
ings, those  are  to  be  preferred  which  stand  north-west, 
north,  and  north-east  of  the  gauge ;  those  standing  south 
and  south-east  will  be  in  the  next  least  objectionable 
quarter,  and  those  standing  south-west  of  the  gauge  are 
in  the  most  objectionable  positions.  Observations  should 
be  made  daily,  and  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 

In  snow,  that  which  is  caught  in  the  funnel  should  be 
taken  out  and  melted  and  measured  as  rain.  As  a  check 
upon  this,  select  a  place  where  the  snow  is  of  a  fair  depth, 
not  drifted,  invert  the  funnel  and  take  up  a  funnel  full,  or 
whatever  can  be  taken  up  in  this  way,  and  melt  it.  As  a 
second  check,  measure  the  average  depth  of  snow  and  take 
a  twelfth  of  it  as  the  equivalent  depth  of  water.  Strike  an 
average  of  the  three  i5rocesses  and  enter  that  as  the  depth 
of  rain.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  respect  of  the 
first  of  these  methods  the  snow  is  liable  to  be  blown  out 
of  the  funnel  if  the  weather  be  at  all  windy,  and  allow- 
ance, therefore,  should  be  made  for  this.  Snow,  measured 
in  depth  within  a  few  hours  after  it  has  ceased  to  fall,  has 
often  been  found  to  yield,  by  melting,  a  depth  of  water 
equal  to  one-twelfth  of  its  depth,  not  unfrequently  one- 
tenth,  and  sometimes  one-eighth;  it  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  fall. 
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Areas  of  Eiver-basins. 

The  areas  of  tlie  river  "basins  of  England  and  Wales, 
prepared  by  tlie  Ordnance  Department  and  pnblislied  by- 
Mr.  Stanford,  of  Charing  Cross,  may  be  divided  into 
sections,  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  Land's  End,  and 
proceeding  along  the  south-east  and  north-east  coasts, 
and  along  the  north-west  and  west  coasts  back  to  Land's 
End. 

From  Land's  End  to  Eowey,  a  distance  of  85  miles 
along  the  coast— not  following  every  indent  of  the  sea, 
but  a  general  line — 12  rivers  or  streams  have  basins  of 
47,  40,  29,  33,  10,  33,  12,  40,  66,  50,  and  80  square  miles 
respectively,  and  the  river  Fowey  itself  of  120  square 
miles. 

Proceedina;  in  like  manner,  a  further  distance  of  88 
miles  from  Fowey  to  Dawlish,  there  are  12  rivers  having 
basins  of  the  following  areas : — 

Name. 

Yealme   

Erine  


Name. 


Area. 

  711 

Lynher    100/ 

Tamar    385 

Tavy   ^•''1 

Plymouth  Leat 
Plym  


23 
59 


Aune 


Dart  , 
TeigE 


Area 
36 
43^ 
54) 
731 
200/ 
203 


From  Dawlish  to  St.  Alban's  Head,  a  distance  of  90 
miles,  there  are  nine  rivers,  the  areas  of  the  basins  of 
which  are,  in  square  miles,  as  follows  : — 


Name. 


Exo 
Otter 


Axo 


Area. 

584/ 
82  \ 
21/ 

1G5 


Nnmc.  J^ron. 

Char   891 

Brit   52 

Brcdy   21) 

(Weymouth)    87 
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From  St.  Alban's  Head  to  Littlebampton,  95  miles, 
there  are  13  rivers — 


Name.  Area. 

Frome    187 

Piddle    119 

Stour   459 

Avon   673 

Lymington    91  \ 

Beaulieu   52/ 

Test   477 


Name.  Area. 

Itchen    231  j 

Hamble    35  i 

   85) 

(Portsmouth)   235 

   26\ 

Arun   370/ 


The  Isle  of  Wight  is  not  included ;  it  has  a  coast-line 
of  about  55  miles,  and  5  rivers. 

From  Littlebampton  to  Dover,  95  miles,  there  are  8 


rivers — 

Name. 


Area. 

   35 

Adur   160 

(Brighton)   56 

Ouse   205 


Name.  Area. 

Cuckmar   75 1 

Old  Haven       .,     ..     ..  121/ 

Pother    312\ 

   88/ 

From  Dover  round  by  the  North  Foreland  and  Whit- 
stable  and  outside  the  Isle  of  Shej)pey  to  Sheerness  and 
up  to  Chatham,  and  down  the  Medway  again  to  Sheerness, 
and  up  the  Thames  to  Greenwich  to  meet  the  basins  of 
the  Thames  proper  and  the  Lea,  and,  crossing  over  and 
going  down  the  north  shore  round  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Crouch  to  Bradwell,  the  distance  is  about  185  miles, 
and  there  are  the  following;  rivers  :  


Name.  Area. 

Stour   373 

The  Swale   157 

Medway    680 

Cray  and  ethers      ..     ..  314 


Name.  Area. 
Thames  and  Lea     ..  ..4,613 

Eoding    317 

Crouch      ..     ,  181 


Proceeding  along  the  east  coast  to  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
about  20  miles  bejond,  to  the  division  of  the  watersheds 
of  the  Bure  and  Waveney,  a  distance  of  100  miles  or  there- 
abouts, the  following  rivers  discharg;e  : — 


Name. 
Blackwater 


Area. 

  434 

   24 

Colne   192 

   53 

Stour   407 

Orwell    171 

Debcn   153 


Name. 


Aide  .. 
Minsmore 
Blyth  .. 


Yare  &  Wavcney 
Bure  


Area 
32  \ 

109/ 
341 
79 
.53) 

880 

348 
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Again,  to  and  a  little  beyond  tbe  Witbern  Eau,  at 
Saltfleet,  a  distance  of  about  130  miles — 


Name.  Area. 

Glavea   293 

Nar    131 

Wissey    243 

Ouse  2,607 

Nene  1,077 


Name. 


Area. 


Welland   760 

Witham   1,079 

Steeping  101 

Withern  Eau   189 


Passing  tbe  mouth  of  the  small  river  Ludd,  and  enter- 
ing the  Humber,  and  proceeding  along  the  south  shore 
past  Grimsby,  New  Holland,  and  Winteringham,  we  come 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Trent,  then  the  Don,  the  Aire,  and  the 
Yorkshire  Ouse ;  and,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse,  the 
Derwent,  and  lower  down,  the  Foulness  and  the  river 
Hull;   then,  passing  round  Spurn  Point,  we  come  to 
Hornsea,  having  traversed  the  tideway  for  a  distance  of 
135  miles  or  so,  although  the  coast-line  from  Saltfleet  to 
Hornsea  is  not  more  than  40  miles  ;  yet  we  are  bound  to 
go  so  far  up  the  Humber  to  meet  those  great  rivers  the 
Trent,  the  Don,  the  Aire,  the  Wharfe  (the  area  of  which 
is  here  included  in  that  of  the  Ouse),  and  the  Ouse  itself. 
The  areas  of  these  river-basins  are  as  follow : — 


Name. 
Ludd  .. 


Area. 

  139 

  39 

   122 

Aiicholme   244 

Trent  4,052 

Don    682 


Name.  Area. 

Aire   815 

Ouse   1842 

Derwent    794 

Foulness   133 

Hull   364 

   20G 


Kesuming,  there  are,  from  Hornsea  to  Eedcai-,  a  distance 
of  about  80  miles — 


Name.  Area. 
(Sciirborougli)   157 


Name. 
Esk  .. 


Area. 
1471 
100/ 


From  Ecdcar  to  Tynemouth,  44  miles,  there  are- 


Name. 
Tecs  .. 


Area. 
7081 
77/ 


Name.  Area. 

Wear  456 

Tyuc  1>130 


From  Tynemouth  to  Bcrwick-on-Twecd,  60  miles- 


EAST,  NORTH-EAST,  AND  NORTH-WEST. 


Name.  Area. 

   31\ 

Blytli   131/ 

Wansbeck   126 

   37 

   18 


Name. 
Coquet 
Aln  ., 


Till 


Area. 
240 
104 
129\ 
37/ 
231 


The  object  we  have  in  view  in  making  these  tabular 
statements  is  to  show,  at  a  glance  almost,  what  a  large 
number  of  small  river-basins  adjoin  the  sea-coast  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  but  without  further  remark  at  present 
upon  that  point,  we  proceed  to  the  north-west  coast,  and 
follow  it  and  the  west  coast  to  Land's  End,  whence  we 
started. 

From  the  river  Line,  in  Cumberland,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kent,  at  the  head  of  Morecambe  Bay,  there  are  the 
outfalls  of  the  rivers  of  the  Lake  district  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  the  distance  being  about  125  miles  to 
the  southern  watershed  of  the  river  Kent. 


Name. 


Area. 
21 
10 
915 


Line  

Eden  

Wampool   78 

Waver    70 

Ellen   72 

Derwent    262 

   11 

Elien   72 


1} 


Area- 

  281 

  61 

  64) 

  46 

   28 1 

   56) 

Leven   202 

Kent   255 


Name. 
Calder 
lit  .. 
Esk  .. 

Duddon 


These  rivers  convey  into  the  sea  the  surplus  waters 
from  Ulleswater,  Haweswater,  Bassenthwaite  lake,  Der- 
wentwater,  Thirlmere,  Crummockwater,  Buttermere, 
Loweswater,  Ennerdalewater,  Wastwater,  Conistonwater, 
and  Windermere. 

From  the  watershed  of  the  Kent,  round  by  Blackpool 
and  up  the  Kibble  nearly  to  Preston,  and  back  by  South- 
port  to  Formby,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  is  about 
50  miles,  along  which  the  following  rivers  discharge : — 


Name. 
Luue  .. 
Wvre  .. 
Eibble 


Area. 
418 
208 
585 


Name. 


Area 

   71 

Douglas    168 1 

   55 
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Going  from  Formby  up  tlie  Mersey  about  10  miles 
above  Liverpool,  and  crossing  over  to  tbe  mouth,  of  the 
river  Weaver,  back  by  Birkenhead  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey  and  round  by  Hoose  and  West  Kir  by  to  the  head 
of  the  Dee  estuary,  and  back  round  Air  Point  to  the  coast 
at  Prestatyn,  the  distance  is  about  85  miles,  and  it  includes 
the  outfalls  of  the  basins  of  the  following  rivers,  viz. : — 


Name.  Area. 

Alt    126\ 

Mersey    885/ 


Name. 
Weaver 
Dee  .. 


Area. 

711 

813 


Thence  along  the  northern  shore  of  Wales,  round  by 
Great  Orme's  Head  and  through  the  Menai  Strait  along 
the  western  coast  of  Carnarvon  and  round  to  Aberdaron, 
is  90  miles,  and  the  following  rivers  fall  in  : — 


Name. 
Clwyd.. 


Area. 

  319 

39 

Conway    '..  222 

   78 


Name.  Area- 

Seiont   143) 

Soch   33 1 

Erch   55  ( 

Dwyfach   48j 


The  Isle  of  Anglesey  has  a  coast-line  of  100  miles,  and 
5  rivers — 


Name. 
Braint 
Cefni  .. 


Area. 
53 
41 
47 


Name. 


Alaw 


Area. 
69 
58 


From  Aberdaron,  along  the  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay  to 
Cardigan  Head  is  100  miles,  including — 


Name. 
Prysor 
Artro  .. 


.Area, 
141 

45 
3 


Teifi 


Mawddacli   151 

Dysynni    G4"l 

AfonDyfi   217/ 

Lcry   34 

■    24 

Ehcidol    70 

Ystwyth    75  j 

From  Cardigan  Head  round  by  St.  David  Head,  and  St. 
Govens  Head,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel  at 
Woi-ms  Head,  is  a  distance  of  IGO  miles,  in  which  are — 


Name. 
Wvrai  . . 
Arth  .. 
Aeron . . 


Area. 
23) 

4SJ 
38(5 


WEST. 
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Name.  Area. 

Nevern    94\ 

(St.  Bride's  Bay)     ..     ..  65/ 

C'leddau    212\ 

(Pembroke)    114/ 

   61\ 

Taff   183/ 


Name.  Area. 

Towy   514 

Gwendraeth    73 1 

Llwchwr   156/ 


From  "Worms  Head  along  the  South  Wales  shore  by 
Swansea,  Cardiff,  Tredegar,  and  Newport,  to  the  water- 
shed dividing  the  "Wye  from  the  Severn  basins,  is  100 
miles  or  thereabouts ;  and  there  are  12  rivers,  viz. : — 

Name. 


Area. 

   66 

Tawe   106 

Neath   118 

Afon   87 

Ogmore    114 

  67 


Name.  Area. 

Eumney    94  ^ 

Ebbw   94/ 

Usk   540\ 

   55  f 

Wye  1,609 


Ely 
Taff 


81\ 
198  ( 


Taking  the  Severn  basin  properly  to  terminate  where 
it  meets  that  of  the  "Wye  on  one  side  of  the  Channel  and 
that  of  the  Bristol  Avon  on  the  other,  near  Aust  Passage, 
and  returning  down  the  Channel  on  the  Somerset  and 
Devon  shore  to  its  mouth  at  Hartland  Point,  west  of  Bide- 
ford  Bay,  there  are,  in  120  miles,  15  river-basins,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Severn,  viz. : — 

Name. 


Name.  Area. 

Severn   4,350 

Avon   891 


Yeo 
Axe 
Brue  . 

Parret 


106 
101 
197 

80 
562 

82 


Area 

   24 

   29} 

East  Lynn   41 1 

—   m 

Taw   455/ 

Torridge   336\ 

   10/ 


On  the  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  coast,  from  Hartland 
Point  to  Land's  End,  there  are  river-basins  of  the  follow- 
ing areas,  in  a  distance  of  110  miles,  viz. : — 108,  8,  149, 
154,  and  43  square  miles ;  and  another,  in  which  St.  Ives 
is  situated,  of  about  10  square  miles. 
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SECTION  X. 
Conduits. 

"Water  may  be  very  well  conveyed  along  a  liill-side  in  an 
earthenware  pipe,  in  moderate  quantities.  A  24in.  pipe 
running  half  full,  with  an  inclination  of  5ft.  in  a  mile, 
will  carry  a  million-and-a-half  gallons  a  day,  and  2J 
millions  when  running  two-thirds  full.  But  to  go  to  a 
smaller  size,  a  12in.  pipe  with  the  same  inclination  would 
carry  300,000  gallons  a  day,  half  full,  and  450,000  gallons 
if  running  two- thirds  full.  A  2  Tin.  pipe  will  carry,  at 
the  two  degrees  of  fulness  mentioned,  2,300,000  gallons, 
and  3,400,000  gallons,  respectively.  A  30in.  pipe,  nearly 
3  million  gallons  a  day  half  fuU,  and  4^  millions  if 
running  two-thirds  full. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  any  circular  pipe  may  be  found 
for  any  degree  of  fulness  from  the  following  considerations. 
If  full,  or  half  full,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  half 
the  radius.  This  is  evident,  because  the  cross-sectional 
area  of  the  pipe  is  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of 
which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
and  the  height  to  the  radius,  half  of  which,  multiislied  into 
its  base,  is  the  area.  The  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  the 
area  divided  by  the  whole  circumference  when  the  pipe  is 
running  fuU  of  water,  and  is,  therefore,  half  the  radius ; 
and  it  is  the  same  when  the  pipe  is  running  half  full,  for 
in  that  case  it  is  half  the  area  divided  by  half  the  circum- 
ference ;  but  at  any  height,  H,  above  or  below  the  centre 
of  the  pipe,  it  is  as  follows — D  representing  the  diameter, 
and  E  the  radius : — The  width  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
(see  Fig.  14)  is  W  =  ^li'-  lL'X  2. 
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The  width  V  is     ~  ^.    From  H  and  V  find  the 

length  of  that  jjart  of  the  circumfei-ence  in  contact  with 
the  water  above  the  centre 
of  the  i^ipe,  and  add  it  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  cir- 
cumference, thus  procuring 

the  wetted  border   of  the   

section.  The  length  of  the 
two  arcs  above  the  centre  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  single 
arc  the  chord  of  which  is  Fig- 

2  H.    Find  the  chord  of  half  the  arc 

=  VH^  +       =  C.    Then  ^  ^  ~  ^  ^  =  the  length  of 

the  two  arcs  above  the  centre,  to  be  added  to  that  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  pipe,  to  find  the  wetted  border,  which, 
being  multiplied  into  half  the  radius,  gives  an  area,  to 

which  is  to  be  added  W  x        for  the  whole  sectional 

area  of  the  stream,  and  this  divided  by  the  wetted  border 
gives  its  hydraulic  mean  depth. 

For  example,  in  a  pipe  24in.  diameter  running  two- 
thii-ds  full,  the  height  H,  is  4in.,  and  the  width  W  = 
Vl2=^  -  42  X  2  =  22-62. 

The  width  V  is      -  22-62  ^  . 

The  chord  of  an  arc  above  the  centre  is  C  =  J  +  •  69^ 
=  4-05. 

The  length  of  the  two  arcs  is  8  X  4  05  -  2  x  4  ^  g . 

3 

The  lower  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  pipe  is 
3-1416  X  24  „ 

 ^   =  .37-70,  and  37-70  +  8-13  =  45-83in.  = 

3  •  82ft.,  the  wetted  border. 

The  sectional  area  is  45-83  x  6  +  ^  ^  = 
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320  sq.  in.  =  2-22  sq.  ft.,  and  the  hydraulic  depth,  or 
2  •  2^ 

mean  radius,  is  —  ^  =  -SSft. 

If  Eytelwein's  rule  be  adopted,  in  which  li  represents 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  /  twice  the  fall  per  mile, 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream  of  water  would  be 
10    10   

—     ¥  =  fi  V  "58  X  10  =  2  •18ft.  per  second,  or  130ft. 

per  minute,  and  the  area  being  2*22  sq.  ft.,  the  quantity 
is  288  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  2,592,000  gallons  per  day 
as  before  stated. 

Larger  pipes  than  those  of  about  24in.  diameter  are 
difficult  to  handle,  require  heavy  tackle  to  lift  about,  and 
are  liable  to  split  longitudinally  with  external  pressure, 
unless  the  pipes  are  evenly  bedded  all  round  the  lower 
half,  and  the  haunches  of  the  top  solidly  filled  in  between 
the  pipe  and  the  sides  of  the  trench. 

At  what  diameter,  exactly,  a  brick  or  stone  conduit 
becomes  cheaper  than  a  pipe,  depends  upon  the  local 
materials ;  but,  usually,  about  20in.  becomes  the  turning- 
point,  in  respect  of  expense,  between  an  earthenware  pipe 
and  a  culvert  of  masonry.  The  pipe  has  some  advantage 
in  being  glazed,  but  for  clear  water  this  is  not  of  much 
importance.  A  circular  conduit,  2ft.  diameter  and  half  a 
brick  thick,  would  usually  be  laid  at  less  expense  than  a 
pipe  of  the  same  size.  Very  excellent  conduits  are  made 
of  square  shape,  with  flag  bottom  and  covers,  and  sides  of 
clean  bedded  stones  with  squared  joints.  A  larger 
quantity  of  materials  is  required  for  this  form  than  for  a 
circular  one,  because  to  carry  the  same  volume  of  water 
at  the  same  inclination,  a  larger  sectional  area  is  required, 
and  the  walls,  being  straight,  need  to  be  thicker. 

The  question  arises,  when  considering  the  advisability 
of  adopting  a  square  or  a  circular  form,  what  are  the 
comparative  carrying  capacities  of  the  two  forms,  the 
more  immediate  question  being  what  dimensions  of  the 
square  form  carry  the  same  quantity  of  water  per  day  or 
per  mijQute,  as  a  circular  conduit  of  given  diameter.  This 
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may  be  seen  from  tbe  following  considerations : — In 
rectangular  channels  the  best  proportion  of  width  to 
depth  of  the  stream  of  water  is  width  2,  deptb  1.  That 
proportion  is  the  best  which  gives  the  greatest  hydraulic 
mean  depth  with  a  given  quantity  of  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  channel,  because,  the  greater  tbat 
depth,  the  less  need  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  stream, 
the  carrying  capacity  of  all  conduits  having  the  same 
inclination  being  as  the  area  multiplied  into  the  square 
root  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth.  A  rectangular  conduit 
may  be  compared  with  a  circular  one  in  the  following 
manner  : — Let  them 


both  run  half  full; 
then  if  the  height  of 
the  rectangular  con- 
duit be  the  same  as 
its  width,  the  width. 


of  the  stream  will  pjo-.  15. 

be  twice  its  dej)th. 

Let  h  represent  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  as  before,  W 
the  width,  and  D  the  depth  of  the  stream  (see  Fig,  15).  If 
the  width  be  twice  the  depth,  the  area  is  2  D^,  and  li  = 

2  _  2  D2 

VV  -f  2  D  ~  41)    =  ■  5  D ;  that  is,  in  a  rectangular  stream 

in  which  the  width  is  twice  the  depth,  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth  is  half  the  simple  depth,  as,  in  the  circular 
form,  it  is  half  the  radius.    Then        =  a/'^^U  =  -707 

The  sectional  area  multiplied  into  the  square  root  of 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  thus  becomes  2  x  -707 
V  D  =  1  •  41  V  I5^  and  this  quantity  must  be  the  same 
in  the  square  as  in  the  circular  form,  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  stream,  in 
which  the  width  is  twice  the  depth,  what  would  be  the 
dimensions  to  make  the  carrying  capacity  equal  to  that  of 
a  circular  conduit  3ft.  diameter  running  half  full?  In 

G 
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this  latter  form  tlie  tydraulic  mean  depth  or  mean  radius 
is  -TSft.  The  area  of  the  lower  half  of  the  conduit  is 
3-1416  X  3  X  -75  ^  g.gg  ^^^.g^  multi- 

plied  into  the  square  root  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  is 
^  ^  ^"7j  _  3.53  X  -866  =  3-05.  Then  in  the  rectan- 
gular channel  A  x  =1-41  V^D^  =  3-05.  = 

{^^^  =  4-66,  and  D  =  =  l-36ft.,  the  depth, 

and  the  width  is  2  •  72ft.,  the  area  being  3  •  70  sq.  ft.  The 
■border  is  W  +  2  D  =  5  •44ft.,  and  the  hydraulic  mean 

depth  is  =   •  68ft.,  heing  half  the  depth,  as  before 

stated.  If  the  quantities  of  water  carried  by  the  two 
conduits  be  calculated  from  these  data,  they  should  be  the 
same. 

Small  conduits  are  more  liable  to  freeze  than  large  ones, 
and  should  be  covered,  to  protect  them  from  freezing  as 
■well  as  from  dirt.  Snow  is  troublesome  in  an  open  conduit 
whether  large  or  small ;  it  clogs  the  run  of  water  ;  but 
the  freezing  over  of  the  surface  of  a  large  body  of  water 
is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  in  a  small  one.  In 
either  case  it  reduces  the  sectional  area  of  the  stream, 
and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  solid  surface  with 
which  the  water  runs  in  contact,  but  the  effect  of  this 
in  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  carried  is  but  little 
in  a  large  conduit,  while  it  is  very  considerable  in  a 
small  one. 

In  respect  of  protection  from  dirt,  fencing  may  be 
sufficient  in  the  open  country,  but  the  expense  of  fencing 
bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  expense  in  a  small 
than  in  a  large  conduit,  and  is  almost  as  much  as  that  of 
covering  a  small  conduit.  If  the  line  of  conduit  is  not 
subject  to  contamination  by  dirt  it  may  be  open,  though 
it  bo  not  large,  if  the  inclination  is  suificient  to  cause  a 
velocity  of  about  3ft.  per  second.  This  would  wash  away 
earth  if  not  protected  by  a  facing. 
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In  an  open  conduit  cut  with  side  slopes  at  wliicli  the 
ground  will  stand  without  slipping,  so  that  the  facing  is 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  earth  from  the  wash  of 
water  rather  than  for  keeping  it  up  by  its  weight  or 
lateral  resistance,  the  side  slopes  would  usually  be  flatter 
than  those  which  coincide  with  the  best  form  in  respect 
of  carrying  capacity.    They  would  usually  be  1^  to  1  or 
more,  but  side  slopes  of  \\  to  1  are  best  in  respect  of 
carrying  capacity,  which,  with  these  slopes,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  rectangular  channel  of  a  width  equal  to 
twice  its  depth,  and  of  the  same  sectional  area.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  slope  is  that  the  length  of  the  two 
slopes  and  bottom  is  the  same  as  the  length  of  the  two 
sides  and  bottom  of  a  rectangular  channel  of  the  propor- 
tions mentioned,  the  area  of  the  two  forms  being  the 
same  ;  consequently  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  the 
same,  and,  therefore,  the  discharging  capacity.     If  the 
slope  be  drawn  through  the  point  M  in  Fig.  15,  it  will 
leave  the  area  of  the  section  the  same  as  that  of  the  rect- 
angular channel,  whatever  the  slope  be,  but  there  is  only 
one  slope  which  will  leave  the  length  of  border  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rectangular  channel ;  that  slope  is  \\ 
to  1,  and  the  length  of  the  two  slopes  is  equal  to  the  top 
width,  being  3.}  times  the  depth,  the  bottom  width  being 
f  of  the  depth.     Referring  to  the  figure,  the  area  is 
3  ^  D  4-  ?^  D 

 2^  ^  ^  =2  D2,  and  the  border  is  If  D-f  f  D  + 

If  D  =  4  D.     Hence,  the  hydraulic   mean   depth  is 
2 

-^^=  -5  D,  the  same  as  that  of  the  rectangular  channel, 

and  also  of  the  circular  one. 

But  sometimes  practical  considerations  have  greater 
weight  than  the  best  deductions,  and  the  sides  of  an  open 
channel  would  generally  be  less  troublesome  to  keep  up 
with  slopes  of  11  to  1  or  more.  Frost  is  the  great  dis- 
turber of  the  upper  part  of  open  channels,  whether  largo 
or  small,  although  the  covering  of  water  prevents  it  from 
reaching  the  bottom.    The  sides  above  the  water  should 

G  2 
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be  porous— the  facing,  that  is  to  say,  should  not  be  close- 
jointed— so  that  water  may  not  accumulate  behind  it,  for 
when  it  does  so,  it  swells  when  frozen  and  disturbs  the 
facing.  But  when  the  facing  is  thus  open-jointed  it  would 
be  the  means  of  introducing  mud  into  the  conduit  from 
behind  it  in  long-continued  rains  upon  clayey  ground ; 
to  prevent  this,  the  facing  should  be  laid  upon  a  bed  of 
sand. 

Through  loose  ground  the  making  of  the  conduit  water- 
tight must  always  be  one  of  the  chief  difficulties— a 
difficulty  of  course  to  be  overcome.  For  this  purpose 
puddle,  to  be  used  with  all  materials  except  concrete,  is 
perhaps  the  least  expensive  material,  and  gravel  puddle 
is  better  for  the  purpose  than  clay  puddle.  A  foot  is  an 
abundant  thickness  for  small  conduits  for  the  bottom  and 
slopes  of  the  ground,  and  2  ft.  above-ground  in  the  em- 
banked portions  of  the  line  of  conduit.  In  these  the 
hardest  of  the  excavated  earth  will  be  placed  along  the 
central  portion,  and  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  under- 
side of  the  puddling,  as  far  as  the  height  above-ground  is 

but  a  few  feet. 

A  material  which  may  be  used  for  conduits  is  concrete, 

made  with  Portland 
cement  of  good  quality. 
It  forms  at  once  a  water- 
tight channel  and  one 
which  needs  but  little 
protection  of  the  surface, 
a  facing  of  cement  being 
sufficient  for  all  that 
part  under  water,  but 
above  the  water,  in  an 
open  conduit,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  face  the 
concrete  with  brick  or 
stone,  and  indeed  for  some  little  depth  below  the  water 
surface.  A  covered  conduit  may  equally  well  be  made 
with  concrete,  both  bottom  and  top,  and  the  thickness 
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need  not  be  more  than  about  half  as  much  more  as  would 
be  the  proj^er  thickness  of  brickwork. 

Beyond  the  several  points  in  a  long  line  of  conduit  at 
which  slight  cutting  should  end,  or  the  height  above- 
ground  would  be  but  a  few  feet,  and  where  it  would  be 
economical  to  cross  straight  over  low  ground  rather  than 
extend  the  line  far  up  the  hollow  and  back  again  on  the 
other  side,  the  aqueduct  is  best  carried  on  piers  and 
arches ;  but  economy  points  to  girders,  which  can  be  made 
to  carry  the  water  between  them  on  a  floor  laid  upon  the 
lower  flanges,  or  in  the  form  of  a  wide  box-girder ;  but 
if  the  water  runs  in  contact  with  the  iron  the  con- 
ducting property  of  the  metal  quickly  draws  heat  from 
the  water  in  winter.  If  it  be  lined  Avith  a  non-con- 
ducting material,  which  is  at  the  same  time  brittle,  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  expansion  by  heat  of  the  metal 
and  the  lining  tends  to  destroy  the  adhesion.  This 
may  in  some  measure  be  prevented,  and  perhaps  entirely, 
by  sinking  the  aqueduct  bodily  as  far  as  is  necessary 
to  completely  immerse  it,  so  that  it  may  preserve  a 
nearly  uniform  temperature  both  top  and  bottom;  but 
this,  of  course,  somewhat  adds  to  the  retardation  of 
the  flow  by  increasing  the  wetted  border.  To  prevent 
contact  with  the  metal  altogether,  by  substituting  an 
independent  carrier  for  the  water  within  and  clear 
of  the  girders,  would  be  expensive,  but  such  a  carrier 
might  very  well  be  made  in  earthenware,  either  rec- 
tangular or  circular,  and  of  any  size  by  being  jointed 
crosswise. 

^  The  least  expensive  aqueduct  would  be  an  earthenware 
pipe— of  stoneware  or  fireclay— carried  on  a  single  girder 
in  saddles  upon  the  top  flange.  An  open  girder,  continuous 
over  the  piers,  with  wide  flanges  both  top  and  bottom, 
would  resist  the  wind,  and  as  the  pipe  and  the  water 
together  would  be  of  considerable  weight,  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  bo  blown  off  the  girder,  especially  if  tied  down 
with  a  strap  over  all,  every  10ft.  or  so. 

However  desirable  it  may  bo  to  follow  the  contour  of 
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tlie  ground,  there  will  occur,  in  any  conduit  of  considerable 
length,  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  such  a  line,  caused  by 
an  intervening  valley,  or  by  a  range  of  hills,  through 
which  a  tunnel  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  continue  the 
conduit.    In  the  case  of  a  valley  to  be  crossed,  cast-iron 
pipes  are  used,  laid  underground  at  such  a  depth  that  they 
may  have  a  sufficient  covering  for  their  protection  (say 
2ft.),  and  rising  again  on  the  opposite  side  to  within  so 
much  of  the  level  of  the  conduit  from  which  they  depart 
as  will  give  a  sufficient  head  to  the  water  to  force  its  way 
through  them.    The  following  formulae  by  which  the 
necessary  difference  of  level  of  the  two  ends  of  the  pipe,  or 
the  head,  is  ascertained,  are  based  on  the  experiments  of 
Dubuat,  Bossut  and  Couplet.    Taking  a  number  of  their 
experiments  made  with  pipes  of  from  lin.  to  5in.  in 
diameter,  and  from  30  to  1,700ft.  in  length,  M.  Prony 
found  that,    taking    English    measures    and  putting 
7t  =  the  head  of  water  in  feet, 
Z  =  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  feet, 
(I  =  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  feet, 

«  =  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  =  48-49  ^ 
and  by  substituting  a  fall  in  feet  per  mile,  which  call 

Eytelwein,  taking  the  same  set  of  experiments,  found 

that  v  =  50         i^^-   ^^^^  correction  50d  is  for  short 

pipes,  but  in  case  of  actual  waterworks  practice  it  may 
be  neglected,  and  then  Eytelwein's  expression  may  be 

/ITf       1.    2-11  v2 
translated  mto  v  =        ^f^^  and  /  ^ — . 

In  using  these  and  similar  rules  for  practical  purposes, 
engineers  have,  in  exercising  a  wise  precaution  in  imdcr- 
OBtimating  rather  than  over-estimating  the  capacity  of  a 
pipe  to  deliver  water,  had  a  tendency  to  increase  these  co- 
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efficients  of  2-24  or  2-11,  for  the  purioose  of  allowin  2;  for 
the  obstruction  of  bends  and  other  irregularities  in  a  long- 
length  of  pipe,  and  Mr.  Blackwell  proposed  2-3  in  all 
cases;  but  a  few  of  the  more  eminent  water  engineers, 
who  have  had  large  experience  in  gravitation  works,  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  from  actual  examples  the  quantity 
of  water  passing  through  long  and  large  conduit  pipes, 
and  Mr.  Bateman  has  said  that  the  very  general  method 
of  coating  pipes  inside  and  out  with  the  pitch  of  coal-tar, 
to  preserve  them  from  oxidation,  has  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  friction  of  the  water  to  a  considerable 
degree;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  when  pipes  are  so 
coated  the  effect  of  it  is  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
water  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  the  bends  and  other 
irregularities  retard  it.  Eoundly,  10  ft.  per  mile  may  be 
named  as  the  allowance  for  the  difference  of  level  of  the 
two  ends  of  a  pipe  thus  laid  across  a  valley ;  but  where  the 
pipe  is  large,  less  than  that  is  sufficient.  Ten  feet  per 
mile  will  induce  a  velocity  of  3ft.  per  second  through  a 
2ft.  joipe. 

It  frequently  happens  that  in  a  length  of  several  miles 
of  conduit  pipe  one  or  more  streams  of  water,  or  ravines, 
or  other  such  places,  have  to  be  crossed,  and  instead  of 
passing  under  them,  the  pipes  are  sometimes  carried  over 
them,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  17). 

Large  pipes  are  now  commonly  cast  in  12  ft.  lengths,  so 


[=1== 
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Fig.  17. 


lat  a  stretch  of  36ft.  can  be  had  from  side  to  side,  and  if 
greater  length  be  required,  one  or  more  intermediate 
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piers  can  be  built.  It  is  not  usual  to  carry  more  than 
tliree  pij^es  in  one  stretch;  but  three  are  safely  thus 
carried  across  such  places  by  means  of  flange  joints  strongly 
bolted,  the  flanges  themselves  being  also  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  strength. 

As  to  the  strength  of  cast-iron  pipes  laid  across  a  valley, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  concussions  may  occur  if 
stop  valves  be  placed  on  the  line,  and  also  that  concussions 
may  occur  if  the  pipe  be  so  laid  as  to  be  liable  to  air  locks, 
although  no  concussion  would  occur  from  either  cause,  if 
in  the  one  the  valves  were  made  with  a  pitch  of  screw  so 
small  as  to  prevent  the  valve  door  being  shut  down  sud- 
denly, and,  in  the  other  case,  if  one  or  more  self-acting 
air  valves  were  placed  on  the  summit  of  every  rise.  The 
most  trying  time  to  a  pipe  of  this  kind  is  when  it  is  first 
charged  with  water  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  admit  the  water  for 
the  first  time  gradually,  and  not  recklessly  to  open  the 
valve  at  the  head  of  the  pipe,  as  if  it  were  already  full  of 
water.    When  these  precautions  are  taken,  there  is  no 
need  to  make  the  strength  of  a  pipe  equal  to  more  than  six 
times  the  strain  it  is  subject  to  from  the  head  of  water 
upon  it ;  and  if  we  take  the  low  estimate  of  six  tons  per 
square  inch  as  the  utmost  tensile  strength  of  the  iron,  we 
shall  have  a  working  strain  of  one  ton  per  square  inch  of 
metal. 

At  the  head  of  a  line  of  conduit  pipe  there  should  be  a 
sluice  valve,  and  a  provision  made  for  turning  the  water 
sideways  into  some  proper  watercourse.  The  mouth  of 
the  pipe  should  be  some  feet  below  the  head  of  water — 
10ft.  is  not  too  much — to  prevent  air  being  drawn  ii  to  the 
pipe  during  the  ordinary  working.  When  this  \alve  is 
shut  down,  the  body  of  water  shut  into  the  pipe  will  pro- 
ceed on  its  course  at  first  with  the  momentum  it  had 
acquired,  leaving  a  vacuum  between  its  head  and  the 
sluice  valve,  which  will  cause  it  to  partially  return,  and 
to  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  until  the  forces  within 
the  pipe  are  balanced. 

At  every  low  point  a  washing-out  pipe  should  be  placed. 
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with  a  valve  iijDon  it,  so  that  the  conduit  pipe  may  Toe 
emptied  when  necessary.  It  is  well  to  have  these  outlets 
of  limited  size,  so  that  carelessness  in  opening  them  sud- 
denly may  not  cause  damage  to  property  on  the  brook 
course  below,  if  it  be  a  mere  brook  into  which  the  water 
is  turned. 

It  will  not  unfrequently  happen  that  in  the  course  of  a 
long  conduit  pipe  a  railway  will  have  to  be  crossed,  and 
here  the  pipes  should  be  unusually  thick — capable,  say, 
of  withstanding  ten  times  the  strain  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to. 

In  cutting  the  trench  for  the  pipes,  air  locks  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  guarded  against  by  cutting  through 
many  small  elevations  of  ground,  so  that  long  reaches  of 
rise  and  fall  may  be  obtained.  The  desirability  or  otherwise 
of  this  certainly  depends  on  the  perfection  of  action  of  the 
air  valves ;  for  if  this  action  be  perfect  the  more  ups  and 
downs  the  better,  for  the  air  has  then  shorter  distances  to 
travel  before  it  can  escape ;  but,  considering  that  a  large 
quantity  of  air  is  contained  in  the  water  itself  which  is 
constantly  seeking  a  higher  level,  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
afford  it  as  few  points  of  accumulation  as  possible.  The 
best  known  air  valves  are  those  with  a  ball  of  gutta  percha 
falling  down  from  its  seat  as  long  as  it  has  nothing  but 
air  to  support  it,  the  air  meanwhile  escaping,  when  pressed 
by  water,  but  rises  to  its  seat  by  floating  on  the  water 
when  it  reaches  it,  and  as  long  as  no  fresh  supply  of  air 
accumulates  about  it  it  is  held  up  tightly  to  the  india- 
rubber  seat  provided  for  it.  These  valves  are  made  by 
Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes,  of  Eotherham. 

In  a  discussion  on  a  paper  on  the  Melbourne  Water- 
works, Mr.  Hawksley  stated  that  concussions  in  mains  are 
caused  by  the  sudden  escape  of  air  at  the  air  valves, 
causing  two  columns  of  water  to  meet  each  other  and 
give  a  blow  to  the  pipe,  and  in  one  case  he  ordered  the 
air  outlet  to  be  no  more  than  fin.  diameter,  so  that  the  air 
could  escape  only  gradually. 
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SECTION  XL 
Tunnels. 

On  the  Bristol  Waterworks  there  are  three  tunnels — one 
at  Harptree,  about  Ij  mile  in  length;  another  at  North 
Hill,  about  half  a  mile,  and  another  at  Winford  of  one 
mile,  all  on  the  main  conduit,  and  another  on  a  branch 
conduit.  The  fii'st-named  of  these  tunnels  was  driven 
through  an  intensely  hard  and  difficult  conglomerate  rock, 
without  beds  or  joints.  There  were  nine  shafts,  and  at 
some  of  the  faces  of  the  tunnel  the  driving  alone  cost  £6  ' 
per  lineal  yard  ;  although  at  others  it  was  only  £3.  The 
average  cost  of  powder  alone  was  10s.  per  lineal  yard. 
The  size  of  the  hole  blown  out  was  about  6ft.  square,  and 
the  very  rough  bottom  and  sides  were  afterwards  lined 
with  masonry.  The  contractor  who  undertook  this  tunnel 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up  before  it  was  half  driven,  and 
the  driving  of  it  was  re-let  at  £3  14s.  -per  lineal  yard, 
being  at  the  rate  of  18s.  6d.  per  cubic  yard,  and  the 
masonry  at  about  30s.  per  lineal  yard,  being  together 
£5  4s.,  but  there  were  extras  which  brought  up  the  cost 
to  £5  10s.  per  yard. 

The  driving  of  the  North  Hill  tunnel,  through  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  was  estimated  to  cost  £3  5s.  per  lineal 
yard  in  rock,  being  at  the  rate  of  16s.  per  cubic  yard,  and 
at  the  loose  ends  £1  15s.  per  lineal  yard,  being  at  the  rate 
of  7s.  per  cubic  yard. 

At  the  Winford  tunnel,  through  blue  lias  beds  and 
shale,  and  some  marl,  the  contractor  was  paid  for  the 
driving  of  the  tunnel  in  rock  £2  10s.  per  lineal  yard, 
being  at  the  rate  of  12s.  OcL  per  cubic  yard;  and  in  clay 
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at  £1  15s.  per  lineal  yard,  being  at  the  rate  of  7s.  per 
cubic  yard. 

At  a  water  tunnel  in  Dorsetshire,  through,  the  Kim- 
meridge  clay,  5ft.  high,  and  3ft.  6in.  wide  in  the  clear  of 
the  masonry,  which  was  12in.  thick,  the  tunnel  being 
about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  300ft.  below  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  the  driving  was  estimated  to  cost,  at  the  loose 
ends,  £1  15s.  per  lineal  yard,  and  in  the  main  portion  of 
the  tunnel  £2  10s.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  tunnel 
gave  out  so  much  foul  air  that  the  men  could  not  work. 

The  Alwoodley  tunnel  of  the  Leeds  Waterworks  is  said 
to  have  cost  £6  per  lineal  yard  complete. 

The  Mottram  tunnel,  on  the  Manchester  Waterworks, 
2,770  yards  in  length,  with  four  shafts,  of  which  the 
deepest  was  150ft.,  and  with  bore  holes  for  air,  the  ground 
consisting  of  clay  at  one  end  and  sandstone  and  shale  at 
the  other,  was  estimated  to  cost  per  lineal  yard : — 

^    ^.       ,  £  s.  d. 

6  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  5s   1  10  0 

Brickwork,  1 J  cubic  yards  at  25s   1  17  6 

Centres   010  0 

Proportion  of  shafts   060 

Pumping,  &c   0  16  6 

Total   5    0  0 

The  tunnels  on  the  Bradford  Waterworks  were  esti- 
mated to  cost  per  lineal  yard,  where  lining  was  required 
and  also  timbering: — 

£  s_ 

41  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  18«  3  15  0 

lj'5  cubic  yard  masonry,  at  21s.    16  0 

12J  cubic  feet  ashlar  in  springers  and  kevl      ,0  „ 
stones,  at  Is.  6d    -^j  0  18  9 

Total    ..    ,.     ..     ...    ,.    5  19  9 

and  where  no  timbering  was  required : — 

3,'\;  cubic  yards  excavation,  at  18s   2  15  '9 

Masonry  as  above   24  9 


Total 


5    0  6 
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SECTION  XII. 
Service  Eeservoirs. 

The  greatest  difficulty  usually  met  witli  in  the  construc- 
tion of  service  reservoirs  is  tliat  of  site  and  elevation. 
The  remark  made  by  somebody  that  it  was  curious  how 
rivers  mostly  ran  through  towns  must  have  had  its  origin 
in  a  forgetfulness  of  the  circumstances  under  which  towns 
have  grown  up.  Towns  have  begun  to  be  formed  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  more  or  less  navigable,  but  it  was  the 
navigability  of  the  river  that  first  induced  settlement  on 
its  banks  for  the  purpose  of  commerce ;  and  then,  up  to 
the  time  that  steam  became  known  to  be  so  powerful  an 
agent,  and  as  roads  began  to  be  made,  waterfalls  were 
sought  for  power  for  manufactures,  as  well  as  for  manu- 
facturing uses.  So  that  we  find  the  "centres"  of  all 
manufacturing  towns  close  to  the  rivers  running  through 
them;  but  presently  people  build  their  houses  outside 
and  away  from  their  factories  and  warehouses,  and  there- 
fore on  higher  ground,  and  it  is  this  tendency  to  get  to 
higher  ground  on  which  to  build  houses,  that  renders  the 
choice  of  a  sufficiently  elevated  site  for  a  service  reservoir 
difficult  to  find  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  town. 
The  service  reservoirs  of  Manchester  are  five  miles  ofl"; 
those  of  Liverpool  eight  miles ;  and  those  of  the  most 
feasible  scheme  once  proposed  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis  wore  to  be  ten  miles  ofi".  However,  those 
of  most  other  towns  are  nearer.  When  the  service  reser- 
voir is  made  near  the  town  it  is  recommended  that  it  be 
covered,  to  protect  the  water  from  the  impurities  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  in  all  cases  a  service  reservoir  should  be 
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covered  if  it  is  less  than  15ft.  deep,  for  if  still  water  be 
exposed  at  a  less  dej)th  than  that,  vegetation  is  promoted, 
and  when  that  dies  animalcula3  are  formed. 

The  size  of  a  service  reservoir,  unlike  that  of  an  im- 
pounding or  storage  reservoir,  depends  upon  circumstances 
within  the  immediate  control  of  the  engineer — that  is  to 
say,  it  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  supply.  If  the 
supply  be  through  a  conduit  from  a  storage  reservoir,  and 
the  conduit  be  a  short  one,  one  or  two  days'  supply  may 
be  sufficient,  because  anything  happening  on  such  a  con- 
duit to  prevent  the  delivery  of  water  can  soon  be  put 
right ;  while  the  longer  the  conduit,  or  the  more  complex 
in  character,  the  greater  should  be  the  contents  of  the 
reservoir.  The  service  reservoir  of  the  scheme  already 
mentioned  as  designed  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis, 
the  conduit  of  which  was  to  be  180  miles  in  length,  was 
intended  to  hold  three  weeks'  supply.  Also  where  a 
service  reservoir  is  supplied  by  pumping  engines,  it 
should  hold  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  to  allow  of 
stoppages  of  the  machinery  or  part  of  it.  Generally, 
perhaps  from  three  to  seven  days'  supply  may  be  said  to 
be  the  ordinary  practice. 

Eeservoirs  not  requiring  to  be  covered  are  usually 
formed  by  excavating  the  ground  and  embanking  the 
earth  round  it,  adjusting  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation  so  that  the  quantities  of  cutting  and  embank- 
ment are  equalised.  To  render  the  reservoir  watertight, 
it  is  usual  to  lay  down  a  flooring  of  clay  puddle,  18in.  to 
2  ft.  in  thickness,  worked  in  layers  in  the  manner  described 
for  the  puddle  of  the  storage  reservoir.  The  slopes  of  the 
excavation  should  be  not  less  than  2  horizontal  to  1  vertical, 
and  should  be  cut  down  in  steps,  so  as  to  hold  up  the 
puddle  placed  on  them.  From  the  top  of  the  slope  of 
the  excavation  the  puddle  is  continued  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  (the  bed-puddle)  to  the  centre  of  the  bank, 
and  lip  through  the  centre  of  the  bank  the  puddle  is 
earned  as  a  wall.  In  reservoirs  of  considerable  size  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  down  this  bed-puddle,  or  over  a  part  of 
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its  area,  before  the  floor-puddle  and  that  on  the  slopes  can 
be  completed,  in  order  to  provide  a  place  of  deposit  for 
the  excavated  material,  but  a  margin  of  it,  of  not  less 
than  3ft.  wide,  should  be  left  uncovered,  so  that  the  slope 
puddle  may  afterwards  be  joined  up  to  it;  and  this 


margin  should  be  formed  thus  :- 


BED.PUDDLE. 


I 

Fig.  18. 

So  that  when  the  joining  up  is  to  be  done  the  layers  may 
overlap  and  be  re-worked  into  each  other.  This  part  of 
the  work  requires  the  greatest  watchfulness  to  ensure 
soundness. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  the  thickness  of  the  puddle 
wall  of  service  reservoirs  is  made  less  than  that  of  storage 
reservoirs  proportionally  to  the  height,  but  it  is  not  very 
obvious  that  this  is  sound  practice.  It  may  be  said  that 
in  the  higher  bank  there  are  more  risks  of  disturbance ; 
yes,  but  then  the  puddle  is  made  thicker  in  proportion  to 
the' height.  Of  course,  if  the  larger  reservoir  burst,  more 
damage  will  be  done  than  if  the  smaller  one  were  to  fail ; 
but  this  hardly  forms  a  good  reason,  for  the  damage  done 
by  the  bursting  of  even  the  smaller  reservoir  would  be 
sufBciently  serious  to  prevent  any  risk  being  incurred  on 
that  score.  As  long  as  the  puddle  wall  of  the  larger  bank 
is  held  up  in  its  place,  it  has  no  more  force  to  resist, 
propoi-tionally  to  its  height,  than  that  of  a  smaller  bank, 
and  the  possibility  of  its  not  being  constantly  held  up  in 
its  place  cannot  bo  admitted  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
any  more  than  in  the  larger  bank.    The  only  reason  of 
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any  value  why  the  puddle  wall  of  a  large  reservoir  should 
be  proportionally  thicker  than  that  of  a  smaller  one  admits 
a  deficiency  of  practice.  It  is  that  in  works  of  magnitude, 
where  large  numbers  of  workmen  are  emj)loyed,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  ensure  sound  work  than  where  the  attention  of 
the  inspector  can  be  more  concentrated;  but  that  only 
admits  the  insufficiency  of  the  number  of  inspectors.  And 
if  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  inasmuch  as  the  service  reservoir  is  generally  kept 
full,  while  the  storage  reservoir  is  subject  to  fluctuation 
of  level,  and  therefore  of  pressure  on  the  puddle  wall,  this 
does  not  seem  to  touch  the  question,  but  rather  to  be  a 
consideration  in  the  formation  of  the  inner  slope  of  the 
bank  which  is  to  protect  the  puddle  wall.  ^ 

The  bottom  should  be  formed  with  an  inclination  from 
the  sides  to  the  centre,  and  along  the  centre  there  should 
be  a  channel  with  an  inclination  towards  the  lower  end, 
and  fi-om  the  lower  end  of  this  channel  there  should  be  a' 
pipe  laid  to  lay  dry  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir-— the  drain 
pipe.  The  level  to  which  the  water  is  drawn  off  for  use 
is  the  foot  of  the  slope,  some  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir.  The  water  is  drawn  off  through  copper-wire 
gauze  strainers  of  from  40  to  60  strands  to  the  inch. 

For  smaller  reservoirs,  covered  over  when  finished, 
vertical  walls  are  built,  and  the  excavated  material 
embanked  around  them.  Sometimes  these  reservoirs  are 
made  circular,  but  they  are  difficult  to  cover  economi- 
cally, although  the  form  itself  is  economical  in  respect 
of  wall  material,  the  circle  containing  a  greater  area  than 
any  other  form  having  the  same  length  of  wall. 

The  best  way  of  covering  service  reservoirs  is  by 
running  14in.  walls  lengthwise  at  distances  of  from  15  to 
20ft.  apart,  and  turning  Din.  brick  arches  over  the  spaces, 
having  a  rise  of  one-fifth  of  the  span,  filling  up  the 
spandrels  with  concrete,  and  covering  over  the  whole 
with  earth  18in.  or  2ft.  in  depth.  Openings  may  be  made 
m  the  walls,  cither  altogether  circular,  or  in  the  form  of 
vertical  spaces  arched  over,  so  that  the  wall  consists  of  a 
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series  of  piers  supporting  a  continuous  depth,  of  wall — 
say  2ft. — from  which  the  main  arches  spring.  One  or 
more  openings  in  the  arches  should  be  made  for  the 
escape  of  air,  and  a  man-hole  should  be  provided,  witb 
ladder  bars  built  into  the  wall,  or,  which  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable, an  iron  ladder  should  be  provided  by  which 
access  may  be  had  to  the  bottom.  Ladder  bars  built  into 
the  wall  have  sometimes  been  made  of  cast  iron,  but  at 
least  one  serious  accident  has  happened  to  a  workman  by 
the  sudden  breakage  of  one  of  these  bars  on.  receiving  a 
blow,  and  they  ought  to  be  of  wrought  iron. 

An  overflow  weir,  capable  of  passing  over  the  quantity 
of  water  that  the  conduit  or  the  pumping  main,  will  de- 
liver into  the  reservoir,  should  be  placed  at  the  top-water 
level,  and,  having  fixed  upon  the  greatest  height  to  which 
the  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  rise  above  this  level — say 
6in. — the  length  of  the  weir  may  be  found  (without  going 
into  the  particulars  of  the  exact  form  of  the  weir)  by  the 

general  equation  I  =  ^         where  g  =  the  quantity  of 

water  in  cubic  feet  per  minute,  d  =  the  depth  in  inches 
measured  from  a  still  head,  and  Z  =  the  length  required, 
in.  feet. 

The  sluice  valve,  by  which  the  water  is  discharged  from 
the  service  reservoir,  belongs  to  the  main,  which  forms 
the  first  feature  in  the  means  of  distribution. 
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SECTION  XIII. 
Pressure,  and  its  Effect  in  Pipes. 

The  force  and  mode  of  action  of  water  under  pressure 
along  and  at  tlie  end  of  a  main  pipe  may  be  worth  con- 
sidering in  connection  with  its  storage  in  reservoirs  such 
as  have  been  described.    The  pressure  of  still  water  is 
the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of  it  above  the  place 
where  the  pressure  is  measured ;  but  still  water  does  no 
work,  and  when  the  column  is  in  motion  the  pressure  is 
less.    The  weight  of  water  is  as  follows,  the  foundation 
being  the  Troy  grain,  5,760  of  which  used  to  make  a  pound 
weight;  but  this  pound  not  being  satisfactory  for  o-eneral 
purposes  m  England,  the  pound  weight  was  increased  to 
/,000  of  those  grains.    An  Act  of  Parliament  made  a 
gallon  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  62°  F  to 
weigh  101b.,  or  70,000  grains,  in  air  of  the  density  pro- 
duced by  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
mercury  30in.  high ;  and  established  also,  from  experi- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  a  commission,  that  a 
cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  and 
pressure  above  mentioned  weighs  252-458  grains  A 
cubic  foot  therefore  weighs  252-458  x  1  728  -  ^4fi  oa7 
436  247  '  ^^o,--*' 

=  •  2211b.  In  half  a  dozen  different 
tables  of  the  weight  of  mercury  compared  with  that  of 
7.  SqTo  seen-viz,  13-56, 

dffff  '   .  "^'^  When  tables 

1.^'+  f   ^^"^  ^'■''P'''   "^"'S^*-     The  difference 

seems  to  arise  from  comparing  the  weight  of  mercury  at 
one  temperature  with  that  of  water  at  another,  in  some 
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cases,  and  in  otlier  cases  in  taking  water  sometimes  at  tto 
temperature  39-2°  F.,  when  it  is  at  its  greatest  density, 
and  at  other  times  taking  it  at  the  common  temperature 
of  62°  F.  This  latter  is  the  more  useful  for  ordinary- 
purposes.  At  62°  F.  mercury  is  13-596  times  heavier 
than  water.    The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  then  is  the 

„        ,       30  X  13-596  _  oo.qnft 

same  as  a  column  of  water  yyit.  nign, 

or  34ft.,  and  the  corresponding  pressure  per  square  inch 
,-o  34  X  12  X  252-458  _  ^^.r^^y^      y^^^  the  mercury 
7,000 

rises  to  30-5in.  the  pressure  is  151b.  nearly  per  square 
inch.  But  as  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  often  less 
than  30in.  of  mercury,  and  sometimes  only  28-5in.,  it  is 
the  minimum  pressure  which  should  be  reckoned  upon  in 
practice  in  order  to  guard  against  failure  of  action  at  all 
times.    This  is  28-5  XJ3-596  ^  g^.ggf^.  ^f  water,  and 

the  corresponding  pressure  per  square  inch  is  13-97lb.  or 
141b.  As  the  head  of  the  column  of  water  is  open  to  the 
atmosphere  equally  with  the  point  at  which  the  pressure 
is  applied,  this  pressure  is  "  above  the  atmosphere,"  and 
although  there  may  be  a  little  difference  between  the 
pressures  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
column,  measured  at  the  same  instant,  if  the  pressure 
reckoned  upon  be  that  of  the  minimum  there  will  be  no 
failure  of  effect. 

The  weights  above  mentioned  relate  to  water  without 
admixture  of  other  matter;  common  water  contains  in 
solution  heavier  matter  than  water  itself,  derived  from 
the  ground  through  or  over  which  it  runs,  and  in  practice 
a  cubic  foot  is  taken  to  weigh  62ilb.  and  to  contain 
6i  gallons. 

In  the  case  of  a  pipe  conveying  water  from  a  reservoir 
to  the  place  where  it  is  to  bo  used,  the  column  of  water 
divides  itself  into  two  portions,  and  the  pressure  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  column  is  according  to  the  height  of  the 
lower  portion.    The  upper  portion,  being  that  part  of  the 
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wliole  column  between  the  top  of  the  virtual  column  and 
the  level  of  the  water  where  it  meets  the  atmosphere  is 
the  head  of  water,  which  feeds  the  column  as  fast  as  it 
descends  by  the  force  of  gravity.    In  a  pipe  of  any  given 
diameter,  as  1ft.,  the  resistance  of  the  sides  of  the  pipe  to 
the  motion  of  the  water  is  proportionate  to  its  leno-th  for 
It  IS  proportionate  to  the  area  of  surface  with  Avhich'the 
water  runs  in  contact ;  secondly,  it  is  proportionate  to  the 
velocity  of  the  water,  for  it  is  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  particles  of  water  in  contact  with  a  given  length  of 
pipe,  as  1ft.,  during  any  given  time,  as  one  second^  But 
the  head  of  water  required  to  supply  the  force  of  which 
the  column  of  water  is  robbed  in  overcoming  this  re- 
sistance must  be  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  for  not 
only  is  It  thus  simply  proportionate  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  water  moves,  but  it  must  be  replenished  as  fast 
as  It  runs  away.    If  the  length  of  pipe  in  contact  with 
the  water  during  one  second  be  twice  as  great  in  one  case 
as  in  another,  then  there  will  be  twice  the  resistance  due 
to  that  cause,  requiring  twice  the  head  to  overcome  it 
and  at  the  same  time  the  water  will  run  away  from  the 
head  twice  as  fast,  and  require  twice  the  length  of  pipe 
full  of  water  to  replenish  it  in  the  same  time. 

The  head,  therefore,  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
Now  as  the  altitude  of  the  proper  head  cannot  be  in' 
creased,  but  remains  at  the  same  level,  nearly,  whatever 
the  velocity  in  the  pipe  may  be,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  head  can  be  increased  is  by  taking  from  the  length  of 
the  real  column  the  height  which  may  be  necessary  to 
give  the  required  velocity— increasing  the  head  at  the 
expense  of  the  real  column,  and  thereby  reducing  its 
effective  pressure.     The  same  effect  may  be  shown  by 
substituting  actual  pressures  for  licads  of  water  in  a 
horizontal  pipe,  such  as  a  pumping  main.    At  a  point  on 
a  line  of  mam  let  three  sections  of  it  be  marked  off  of 
equal  length,  say  1ft.,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  water 
flows,  and  let  these  sections  be  numbered  1,  2,  and  3  from 
the  point  of  observation.    From  the  same  point  let  three 
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other  sections  be  ma.ked  off,  of  the  same  length,  m  the 
direction  from  which  the  water  comes,  and  let  these  be 
called  A,  B,  and  C,  and  let  them  be  bodies  of  water.  Let 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  be  such  that  each  body  of  water 
requires  a  pressure  of  lib.  to  be  given  to  it  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  each  of  the  sections  1,  2,  and  3.  Then 
let  three  operations  be  performed  : 

1.  A  moves  througli  section  1,  requiring  a  pressure  ^ 

2  A  a^dB"moVe  through  scions  land  2,  A  requiring 

21b.  and  B  21b   ••     ••     ••     ••.  •• 

3  A  B  and  C  move  through  sectious  1,  2,  and  3,  A  re- 

quiring  31b.,  B  31b.,  and  C  alb  « 

Then  if  each  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  time  as 
one  second,  the  pressure  required  is  as  the  square  of  the 

""""k  feet  vertical  of  water  be  substituted  for  pounds  pres- 
sure the  illustration  serves  equally  for  a  head  of  water. 

In  respect  of  diameter  :  in  pipes  of  diffex;ent  d.ameters 
the  resislance  is  inversely  as  the  diameter     The  resistance 
is  indeed,  directly  as  the  area  with  which  the  water  runs 
n  contact  which  in  the  same  length  of  pipe  is  as  the 
circumference,  and  therefore  as  the  diameter,  and  a 
diameter  of  two  offers  twice  as  much  resistance  as  a 
diameter  of  one ;  but  the  distance  at  which  it  ac  s-the 
rfdius  of  the  pipe-is  twice  as  "^^.^ 
(the  point  in  which  there  is  no  resistance),  and  thij  be  it 
emarked.  in  two  opposite  directions  so  that  the  effect  o 
distance  is  as  the  square  of  the  radius,  and  theiefore  of 
te  dTmeter;  the  resistance  being  direct  m  its  action 
and  the  distance  at  which  it  acts  inverse,  the  result  is 
that  the  resistance  is  inversely  as  the  diameter 

These  several  forces  and  resistances  are  formulated 

thus : —  I 
Let  V  =  velocity  per  socontl. 
I  =  length  of  pipe. 
d  =  diameter.  ' 
h.  =  head  of  water. 

Then     =  —j— 
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in  wliich  c  is  a  constant  multiplier  deduced  from  experi- 
ments to  be  2,500  wlieu  all  dimensions  are  taken  in  feet. 
This  is  the  value  of  c  according  to  Eytelwein's  deduction 
for  long  pipes.    The  velocity,  then,  in  feet  per  second  is 

/  2,500  d  h  /~dh 
^  -  \/   ^  =   50  y/        ;   and  the  diameter  is 

V-  I 

d  =  ^  This  is  the  usual  requirement  in  the  case  of 

a  pipe  to  convey  water  from  a  reservoir  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  for  in  such  case  the  height  and 
length  are  fixed,  and  the  velocity  must  be  limited  so  that 
at  its  maximum  it  may  do  no  harm  to  the  pipe  by  its 
violence,  and  so  that  branches  ;derived  from  it  may  be 
duly  filled,  and  so  that  a  sufficient  working  pressure  be 
given. 

When  the  pipe  is  several  miles  in  length  the  rule  is 
converted  into  a  form  expressing  the  head  of  water  in  feet 
per  mile  by  dividing  5,280  by  2,500,  in  which  I  is 
2-11  V- 

eliminated,  and  h  =  — - — .    If  the  velocity  be  made  3ft. 

per  second,  U  =  --,  and  the  pressure  of  water  running 

with  that  velocity  would  be,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile 
fiom  the  reservoir,  less  than  that  due  to  the  whole  height 
19 

of  the  column  by  — . 

d 

It  might  seem  that  the  pressure  would  be  that  due  to 
the  whole  height  less  such  a  head  as  is  required  to  produce 
the  velocity  considered  as  falling  water  merely,  which 

would  be  — ;  but  although  that  is  so  in  open  streams, 

which  are  in  train,  it  is  not  so  in  laipes  under  pressure. 
In  t'.iis  case,  as  in  the  other,  there  is  a  certain  gradient 
line,  which,  if  drawn  straight  between  the  head  of  water 
in  the  reservoir  and  the  height  due  to  the  pressure  at  the 
end  of  the  pipe,  is  the  gradient  which  that  pipe  would 
necessarily  take  if  it  ran  full,  but  only  full,  that  is  with- 
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out  pressure  on  the  highest  part  of  its  circumference ;  and 
the  pressure  at  any  part  of  the  length  of  a  pipe  is  that 
due  to  the  vertical  height  between  the  actual  position  of 
the  pipe  and  that  gradient,  which  is  the  "hydraulic 
gradient."  There  being  thus  a  gradient  line  in  all  conduit 
pipes,  there  must  be  a  length  at  which  there  would  be 
no  pressure,  supposing  the  pipe  to  be  prolonged  so  far 
from  the  reservoir,  and  there  the  water  would  simply  run 
out  of  the  end  of  the  pipe  with  the  velocity  due  to  the 
gradient.    This  length  is  found  as  follows  : 

Substituting  H,  the  whole  head,  for  ^,  the  head  which 
is  due  to  the  velocity 

2,500  d  H 

t  :5  • 

V 

For   example,   let   d  =  2ft.,  H  =   100,  ?;   =  3,  then 

^  ^  2,500  X  2  X  100  ^  55  555ft.    Thus  at  the  distance  of 
9 

10  miles  or  so  there  would  be  no  pressure  in  a  pipe  2ft. 
diameter  and  lOOFt.  below  the  reservoir,  and  it  could  not 
carry  the  water  farther  than  55,555ft.  with  a  velocity  of 
3ft.  per  second;  beyond  that  distance  the  velocity  would 
diminish,  unless  an  actual  gradient  were  immediately 
given  to  the  pipe  equal  to  the  hydraulic  gradient ;  but 
that  being  done,  the  same  velocity  would  continue  to  any 
distance,  if  the  diameter  remain  the  same ;  the  stream  of 
water  through  the  pipe  would  then  be  "  in  train,"  the 
forces  acting  upon  it  being  balanced  by  the  resistances, 
and  it  would  flow  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  river. 
But  if  pressure  were  required,  there  would  need  to^  bo 
either  a  greater  head,  a  shorter  length,  or  a  larger  pipe. 
The  conditions  to  be  determined  beforehand  are  (1)  the 
quantity  of  water  required,  (2)  the  pressure  required,  (3) 
the  height  at  which  it  is  to  bo  supplied  above  a  fixed 
datum  level ;  and  (4)  the  height  of  the  reservoir  above  Iho 
same  datum. 

In  one  of  tho  examples  previously  referred  to,  the 
quantity  of  water  for  supply  was  found  to  be  3,000,000  gal- 
lons a  day,  after  leaving  to  the  stream  one-third  of  tho  total 
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available  quantity.  If  the  distance  at  wliich  this  quantity 
were  required  to  be  delivered  were  5  miles,  and  the  height 
of  the  storasre  reservoir  above  the  service  reservoir  in  which 
the  water  would  be  delivered  were  150ft.,  the  following 
conditions  would  ensne.    The  quantity  per  second  corre- 

.      •   3,000,000  _ 
spending  to  3,000,000  gallons  a  day  is  54Q  qqq  =  ^'^^ 

cubic  feet.  If  the  velocity  be  limited  to  2jft.  per  second,  the 

diameter  would  be  d- \/   — —  =   l-68ft.,  say 

V    2- ox  -7854  ' 

2lin.    The  head  would  be  li  =    tl^c    V^c =  39  •  29ft., 

2,500  X  1  ■  08 

say  40ft.    The  effective  head  would  be  150-40  =  110  fr., 

110  X  62i 

and  the  pressure  per  square  inch  14^  ~  ~  " 

the  end  of  a  2lin.  main  5  miles  long-. 

Upon  a  line  of  conduit  pipe  such  as  this  there  may  be 
taken  off  one  or  two  branches.  Say  that  one-sixth  of  the 
water  is  wanted  at  three  miles  distance  from  the  reservoir, 
and  another  sixth  at  four  miles,  leaving  2,000,000  gallons 
per  day  to  go  to  the  far  end.  If  the  same  velocity  were 
preserved  throughout,  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  would  be  reduced  one-sixth  at  the  first  branch,  and 
one-third  at  the  second.  Thus  the  first  length  of  three 
miles  being  21in.  diameter,  the  second  length  of  one  mile 
would  be  19-18,  or,  say,  20in. ;  and  the  third  length  of 
one  mile  17-14,  or,  say,  I8in.  Each  branch  takes  off 
500,000  gallons  a  day,  and,  preserving  the  same  velocity, 

the  diameter  of  each  would  be  \/  — g—  =  8-51in.,  or, 

say,  9in.  The  effective  head  in  the  main  conduit  pipe  at 
the  point  where  the  first  branch  is  derived  would  be  found 
by  deducting  the  loss  of  head  due  to  its  distance  from  the 

reservoir,  three  miles,  which  would  be  -  '^r^^  — 24ft.,  from 

o 

the  difference  of  altitudes  of  the  reservoir  and  the  branch 
above  the  datum.    Tor  the  second  branch  the  deduction 
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would  Le  rather  greater  per  mile,  the  diameter  being  less, 
while  the  velocity  is  the  same,  for  the  head  is  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  diameter,  according  to  the  formula 
ch  d  =  v'^l.  Thus  if  the  loss  of  head  due  to  a  velocity  of 
2^ft.  per  second  in  the  21in.  pipe  be  8ft.  per  mile,  it  would 

be  in  the  20in.  pipe^^^T^^  =  8-4ft.  per  mile,  and  in  the 

18in.  pipe '^-^-^^  =  9'4ft.  per  mile.    Adding  together 
^  ^  18 

the  losses  of  these  three  lengths — viz.,  for  the  first  three 
miles,  24ft.,  for  the  fourth  mile,  8ift.,  and  for  the  fifth 
mile,  O^fr.  the  total  loss  at  the  end  of  the  five  miles  would 
be  42ft.,  instead  of  40ft.,  as  it  would  be  if  the  full 
diameter  were  continued  to  the  end,  and  the  quantity 
delivered  were  3,000,000  gallons  a  day. 

Cast  iron  is  the  material  for  water-pipes,  from  Sin.  to 
3ft.  6in.  diameter.  They  have  been  cast  as  large  as  44in. 
and  48in.,  but  there  are  several  reasons  of  convenience 
and  economy  which  make  it  desirable  to  limit  the  diameter 
of  cast  pipes  to  about  40in.  or  42in.  If  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  conveyed  is  such  as  to  require  a  larger  dia- 
meter, it  would  probably  be  found  that  either  two  cast 
pipes,  or  one  pipe  built  up  of  rolled  plates,  would  be  pre- 
ferable. They  are  sometimes  made  smaller  than  3in. ; 
but  Ihe  expense  of  laying  constitutes  a  considerable  part 
of  the  whole  expense  of  small  pipes,  and  it  is  not  much 
more  for  3in.  than  for  2in.  pipes. 

The  metal  of  which  pipes  are  cast  is  not  so  strong  as 
that  put  into  girders  and  some  other  structures.  The 
tensile  strength  of  this  metal  is  about  eight  tons  per 
square  inch ;  but  that  put  into  pipes  is  probably  not 
more  than  seven  tons  per  square  inch  for  many  of  the 
pipes  of  every  set,  and  it  is  the  strength  of  these  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  work  depends.  Whatever  the 
quality  and  ultimate  strength  of  the  metal  may  be,  the 
working  strain  should  not  exceed  a  determinate  part  of 
it,  arrived  at  in  two  stages  of  the  process  of  calculation. 

In  the  first  place,  every  pipe  is  subjected  to  an  actual 
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water  pressure  before  it  is  laid.  If  the  pressure  be 
applied  steadily  to  represent  the  effect  of  a  head  of  water, 
it  may  be  as  much  as  one-half  of  that  which  the  metal 
would  bear  before  breaking ;  but  if,  while  under  pressure 
in  the  proving  press,  the  pipes  be  struck  with  a  hammer 
to  represent  the  jarring  and  blows  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject in  the  ground,  the  pressure  applied  should  not  be 
more  than  one-third  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
metal. 

The  proof  strain  of  the  pipes  in  the  press  should  not,  on 
the  one  hand,  be  so  great  as  to  injure  the  strength  of  the 
metal,  which  would  probably  happen  if  more  than  half 
the  pressure  due  to  the  ultimate  strength  were  applied ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  strain  produced  in  the 
metal  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  soundness  of  the 
casting,  and  the  quality  of  the  workmanship. 

But  between  the  time  of  proving  and  being  laid  in  the 
ground  the  pipes  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  accidents 
which  tend  to  produce  defects,  some  of  which  may  be 
undiscoverable ;  and,  moreover,  the  arrest  of  the  motion 
of  the  water  passing  through  them  produces  a  greater 
strain  than  that  due  merely  to  the  height  of  the  column 
of  water.    A  complete  stoppage  of  the  motion  could  not 
be  suddenly  effected,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  shut- 
ting of  stop-cocks,  in  a  system  of  piping,  throws  addi- 
tional pressure  on  some  parts  of  it;  and  the  workino- 
pressure,  due  to  the  head  of  water,  should  not  be  more 
than  some  determinate  part  of  that  applied  in  proving  the 
pipes— say  one-third  of  the  pressure  applied  in  the  fii'st- 
named  manner,  or  one-half  applied  in  the  manner  secondly 
named ;  so  that,  in  calculating  the  thickness  of  metal,  the 
steady  pressure  due  to  the  head  of  water  should  not  ex- 
ceed one-sixth  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  metal.  If 
this  be  seven  tons,  or,  perhaps,  not  more  than  ]  5,0001b. 
per  square  inch,  the  strain  produced  by  the  head  of  water 

should  not  exceed  =  2,5001b.  per  inch. 

If  H  =  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  in  feet,  the 
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pressure  per  square  incli  on  tHe  internal  surface  of  the 
pipeis^^=-434  H. 

This  is  a  radial  pressure  acting  on  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  pipe  equally  all  round,  except  that  it  is  less 
on  the  top  of  the  pipe  than  the  bottom,  by  the  pressure 
due  to  the  diameter ;  but  this  may  be  neglected,  and  its 
consideration  may,  in  fact,  be  done  away  with,  by  measur- 
ina;  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe.    But,  although  the  pressure  is  radial,  and  the 
circumference  receives  a  nearly  equal  pressure  per  square 
inch  all  round,  the  component  part  of  the  pressure  which 
constitutes  the  force  tending  to  tear  the  metal  asunder, 
acts  in  a  direction  tangential  to  the  circumference  at  any 
point,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  radius ;  and  as  all  the 
radii  are  alike  in  a  circular  pipe,  the  force  tending  to 
burst  the  pipe  is  proportionate  to  the  radius,  and  is  mea- 
sured by  it  multiplied  into  the  pressure  due  to  the  head 
of  water.    For  calculation  of  the  thickness  of  metal,  it 
answers  all  purposes  to  take  one  inch  of  the  length  of  the 
f^pipe. 

vf\  The  whole  outward  pressure  in  pounds,  tending  to 
separate  one-half  of  the  ring  from  the  opposite  half,  is 
•434  H  multiplied  into  the  diameter  in  inches,  and  this 
force  is  restrained  by  the  two  sides  of  the  pipe.  As  it  is 
only  necessary  to  take  into  account  one  side,  the  strength 
may  be  calculated  from  the  radius  instead  of  the  diameter. 
Let  -434  H  =  =  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  pounds  per 
square  inch ;  r  =  the  internal  radius  of  the  pipe  in  inches ; 
t  =the  thickness  of  the  metal,  and  s  =  the  strain  per  square 
inch  of  the  metal  acted  upon,  to  which  it  is  subject  under 
the  pressure  j)  and  radius  r,  then  the  following  quantities 

should  be  equal  to  each  other,  viz :— 2?  r  =  si,  and  I  =  — 

But  here  is  an  anomaly  ;  for  the  part  of  the  metal  which 
the  pressure  acts  upon  with  the  force  p  r  is  infinitely  thm. 
Beyond  the  face,  the  metal  is  strained  less  and  less  as  the 
radius  increases. 
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The  following  remarks  dejaend  upon  the  truth  of  the 
law  that  the  extension  of  a  material  per  unit  of  its  length, 
strained  by  an  elongating  force,  is  proportional  to  the 
force  applied.  The  extension  of  cast  iron,  under  all 
strains  up  to  that  which  breaks  it  completely,  is  not 
exactly  proportional  to  the  force  applied;  but  it  is  so 
within  the  limits  of  the  smaller  strains  to  wliich  the 
metal  is  subject  in  water-pipes. 

The  strength  with  which  any  portion  of  the  metal  re- 
strains the  force  which  tends  to  tear  it  asunder,  is  measured 
by  the  extension  of  the  metal  per  unit  of  its  length  with- 
in the  limits  of  its  proper  elasticity,  and  both  the  force 
and  that  extension  diminish  as  the  radius  increases.  The 
metal  at  the  back  of  the  pipe  can  only  assist  ihe  strength 
of  that  at  the  internal  face,  in  proportion  to  the  rate°  of 
extension  which  the  force  within  the  pipe  produces  in  it  ; 
and  the  rate  of  extension  at  any  part  of  the  thickness  of 
the  metal  is  inversely  proportionate  to  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  pipe. 

The  magnitude  of  the  bursting  force  is  itself  proportional 
to  the  internal  radius,  and  is  confined  to  it,  and  its  pro- 
portional stress  at  any  jmrt  of  the  thickness  is  inversely 
as  the  distance  at  which  it  acts  ;  and  as  the  rate  of  ex- 
tension is  also  inversely  as  the  same  distance,  therefore 
the  metal,  at  any  part  of  its  thickness,  restrains  the  burst- 
ing pressure  with  a  force  which  is  inversely  proportionate 
to  the  square  of  the  radius  at  that  part. 

With  an  internal  radius  of  1,  a  thickness  of  1,  and  a 
force  of  1,  the  back  of  the  pipe  is  strained  with  a  force  of 
2,  and  as  the  length  of  its  circumference  is  twice  that  of 
the  internal  circumference,  the  extension  due  to  a  force 
of  1  would  there  be  \;  but  as  the  force  is  only  1  the 
strain  there  is  1  of  l,  or  \-  that  is,  it  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  radius. 

InalOin.  pipe,  lin.  thick,  the  internal  radius  is  5in 
and  the  external  radius  Gin.,  and  with  any  given  pressure 
ot  water  the  back  of  the  pipe  is  strained  less  than  the  face 
m  the  ratio  5^ :  G^  =  25  :  3G. 
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Tor  tlie  sake  of  showing  the  effects  in  an  extreme  case, 
we  may  take  the  metal  to  be  still  thicker     The  dis- 
tance at  which  the  force  acts  directly  on  the  metal  is 
limited  to  a  radius  of  Sin.    As  the  force  does  not  act 
directly  upon  the  metal  beyond  the  face,  but  indirectly 
through  the  interposing  metal,  it  is  diminished  as  the 
radius"  increases.    At  6in.  radius  the_  force  is  fths  of 
whatever  it  is  at  5in. ;  at  8in.  radius  it  is  fths  and  so  on 
and  the  effect  of  this  diminishing  force  is  further  reduced 
in  the  same  ratio  by  the  distance  at  which  it  acts  so  that 
at  Gin.  from  the  centre  of  the  pipe  there  is  a  force  of 
^ths  acting  at  a  distance  of  1  ith;  at  Tin.  a  force  of 
4ths  acting  at  a  distance  of  1  |ths,  and  so  on. 
'  Whatever  strain  per  square  inch  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  subject  the  metal  to  at  the  interior  of  tne  pipe 
thai  at  the  back  wiU  be  in  the  following  proportion.  Let 
the  maximum  strain  be  assumed  to  be  2,500lb.  per  square 

inch,  then,  ^5 

radius  (face    of   the  metal)   ^  i.OUUiD. 


At  5ia. 


2^500^  ^  1  j361b. 
Gia.       „  »  "  "         6  X  11 

2,500  X  5  ^  1,2761b. 
7in.       „  "        7  X  13 


7iiu. 


,    ^,  .  ,       .  2,500  X  5  _  ■,  QQ^Y^ 
(mid  Ue  of  the  thickness)  -^x-j^^i^    "  ^ 

2,500_X^  ^  97Gib, 
„  Sin.       „  „  "  8  X  11 

2,50^xJ  ^  7721b. 
„  Oin-       "  '•  "  "  9  X  1| 

2,500jc^5  ^  6251b. 
„  lOin.     „  „  "  "  10  X  2 

The  moan  strain  (M)  of  the  whole  thickness  is  not 
2:50(MJ25^  ^1^0  .train  (S)  at  the  face  of  the  metal 

multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  internal  radius,  and 
divided  by  the  mean  of  the  squares  of  the  internal  radius 
(r^  and  the  external  radius  (R). 
^  ^  2r'-  S 

Thus  M  =  j,^qr^ 
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In  the  case  above  stated  it  is     X  25  X  2,500  qaqiv, 

100  +  25  -L.'J^u-^o- 

per  square  inch. 

The  force  producing  these  strains  is  j9r  =  the  pressure 
per  square  inch,  multiplied  into  the  internal  radius  of  the 
pipe  in  inches.  In  order  that  the  inner  portion  of  the  metal 
be  not  overstrained,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  thick- 
ness far  enough  to  comprehend  a  restraining  force  equal 
to  that  exerted  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  metal,  and  its 
limit  is  found  at  a  radius  the  square  of  which  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  square  of  the  internal  radius  as  the 
force  exerted  at  the  face  of  the  metal  bears  to  that  ex- 
erted at  the  back,  and  in  very  thick  pipes  the  mean  strain 
per  square  inch  of  the  whole  thickness  differs  widely  from 
the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  strains  at  the  internal 
and  external  radii,  because  the  strain  at  every  part  of  the 
thickness  is  as  the  square,  inversely,  of  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  pipe,  but  at  all  distances  which  lie 
within  the  thickness  of  ordinary  cast-iron  pipes  the  mean 
strain  would  not  differ  much  from  the  arithmetical  mean 
between  the  inner  and  outer  strains. 

In  the  diagram  Fig.  19,  A  B  represents  the  strain  per 
square  inch  at  the  face  of  the  metal,  and  C  D,  E  T,  &c.,  the 
strains  at  the  several  distances 
C,  E,  &c.,  from  the  centre  of  the 
pipe,  the  corresponding  strains 
being  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
those  distances,  in  pounds  per 
square   inch,  produced   by   the  Pio-.  19 

force  'p  r. 

There  are  many  short  rules  for  the  thickness  of  metal 
m  cast-iron  water-pipes,  and  they  vary  much  in  the 
results  obtained  from  them.  They  may  be  compared  with 
the  principles  above  stated.  Mr.  Molesworth,  in  the  well- 
known  '  Pocket-book  of  Engineering  FormulaB,'  gives  the 
rule, 

t  =  -000125  p  d  +  -37  for  pipes  less  than  12in.  diameter, 
or, 
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t  =  the  same  +  -50  for  pipes  from  12in.  to  30in,  dia- 
meter, 

i  being  tlie  thickness  of  metal,  jp  the  pressure  of  water  per 
square  inch,  and  d  the  diameter  in  inches.  To  adopt  a 
uniform  notation,  let  the  radius  (r)  be  taken  instead  of 
the  diameter,  then 

t  =  -00025 pr  +  '37  for  pipes  less  than  12in.  diameter, 

or,  . 

t  =  the  same  +  "50  for  pipes  from  12in.  to  30in,  dia- 
meter. 

Mr.  Neville,  in  'Hydraulic  Tables,  Co-efficients,  and 
Formulas,'  gives  the  rule  for  pipes  cast  vertically, 

t  =  -0016  nd  +  -32, 
and  for  pipes  cast  horizontally, 

t  =  -0024  nd  +  -33, 
in  which  n  is  the  number  of  atmospheres  of  pressure,  = 
the  head  of  water  in  feet  divided  by  33.  Adopting,  like- 
wise, r  instead  of  d,  and  converting  n  into  pounds 
per  square  in.  (p),  the  rule  would  be,  for  pipes  cast 
vertically, 

t  =  -0002234  p  r  +  '32, 
and  for  pipes  cast  horizontally, 

f  =  -000335^  r  +  -33. 

But  Mr.  Neville  remarks  that,  in  practically  applying 
these  formulae,  the  value  of  n  should  always  have  ten 
added  to  it.  He  mentions  Ta  formula  adopted  by  M. 
Dupuis,  the  engineer  of  the  Paris  Waterworks,  which  is 
t  =  (-0016  n  +  -013)  d  +  '32. 

Taking  in  this  case  also  the  radius  instead  of  the  dia- 
meter, and  converting  n  into  pound  per  square  in.  the  rule 
would  bo  t  =  (-0002234  p  +  -020)  r  +  '32. 

Professor  Eankine,  in  his  '  Manual  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing,' gives  the  rule  j  =  p^-y,  in  which  H  is  the  head 

of  water  in  feet.    This  would  bo  equivalent  to 

t  =  -000192  p  d 
Qj.^  t  =  -000384  J)  r. 

But  Dr.  Eankine  remarks  that  shocks  from  without 
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cause  the  thickness  of  cast-iron  pij^es  to  be  often  made 
considerably  greater  than  that  given  by  the  above  rule 
I  he  following  empirical  rule,  he  says,  expresses  very 
accurately  the  limit  to  the  thinness  of  cast-iron  pipes  in 
ordinary  practice-viz.,  that  the  thickness  is  never  to  be 
less  than  a  mean  proportional  between  the  internal  dia- 
meter and  4^th  in. 

Mr.  Thomas  Box,  in  '  Practical  Hydraulics,'  gives  as 
an  empirical  rule, 

t,  d,  and  H  being  the  same  expressions  as  those  before 
stated,  and  in  the  same  terms. 

It  is  to  the  investigation  of  Professor  Peter  Barlow 
that  we  are  indebted  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  of 
apportioning  to  cast-iron  pipes  a  thickness  properly  pro- 
portionate to  the  strain  upon  them  from  internal  pressure. 

Barlow's  rule  is  i  in  which  t,p,  and  r  are  the  same 

expressions  as  those  used  above,  and  c  =  the  cohesive 
strength  of  the  metal  per  square  inch,  which  is  assumed 
above  to  be  15,0001b.  before  it  breaks,  but  only  2,500  as  a 
maximum  working  strain  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  metal 
and  It  IS  only  metal  of  good  quality  which  it  would  be  safe 
to  subject  to  even  this  degree  of  strain-in  metal,  that  is 
to  say,  produced  from  "mine"  or  native  ironstone-  with 
any  considerable  admixture  of  inferior  metal  the  pipes 
would  probably  not   bear   straining   nearly  so  much 
1  rofessor  Barlow's  investigation  did  not  extend  to  the 
minutia3  of  foundry  necessities,  such  as  increase  of  thick- 
ness for  unavoidable  defects  in  casting,  or  the  difficulty 
01  making  very  thin  castings ;  but  it  established  a  true 
basis  around  which  these  practical  requirements  gather 
and  to  which  they  are  more  or  less  wisely  added. 

_  To  compare  these  various  rules,  lot  each  of  four  pipes— 
VIZ.,  10m.,  Uin.,  20in.,and  30in.  diametcr-bc  subject  to  the 
same  pressure,  viz.,  1741b.  per  square  inch  (-lOOft.  head). 
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Diameter. 

lOin. 

14in. 

20in. 

3C.in. 

pr 

8701b. 

1,2181b. 

1 ,740lD. 

2,610!b. 

t 

•374 

t 

•520 

t 

•748 

t 

1  -  1  o 

1  1^ 
1^00 
M5 
1-38 
1^29 
•986 

•334 

•468 

•668 

•588 

•804 

•935 

•674 

•815 

1^02 

•644 

•774 

•969 

•569 

•673 

•805 

Accordina-  to  Professor  Eankine's  rule  to  limit  tlie  thin- 
ness of  pipers  to  a  mean  proportional  between  the  internal 
diameter  and  ^in.,  that  would  make  the  least  thickness 

t=  v'-0208d,  and  for 

lOin.  pipes  ■would  be  ^456 
14m.     „  ).  '539 

20in.     „  „  -645 

30in.     „  „  "'90 

The  thicknesses  ahove  stated  by  Mr.  Neville's  rule  are 
those  of  pipes  cast  vertically.  The  increased  thickness 
required  by  his  rule  for  pipes  cast  horizontally  is  due  to 
Lmediable'^defects,  and  we  must  allow  to  all  the  o  her 
formula  that  they  demand  strictly  proper  workmanship, 
and  make  no  allowance  for  defects  which  are  not  abso- 
lutely unavoidable;  moreover,  casting  pipes  vertically,  of 
nearly  all  sizes,  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom 
?t  miy  be  remarked  upon  Mr.  Neville's  rule  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  10  to  the  value  of  n  (although  this  is  done 

in  the  above  table)  unless  it  be  for  very  small  pressures 
Tor  facility  of  application,  and  near  agreement  with 

actual  practice,  Box's  rule  is  preferable  to  any  of  the 

others  given  above. 


(    "3  ) 


SECTION  XIV. 
Aqueducts. 

Of  the  form  and  construction  of  large  conduits,  or  aque- 
ducts, tliere  are  no  better  examples  than  those  proposed 
for  bringing  water  to  London  from  the  Lake  district 
by  Mr.  Hemans  *  and  Mr.  Hassard.f  and  from  Wales  by 
Mr.  Bateman.    Neglecting  altogether  the  merits  of  either 
of  these  projects  as  a  water  supply  for  London,  in  respect 
of  the  source  whence  it  was  to  be  derived,  the  form  and 
construction  of  the  aqueducts  may  be  usefully  examined 
m  connection  with  the  present  subject,  especially  as  these 
were  nearly  alike  in  both  the  cases  named,  and  were  sucli 
as  almost  any  large  conduits  or  aqueducts  must  probably 
have  been  in  this  country;  nor  need  the  same  form  and 
construction  be  confined  to  particularly  large  conduits 
for,  m  any  one  of  considerable  length,  whether  of  laroe 
si^e  or  not,  the  same  features  would  be  met  with.  Unlike 
a  railway,  which  may  go  up  a  hill  or  down  a  valley  and 
also  a  canal,  which,  with  locks,  may  be  made  in  a  similar 
manner,  a  conduit  for  conveying  water  by  gravitation 
must  have  its  regular  inclination,  not  necessarily  the  same 
in  aU  parts  of  its  length,  but  the  falling  gradient  must  be 
continuous. 

_  In  each  of  these  aqueducts  there  were  six  chief  features 
VIZ.:  (!)  tunnels,  (2)  open  watercourses,  (3)  "cut  and 
cover,"  that  is,  where  the  ground  is  cut  open  and  the  con- 
duit constructed  and  arched  over,  and  the  earth  filled  in 
over  the  top;  (4)  raised  aqueducts  over  ground  lying 

*  The  lato  George  Willoughby  Hemans,  M.Inst.O.E. 
t  Richard  Hassard,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. 
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below  the  general  gradient  of  the  conduit;  (5)  the  por- 
tions connecting  the  two  forms  of  ^^^/^ruc  on  2  an^^^^^ 
or  3  and  4 ;  ((5)  pipes  laid  underground  across  -valleys  too 
wide  and  ieep  to  he  crossed  at  the  gradient  heagh  rismg 
Iain  on  the  other  side  to  the  proper  level,  and  the  con- 
S  heing  continued  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  indicated 

\1  wLs°nft  the  first  time  the  engineers  above-named  had 
had  to  consider  how  best  to  convey  a  large  quantity  ot 
wate  a   ong  distance.    Mr.  Bateman  had  then  recently 
made  the  works  which  supply  Glasgow  with  water  from 
E  eh  Katie,  and  Mr.  Hassard  had  l-^^^^wn 
for  supplYing  Dublin  from  the  river  Yartry.    The  aque 
due  to  cJnvfy  water  to  London  from  Ulleswater  was  to 
c^rt  250,000!000  gallons  per  day.    The  gradient  was  to 
havf  heen  6in.  per  mile  in  some  parts,  and  less  than  that 
L  otbeis  the  principle  laid  down  on  the  score  of  econon.y 
bein^t^at  the'^greater  fall,  and  therefore  the  smaller  sec- 
Wl  area,  should  be  given  to  the  tunnels  and  aqueduct 
Sh  aie  the  most  expensive  portions,  and  the  lesser  fall 
Tnd  larger  dimensions  to  those  parts  which  are  of  com- 
paLively  cheap  construction,  viz.,  the  open  -atercoui-ses 
and   hose  whe^  the  ground  is  cut  open  and  filled  m 
again  and  where  useful  material  would  be  got  from  the 

TJmoTconduilB  of  considerable  length  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  save  head,  so  as  to  deliver  the  water  at 
thl  far  end  at  as  high  an  elevation  as  possible,  and  the 
laLe  of  this  may  often  be  greater  than  additional  expen- 
liturrequired  for  a  larger  conduit.  The  value  of  each 
ran  be  strictly  calculated. 

With  4in.  fall  per  mile  in  the  open  aqueduct  shown 
in  Vi"-.  20  (see  next  page),  which  is  reduced  from  the 
sections  -iven  in  the  Appendix  F  of  the  Keport  of  the 
SetroWrtan  Water  Supply  Commission,  1B60,  the  mean 
veloci  y  was  calculated  at  109ft.  per  minute,  and  the 
luan  i^y  of  water  discharged  at  28,340  cubic  feet  per 
^^^u te  llio  >vidth  of  the  stream  being  30ft.  at  the  surface 
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and  20ft.  at  the  bottom.    Depth  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
stream,  10ft.  6in.    Side  slopes  \  to  1.    Bottom,  at  the 
centre,  6in.  lower  than  at  the  sides.    With  a  fall  of  6in 
per  mile  the  surface  width  would  be  reduced  to  26ft.,  and 


Fi"-.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


Fiir.  23. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  2G. 

the  bottom  width  to  16ft..  the  depth  being  10ft.  6in  at 
the  middle.  W  th  these  dimensions  and  faU  the  m;an 
velocity  was  calculated  at  128ft.  per  minute,  and  the 

sections  and  form  of  construction  in  rock,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  the  Silurian  slate  formation. 

th  A^l'    I"         ^  ^^'^  a  fall  of  •4ft.  per  mile 

th  dthlt  28%^6o"'tT'?^  P--l-te,"and 
aiscnaige  28,760  cubic  feet,  the  width  at  the  surface 

J  2 
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of  the  water  being  28ft.  and  tlie  depth  12ft.  The  curved 
bottom  extends  to  about  half  the  height,  at  which  point 
the  straight  sides  touch  the  circle  tangentially.  With 
a  fall  of  6in.  per  mile  the  dimensions  would  be  reduced 
to  a  width  of  26ft.  at  the  surface,  and  a  depth  of  lift.  6in. 
With  these  dimensions  and  fall  the  velocity  would  be 
131ft.  per  minute,  and  the  discharge  28,361  cubic  feet. 

In  the  covered  aqueduct  shown  in  Fig.  22,  with  a  fall 
of  4in.  per  mile,  the  velocity  would  be  106ft.  per  minute 
and  the  discharge  28,514  cubic  feet.    The  width  at  the 
bottom  is  22ft.  and  at  the  springing  of  the  arch,  7ft.  above 
the  bottom,  it  is  24ft.    The  depth  of  water  is  12ft.,  or 
5ft.  above  the  springing.    Where  the  fall  would  be  in- 
creased to  6 in.  per  mile,  the  bottom  and  middle  widths 
would  be  reduced  to  18ft.  and  20ft.  respectively,  the  depth 
remainincr  12ft.     With  these  dimensions  and  fall  the 
velocity  was  calculated  at  127ft.  per  minute,  and  the 
discharge  at  28,575  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

In  the  tunnels  shown  in  Fig.  23.  with  a  fall  of  6in.  per 
mile  the  velocity  would  be  125ft.  per  minute,  and  the 
dischara-e  28,240  cubic  feet,  the  width  at  the  bottom  being 
18ft.,  the  middle  width  20ft.  at  a  height  of  5ft.  above  the 
bottom,  the  arch  semicircular,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
7ft.  6in'.  above  the  springing,  the  depth  of  water  being 
12ft.  6in.  No  puddle  was  proposed  to  be  used  in  any  part 
of  tills  aqueduct,  but  the  excavations,  were  to  be  lined 
with  concrete,  about  I8in.  thick,  faced  with  rubble  stone 
where  the  ground  is  rock,  and  in  ordinary  ground  the 
concrete  would  in  some  parts  be  faced  with  brick  on  edge, 
and  in  others  rendered  with  Portland  cement. 

With  respect  to  the  water-tightness  of  the  aqueduct, 
Mr.  Hassard  said  that  in  the  construction  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  open  aqueduct,  it  was  probable  that  no 
linino-  would  be  required.  This  evidence  is  similar  m 
efiect°to  that  of  Mr.  Bateman,  who,  having  then  recently 
made  the  aqueduct  bringing  water  from  Loch  Katrine  to 
Glas"-ow  said  that  the  ground  there  consists  chiefly  of  the 
mica-slate  and  clay-slate  formations,  and  that  very  little 
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limng  was  required;  it  is  almost  impervious  to  water 
Ihere  was  no  clay  along  that  line,  and  no  means  of 
transporting  materials,  and,  knowing  the  geological  for- 
mations of  the  country,  Mr.  Bateman  had  adopted  tunnels 
instead  of  looking  for  a  line  along  the  surface,  which  had 
been  done  by  others  without  success  when  turniD-  their 
attention  to  that  source  for  the  supply  of  the  city 

There  are  on  this  line  of  aqueduct  as  many  as  seventy 
different  tunnels,  of  comparatively  short  length;  no  lono- 
tunnel  except  the  first  one,  of  2325  yards,  on  leaving 
Loch  Katrine.    Tunnelling,  he  said,  where  short  tunnels 
can  be  made,  and  where  the  materials  can  be  brought  to 
daylight  at  short  intervals,  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  and 
the  best  and  the  quickest  way  of  getting  through  a 
countiy  of  that  sort.    After  passing  through  the  first 
tunne   the  water  is  conveyed  for  six  or  seven  n>iles  along 
the  hillsides,  not,  m  this  case,  in  an  open  aqueduct,  but  in 
the  manner  called  "cut  and  cover."    Where  the  conduit 
passes  through  an  agricultural  country  it  may  be  open  • 
there  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  in  its  beinc^ 
exposed ;  but  near  towns  or  through  a  thickly-wooded 
country  or  on  slopes  of  mountains  liable  to  snow-drifts 
the  condmt  should  be  covered.    In  any  case  the  drainage 
of  the  hillsides  must  not  be  interfered  with,  and  proper 
culverts  must  be  provided  for  passing  it  either  under  or 
over  the  conduit.    In  connection  with  the  question  of 
lining  an  open  watercourse  is  that  of  the  velocity  of  the 
stream,  and  it  was  said  that  the  proposed  velocity  of  neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  aqueducts  was  such  as  would 

distuib  a  clay  bottom,  and  would  have  no  effect  at  all  on 
a  gravel  bottom ;  but,  nevertheless,  an  aqueduct  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  a  city  should  be  lined  throughout. 
A  O  ff  tl  '         f  ^^"^       sections  given  in  the  Appendix 

of  ir/  p'r^^°  '  ^^^'"^  °f       °P<^^  watercourses 

o^  Mr.  Bateman  s  main  aqneduct.    The  fall  is  Gin.  per 

and  the  depth  10ft.,  the  form  being  circular  throughout 
Ihe  sectional  area  of  the  stream  is  193-4  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
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wetted  sides  35ft.  in  length.  The  hydraulic  mean  depth 
(H.M.D.)  therefore  is,  ^'^26,  and  V^' 526  X  1 

y  i2  =  2  •143ft.  mean   velocity,   per   second.  Then 

193-4  X  2-143  X  540,000  =  224,000,000  gallons  per 
day  carried. 

Fio-  25  shows  the  form  of  section  of  the  covered  water- 
courslis  and  tunnels.  The  width  is  16ft.  6in.  at  a  height 
of  3ft.  9in.  from  the  bottom,  with  a  semicircular  arch. 
The  depth  of  the  invert  is  1ft.  6in.,  and  the  depth  of  water 
10ft.,  the  surface  of  the  stream  running  within  a  height 
of  2ft.  of  the  soffit  of  the  arch  at  the  crown.  The  fall  is 
14in   per  mile,  the  sectional  area  146-25  sq.  ft.,  the 

146-25      ,  . 
wetted  sides  34- 866ft.   H.M.D.  =  — — =  4-l9o,  and 


V 40951^^^3  X         =  2-S44ft.  per  second  mean 

velocity.    Then  146-25  X  2-844  =  415-935  c.  ft.  per 
second,  which  gives  224,604,900  gallons  per  day. 

Daring  the  sitting  of  this  Commission,  which  extended 
over  thirty-six  days,  the  examination  of  witnesses  took 
somewhat  the  form  of  a  discussion,  between  the  members 
and  the  principal  witnesses,  on  the  question  of  the  quan- 
tity of  water  necessary  to  bo  supplied  for  the  growing 
wants  of  London,  and  both  Mr.  Bateman  and  Messrs. 
Hemans  and  Hassard  had  to  consider  whether  tho  aque- 
ducts would  carry  as  much  as  300,000,000  gallons  per  day. 
It  was  found  that  this  could  bo  done  with  but  slight  addi- 
tions to  the  capacity  of  the  aqueducts  already  proposed. 
In  tho  case  of  the  Welsh  project,  an  increase  of  2it.  m  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  open  watercourses,  that  is,  trom 
10ft  to  12ft.,  would  accomplish  it,  and  tho  width  at  the 
wat^r  surface  would  then  be  27ft.  9in.,  the  foil  remaining 
tho  same,  vi/.,  6in.  per  mile.    In  the  covered  portions  and 
the  tunnels  the  section  would  bo  enlarged,  as  shown  m  the 
Appendix  A  E  of  tho  report,  of  which  Fig.  2G  is  a  reduction. 
This  section  is  drawn  in  Fig.  26  on  a  larger  scale  than 
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the  other  figures,  to  show  iis  peculiarities,  the  chief  one  of 
which  is  the  cle2ith  of  the  invert,  which  is  3ft.  If  Ihe  dis- 
position of  the  materials  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  placed  so  as  to  make  the  form  a  very  strong  one, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  which'  affords  a  great 
hydraulic  mean  depth. 

There  remains  a  question  whether,  for  an  open  aqueduct 
which  must  for  a  long  time  after  its  construction  carry 
much  less  Avater  than  it  is  ultimately  designed  to  carry, 
the  circular  form  of  section  of  the  waterbed  is  as  good  as 
one  with  straight  slopes  and  a  nearly  straight  bottom. 
When  the  section  of  the  stream  at  'its  greatest  flow  occu- 
pies nearly  half  the  circular  bed,  the  sides  are  pretty 
steep ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  and  while  the  quantity  of 
water  being  carried  is  much  less,  the  sides  of  the  stream 
are  shallow.  That  is  not  so  in  the  angular  form.  At  the 
time  these  conduits  were  proposed,  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied  to  London  was  about  108  million  gallons  per  day. 
The  open  watercourse  of  Mr.  Bateman's  main  aqueduct  is 
13ft.  6in.  radius,  and,  as  shown  above,  Avould  run  10ft. 
deep  when  suj^jjlying  224  million  gallons  a  day,  but  at  the 
first,  and  for  some  time  after  its  construction,  the  depth 
corres]Donding  to  this  quantity  would  have  been  only 
6ft.  9in.  in  the  centre  of  the  stream. 

To  carry  the  quantity  supplied  to  London,  taking 
it  at  15,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  depth  would  be 
7ft.  Sin.  Thus  in  about  fifteen  years  the  increase  in 
depth  would  have  been  llin. 

In  the  open  watercourse  of  Mr.  Hassard's  main  aque- 
duct, with  the  same  inclination — viz..  Gin.  per  mile,  the 
depth  at  the  first  for  tho  same  quantity  of  water  would 
have  been  6ft.  Sin.  in  the  middle  and  5ft.  9in.  at  the  sides. 
For  15,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  the  depth  would  be 
7ft.  2in.  in  the  middle  and  6ft.  Sin.  at  the  sides.  Thus 
either  of  these  streams  would  have  increased  in  depth 
about  llin.  between  that  time  and  this,  but  the  angular 
form  would  from  the  first  have  had  considerable  depth  at 
the  sides. 


(  ) 


SECTION  XV. 
EivERS  ASD  "Watercourses. 

The  quantity  of  water  flowing  down  a  river  cliannel 
may  be  calculated  by  tbe  following  rules:  they  range, 
in  point  of  accuracy  and  attention  to  details,  from  tbe 
simplest  and  most  general  to  tbe  nicest  refinements  of 
correction  for  varying  conditions  of  a  flow  of  water ;  but 
tbey  all  depend  essentially  upon  the  two  conditions  of 
hydraulic  mean  depth  and  inclination  of  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  together  govern  the  velocity.  The 
volume  is  the  product  of  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the 
stream  and  the  mean  velocity  of  the  whole  section,  and 
while  the  former  is  a  matter  of  simple  measurement,  the 
latter  is  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  ;  and  it  is  only  after  an  investigation  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  experiments  which  have  been  made,  that 
the  authorities  in  the  science  of  hydraulics  have  been  able 
to  arrive  at  formulas  which  represent  the  true  velocity 
approximately.     With  certain  precautions,  the  velocity 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  actually  measured,  as  well  as  the 
cross  sectional  area,  and  when  that  can  be  done  the  volume 
may  be  found  more  satisfactorily  in  that  way.    The  cross 
sectional  area  of  the  stream  may  bo  measured  by  selecting 
a  part  of  the  river  which  is  of  tolerably  uniform  section 
for  a  considerable  distance— say  200  yards— dividing  the 
distance  into  equal  lengths,  and  measuring  the  cross  section 
of  each  division  by  means  of  ropes— preferably  of  wire — 
strung  across  the  river,  talcing  the  depths  at  short  intervals 
along^tho  ropes,  and  where  the  difference  of  level  of  tlio 
surface  of  the  water  at  the  two  ends  of  the  length  of  river 
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experimented  upon  can  be  ascertained  with  accuracy,  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  whole  stream  in  ordinary  cases  and 
in  tolerably  uniform  channels  maybe  found  by  the  formula 
deduced  by  Eytelwein,  or  that  by  Du  Buat.  The  funda- 
mental conditions  are  that  the  velocity  varies  as  the  square 
root  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  the  fall  being  constant, 
or  as  the  square  root  of  the  fall  when  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  is  constant ;  or,  neither  being  constant,  as  the  square 
root  of  tlie  hydraulic  mean  dej^th  and  fall  multiplied  into 
each  other ;  and  to  bring  this  abstract  rule  into  conformity 
with  observed  actual  velocities  a  coefficient  is  applied,  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  bring  the  abstract  numbers  into 
coincidence  with  the  actual  numbers  observed.  Eytelwein's 

rule  for  the  mean  velocity  per  second  is  w  =  ^  Jl^f, 

where  li  =  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  /  =  twice  the 
fall  per  mile ;  li,  f,  and  v  being  all  in  feet  or  all  in  inches. 
Du  Buat's  rule  is,  for  inches, 
307       d-  -1) 

V  s  -  hyp.  log.  ^  s  +  1  •  6  ^  ^ 

and  for  feet, 

88-51  (^fd  -  -03) 

^  =  -,  .  ^  7^  ^  -  -  -084  U  d  -  -03) 

V  «  -  hyp.  log.  ^  s  +  1  •  6  ^  ^ 

d  being  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  s  the  length  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  water  falls  one  unit,  as°'>  640 
when  the  fall  is  2ft.  in  a  mile.    The  fractional  deductions 

are  made  from  the  fundamental  formula—^  =  c  \/  -  iu 

which  c  is  the  coefficient  307  or  88-51,  in  order  to  make 
It  agree  more  nearly  with  the  results  of  experiments  under 
varying  conditions,  and  are  applicable  in  cases  of  moderate 
velocity  of  2ft;.  or  3ft.  per  second. 

Other  authorities  make  corrections  for  similar  effects 
of  increasing  velocity.    Thus,  Mr.  John  Neville,  in  his 

Lo-efficients  and  rormulac,"  published  by  Messrs.  Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Son,  gives,  from  experiments  made  by 
various  persons,  the  increasing  coefficient  as  follows,  when 
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applied  to  the  abstract  rule  ^rs,  r  being  the  mean  radius 
or  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  s  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
inclination,  or  the  fall  in  any  length  divided  by  that 

length ;  thus  being         when  the  fall  is  2ft.  in  a  mile. 

Tor  a  velocity  of  about  1ft.  per  second  the  coeflScient  is 
91-3;  for  about  Ijft.  per  second  it  increases  to  95-5; 
for  If  ft.  per  second,  98  •  6  ;  for  2ft.,  100  •  5  ;  for  2\  ft.,  100  •  6  ; 
for  2ffr.,  103  ;  for  3fft.,  106-6  ;  for  5ft.,  109-3  ;  for  6ft., 
Ill  /  for  7*ft.,  112-3  ;  for  U^ft.,  117-9  ;  for  15ift.,  118-4; 
and  for  a  velocity  of  about  2ift.  per  second,  the  coeflScient 
is  120.    As  the  velocity  thus  does  not  strictly  follow  the 
rule  of  Jrs,  Mr.  Neville  has  found_a  more  exact  formula, 
which  is— ^  =  140  ^Ts  -  11  ^rs,  and  this  seems  to 
agree  nearly  with  observed  velocities  under  all  circum- 
stances.   Mr.  Neville  has  found  that  Du  Buat's  formula 
may  be  pretty  safely  relied  on  when  applied  to  general 
practical  purposes,  and  says  that  much  of  the  valuable 
information  presented  by  Prony  and  Eytelwem  is  but  a 
modification  of  what  Du  Buat  had  previously  given,  and 
to  whom  we  are  primarily  indebted  for  much  that  is 
attributed  to  the  two  former. 

None  of  these  found  any  difference  in  the  velocity  of  a 
stream  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  hind  of  surface 
over  which  it  ran;  but  a  later  authority,  Kntter,  has 
introduced  into  his  formula,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Lowis 
D'A.  Jackson,  a  term  of  correction  according  to  the  kind 
of  surface,  as  brickwork,  earth,  gravel,  etc. 
Kutter's  formula  is,  for  English  feet— 

f   1-811  -00281 
'  +41-6  + 


V  = 


/  •  00281  \N 


in  which  v  =  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  r  =  mean 
radius  or  hydraulic  mean  depth  in  feet,  S  =  sine  of  the 
hydraulic  slope  of  the  surface,  N  =  coefficient  of  rough- 
ness and  irregularity;  and  the  values  given  to  N  are  for 
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brickwork  and  ashlar  in  good  order,  -013;.  for  channels 
in  earth  in  good  average  order,  -020  ;  and  for  rivers  and 
brooks,  from  -020  to  -035  ;  but  this  formula  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  rivers  as  the  three  preceding. 

It  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  results  of  the  first 
three  rules.  In  a  river  of  100ft.  mean  width,  6ft.  deep, 
and  of  such  a  contour  of  bed  as  to  give  5ft.  hydraulic 
mean  depth,  the  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  water  being  1ft. 
per  mile,  or  1  in  5,280,  the  mean  velocity  in  feet  per 
second  by  Du  Buat's  rule  is, 

88-51  (V5  -  -03) 
Tliirr-hyp.  log.  V2641M3  -  -'^^^^^  -  -03)  =  2-67 
and  2-67  X  600  =  1,602  cubic  feet  per  second. 

By  Eytelwein's   rule   it  is,   ^  ^5  X  2  =  2-87  and 

2-87  X  600  =  1,722  cubic  feet  per  second. 
By  Mr.  Xevi  lie's  rule  it  is. 


and  3-23  x  600  =  1,938  cubic  feet  per  second. 

And  if  we  take  tlio  coefficient  for  velocities  about  as 
much  as  this  to  be  103,  as  found  by  others,  the  mean 
velocity  would  be 

103  4Ts  =  103  \/  5  X  2^  =  3  •  17ft.  per  second, 

or,  nearly  the  same  as  by  Mr.  Neville's  own  rule;  and 
it  illustrates  what  is  found  to  bo  a  general  tendency 
in  all  the  hydraulic  formula3  derived  from  experiments 
necessarily  made  on  a  comparatively  small  scale— viz.,  that 
the  action  of  large  masses  of  Avater  is  sensibly  greater 
than  these  formulte  indicate,  so  that  in  applying  them  to 
rivers  of  large  volume  they  rather  understate  the  actual 
quantities,  which,  indeed,  is  no  ftvult,  but  the  contrary. 

The  truth  of  Eytelwein's  and  Du  Buat's  formulai 
has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bateman,  for  rivers  and  open 
watercourses  where  the  section  is  tolerably  uniform. 
When  ho  laid  out  the  Manchester  Waterworks  ho  con- 
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structed  the  works  in  many  parts  witli  special  reference 
to  taking  such  observations  as  would  determine  a  great 
manj^  points  which  were  then  somewhat  in  doubt,  and 
he  tested  upon  the  watercourses  there  the  calculations 
of  almost  everybody.  {Vide  Evidence,  Water  Supply 
Commission,  1868.) 

But  where  the  fall  of  the  surface  of  a  river  is  very 
small  in  any  length  that  could  be  experimented  upon,  as 
it  is  in  many  cases,  the  inclination  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  these  furmulaj  to  be 
applied  for  finding  the  velocity,  and  in  those  cases  the 
volume  of  water  is  best  ascertained  by  actual  measure- 
lucnts  of  the  velocity  with  floats,  and  for  that  purpose  no 
better  proceeding  can  be  taken  than  that  adopted  on  the 
river  Thames.    The  length  of  the  river  experimented 
upon  was  divided  into  six  measured  distances,  and  the 
time  was  taken  in  which  the  floats  traversed  the  six  divi- 
sions at  five  or  six  different  places  in  the  width  of  the 
river.    The  mean  velocity  was  not  computed  from  the 
observed  surface  velocity,  but  was  actually  ascertained  by 
floats  so  adjusted  that  whilst  one  all  but  dragged  upon 
tbe  bottom,  and  therefore  travelled  with  the  bottom  velo- 
city, another  floated  at  the  surface,  and  the  two  floats 
being  tied  together,  one  acted  upon  the  other,  in  quicken- 
ing and  retarding  their  respective  paces.  Gntta-percha 
was  used  for  the  floats ;  it  is  very  nearly  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  water,  being  0-90  of  water,  and  there- 
fore it  floats.     A  gutta-percha  ball  will  float  almost 
wholly  immersed,  so  that  the  wind  can  have  no  effect  upon 
it.    The  balls  were  so  adjusted  that  one  was  heavier  than 
the  other,  and  sank  to  the  bottom,  but  did  not  touch  it, 
and  thus  by  finding  the  mean  velocity  in  all  parts  of  the 
stream,  the  mean  of  the  whole  stream  was  fouud. 

To  estimate  the  mean  velocity  roughly  by  one  observa- 
tion, Prony's  rule  may  be  taken 


in  which  V  =  the  maximum  surface  velocity  in  feet  per 
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second  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  or  in  its  axis,  whether 
that  be  in  the  centre  or  not,  and  this  gives  for  velocities 
similar  to  those  in  the  above  examples,  the  same  results 
as  in  Mr.  Jieville's  shorter  rule  v=  -835  V,  which  would 

indicate  a  maximum  surface  velocity  of  =  5- 66ft. 

*  835 

per  second,  but  for  velocities  about  half  these  the  mean  is 
more  nearly  -8  V. 

Eeferring  to  the  examples  above  worked  ouf,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  no  very  near  agreement  between 
2  •  67  as  found  by  the  first,  and  3  •  23  by  the  last ;  but  this 
velocity  is  greater  than  necessarily  occurs  in  rivers,  and 
the  best  judgment  would  probably  be  shown  in  using 
Eytelwein's  or  Du  Buat's  formula  in  cases  of  ordinary 
flow,  and  Neville's  or  Prony's  in  floods. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  or 
anywhere  along  its  bed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  it 
by  actual  measurement,  apart  from  that  in  other  portions 
of  the  body,  but  from  the  experiments  of  Du  Buat  it  is 
found  to  be,  for  mean  velocities  of  about  3  ft.  per  second 

M  =  (V  V  -  \f 
When  V  =  the  mean  surface  velocity  from  side  to  side  of 
the  stream,  which  is  always  less  than  that  in  the  centre 
or  axis  of  the  stream.  In  this  case  u  and  V  are  tlio  velo- 
cities in  inches  per  second.  Mr.  Beardmore  adopted  this 
rule  m  his  hydraulic  tables  for  velocities  of  from  1  to  15ft. 
per  second. 

Experiments  which  have  of  late  been  made  upon  the 
large  American  rivers  show  a  different  relation  between 
the  surface  and  bottom  velocities. 

In  a  discussion  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1879,  Mr.  George  Higgin  said  that  in  the  experiments 
earned  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bateman,  Past- 
i  resident  of  the  Institution,  on  the  great  rivers  of  South 
America,  certain  new  laws  were  discovered  in  the  move- 
ment of  large  masses  of  water.  One  of  these  was  that  the 
surface  velocity  of  water  at  a  given  inclination  varied 
directly  as  the  depth  of  the  channel,  and  another  was  that 
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the  bottom  velocity  of  water  varied  directly  as  the  square 
of  the  depth.    With  a  given  volume  of  water  passing 
at  increasing  rates  of  inclination,  and,  therefore  with 
diminishing  depth,  it  was  calculated  that  at  a  depth  ot 
27ft.,  and  with  a  surface  velocity  of  176ft.  per  minute,  the 
bottom  velocity  would  be  69ft.  per  minute,  at  a  depth  ot 
21ft  and  with  a  surface  velocity  of  241ft.  per  minute,  the 
bottom  velocity  would  be  72ft.,  and  at  a  depth  of  18ft., 
and  with  a  surface  velocity  of  290ft.  per  minute,  the 
bottom  velocity  would  be  75ft. ;  thus  while  the  surface 
velocity  increased  65  per  cent.,  the  bottom  velocity  in- 
creased only  iO  per  cent.    But  the  question  arises  whether 
the  rules  derived  from  the  motion  of  masses  of  water  so 
vast  as  those  of  the  American  rivers  are  more  apphcable 
to  the  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  rivers,  than  the 
old  formula  are,  confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  experi- 
ments on  a  scale  of  very  considerable  magnitude. 

Investigations  by  Professor  Osborne  Keynolds,  l.h.b., 
and  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.E.S.,  have  thrown  much 
lio-ht  upon  the  motion  of  water  in  open  channels  and  m 
pipes,  explaining  in  a  great  measure  the  phenomena 
observed  by  the  older  hydraulicians. 
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Compensation  to  Mills. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  divert  water  from  one  district  to 
another  without  injury  to  the  interests  of  persons  already 
having  rights  in  its  use,  and  where  mills  driven  by  water 
power  exist  below  the  point  of  diversion  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  party  proposing  to  divert  water  for  use  elsewhere 
to  compensate  the  millowners  for  its  abstraction.  Unless 
this  be  proposed  to  be  done  in  a  full  and  adequate 
measure,  no  interference  with  existing  rights  will  be 
sanctioned  by  law.    Millowners  are  very  tenacious  of 
their  water  rights,  and  sometimes  have  spent  enormous 
sums  of  money  in  opposing  waterworks  schemes.  They 
have  often  overrated  the  value  of  water  power  to  them- 
selves, not  only  in  corn-mills,  where  water  power  is  by 
prejudice  presumed  to  be  superior  to  steam  power  because 
of  its  steadiness,  but  in  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  and 
even  in  fulling  and  in  rolling  mills,  where  the  inequality 
of  the  work  done  during  various  parts  of  the  day  causes 
a  waste  of  water  on  the  wheels. 

To  give  a  money  compensation  to  millowners  where 
the  number  is  considerable,  cannot  come  into  question  for 
a  moment.  Attention  must  therefore  be  directed  to 
provide  reservoirs  to  regulate  and  economise  the  water, 
so  that  the  quantity  which  previously  passed  the  mills  in 
floods  and  was  useless,  indeed  injurious,  may  be  stored 
and  made  use  of. 

Where  mills  are  compensated  from  the  same  ground 
that  supplies  the  town,  it  is  well  to  have  separate  re- 
servoirs for  the  two  purposes,  so  that  the  turbid  flood 
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waters  are  made  to  overleap  the  channel' which  conveys 

the  clear  water  into  the  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the 

town,  and  the  portion  due  to  the  mills  to  enter  that 

from  which  they  are  to  be  supplied.     This  may  be  done 

by  making  the  two  flood  weirs  at  the  same  level,  and 

proportioning  the  length  of  each  to  their  respective 

quantities,  or  better  by  a  separatin-g  or  leaping  weir 

of  which  this  diagram  is  a  sketch.  _ 

The  principle 

on     which  the 
leaping-weir  acts 
is  to  separate  the 
maximum  flow  of 
water  required 
for  the  town,  and 
to  keep  it  at  as 
high  a  level  as 
possible,  from  the 
greater  volume 
of    flood  -  water, 
which  is  not  required  to  be  kept  at  so  high  a  level.  The 
Tmaller  flow  is  continuous,  and.  up  to  the  maximum  flow 
ru  lea,  is  comparatively  clear,  whUe^the  flood-waters 
come  down  intermittently  with  a  rush.  The  position  of  the 
Up  which  separates  the  clear  water  from  the  flood-water, 
inaV      fi^«^      ^^"^  following  principles.    For  any  g^ven 
depth  of  water  D  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  27,  let    =  y 
and  the  parabolic  curve  a  b  c  the  line  of  flow  of  the 
particles  which  have  the  mean  velocity  _  o    the  whole 
Iheet  of  water.    Then,  inasmuch  as  the  height  governs 
this  velocity,  which  would  be,  say,  7-5  V/t  if  taken  m 
tiub  nnv  heio-ht  H,  would 

foot  per  second,  the  width  AV,  ioi  any  nei^ui-  , 

_ V4Tn.    If  the  water  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the 
voir  with  any  prc-impresscd  velocity,  the  head  necessary 
To  give  it  the  Velocity  m-t  bo  added  to  that  measured 

as  D.    If    bo  this  head ,  then  ft  must  bo  taken  =  9(0  +  d). 
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This  would  be  the  case  where  the  water  runs  over  a  wide- 
crested  weir  before  arriving  at  the  edge  over  which  it 
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Fig.  28. 

falls;  and  as  this  velocity  of  approach  increases,  so  will 
the  width  AY  increase,  which  would  then  be 

d  being  =  _  when  v  =  the  velocity,  in  feet  per  second, 
of  the  water  approaching  the  edge  of  the  weir. 

Mills  generally  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
using  water  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  average  yield  of  a  district ;  whether  from  design  or 
from  the  long  experience  of  the  millwrights  of  the  most 
economical  extent  to  which  water  can  be  applied  to  mills 
without  large  reservoirs,  is  immaterial,  the  fact  beino- 
so;  and  one-third  of  the  available  yield  has  generally 
been  given  to  them  in  compensation,  whereby  they  are 
abundantly  benefited,  for  they  get  this  third  regularly 
day  by  day,  whereas  before  they  had  it  very  irregularly. 

In  18G8,  as  well  as  in  some  other  years,  this  allowance 
Has  had  to  be  stopped  in  some  cases,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
suflScient  quantity  for  the  more  urgent  necessities  of 
the  towns,  but  money  compensation  has  had  to  be  sub- 
stituted. A  reservoir,  therefore,  constnicted  solely  for 
tno  use  of  the  mills,  must  have  a  capacity  equal  to  ono 
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half  that  of  the  reservoir  for  the  town,  plus  about  5,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  1000  acres  of  drainage  ground,  to  com- 
pensate for  its  being  deprived  of  the  dry  weather  flow, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  received  into  the  reservoir  for 
the  town. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  whole  of  the  water  ot 
a  district  for  the  supply  of  the  town,  whether  because  of 
its  superior  elevation  or  its  purity,  and  where  the  mills 
can  be  compensated  from  a  reservoir  in  a  separate  district, 
the  area  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  mills  should 
be  of  such  extent  that  two-thirds  of  the  yield  from  it 
Bhall  be  equal  to  one-third  of  the  area  appropriated  to 
the  town,  because,  in  addition  to  one-third  of  the  yield 
from  the  latter  which  is  due  to  the  mills,  one-third  of  the 
waters  from  whatever  area  may  be  appropriated  to  the 
mills  in  the  other  district  is  already  enjoyed  by  them ; 
therefore  two-thirds  of  its  yield  should  be  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  yield  of  the  district  appropriated  to  the  town  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  area  appropriated  to  the  mills  must 
be  one-half  as  large  as  that  appropriated  to  the  town,  the 
amount  of  rainfall  being  tbe  same  iu  both  districts ;  and 
if  the  rainfalls  be  unequal,  the  compensation  area  must  be 
more  or  less  than  one-half  of  that  appropriated  to  the 
town  accordingly  as  the  rainfall  may  be  less  or  more 
respectively  in  the  one  district  than  in  the  other. 

It  may  be  observed  that  although  a  given  volume  of 
water  falling  through  a  given  height  produces  a  certain 
number  of  horses  power  on  the  basis  already  stated,  viz., 
that  8-8  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  falling  1ft.  is 
equal  to  1  horse  power,— and  that,  likewise,  the  same 
quantity  falling  10ft.  is  equal  to  10  horse  power— the 
stream  of  water  exerts  its  power  not  for  8  hours  a  day 
only,  as  the  horse  docs,  but  for  the  whole  24  hours,  and 
is,  therefore,  in  some  cases,  of  the  value  of  three  times  as 
many  horses  work  as  its  nominal  power  represents,  if  the 
flow  of  water,  while  the  mill  is  standing,  be  stored  m  a 
dam  close  at  hand.  This,  no  doubt,  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience  to  mills  lower  down  the  stream. 
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in  respect  of  the  quantity  so  withheld,  which  may  not  come 
down  until  a  late  hour  in  the  day;  and  on  some  streams 
regulations  are  established  whereby  a  tolerably  equable 
flow  IS  maintained  during  reasonable  working  hours  •  and 
taking  the  circumstances  of  a  large  number  of  mills'  and 
comparing  the  work  done  with  the  power  which  passes 
them,  they  appear  to  do  an  amount  of  work,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  night  water  impounded  in  dams,  which 
IS  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  power  of  the  available 
quantity  of  water.    But  with   a   storage  reservoir  to 
control  the  whole  available  quantity  and  deal  it  out  day 
by  day  during  say  12  or  14  hours  each  day,  the  velocity 
ol  the  stream  is  increased,  and  the  mills  get  the  water  at 
earlier  hours  all  the  way  down.  The  benefit  to  be  derived 
±rom  the  construction  of  a  storage  reservoir  is  in  respect 
o±  two-thirds  of  the  available  quantity  of  water.  Thus 
with  a  storage  reservoir,  about  three  times  the  quantity 
of  work  may  be  done,  but  the  benefit  derived  is  in  respect 
ot  twice  the  quantity  only. 

^/^^  following  is  an  instance  in   point.     There  are 
liiteen  mills  m  a  district  above  which  there  is  a  suitable 
site  for  a  reservoir  which  commands  a  watershed  area  of 
1,000  acres  or  thereabouts.    The  average  annual  rainfall 
for  14  years  has  been  33  inches.    The  loss  by  evaporation 
and  absorption  has  not  been  ascertained  in  this  particular 
area,  but  comparing  its  position  and  general  circumstances 
with  other  districts  in  which  actual  measurements  have 
been  made,  it  may  be  estimated  with  great  probabiHty  at 
Idm.     We  say  we  lose  these  13in.  by  evaporation  and 
absorption,  but  it  means  the  whole  loss  from  whatever  cause 
Of  course  a  good  deal  must  be  evaporated,  and  another 
portion  absorbed  by  vegetation-this   however  beino- 
mostly  evaporated  from  the  leaves-and  by  sinking  into 
the  ground,  from  which  it  does  not  again  issue  within  the 
watershed  area  belonging  to  the  reservoir;  but  also  it  is 
very  probable  that  over  a  large  area  the  rainfall  is  not  uni- 
lorm,  and  that  parts  of  it  will  receive  more  rain  than  other 
parts,  and  if  the  rain  gauge  bo  situated  in  one  of  these 
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wetter  portions  of  the  district,  it  will  show  a  result 
greater  kan  the  true  o.e.    This  s  more  -P-^^l/^J^^^^ 
to  be  the  case  where  the  rainfall  rs  .f  ^^^^^/^^^  "^^/^^^^^.t 
o-auo-e  planted  within  the  district  itself  from  which  the 
latfi  is  to  he  derived,  hut  from  one  at  some  d, stance 
from  it     So  that  when  it  is  said  that  so  much  is  lost 
eva^ofation,  it  is  meant  to  say  that  ^"^^^^^^ ZTl 
due  to  the  watershed  area  and  the  rainfall  as  B^ewn 
the  sau-e  does  not  come  into  the  reservoir     The  loss 
varierfrom  10  to  18  inches  as  determined  by  different 
la  "in.  'Tnd  a  part  of  this  great  variation  may  perhaps 
b    due°to  the  s\tuationoftherain-ga.gewi^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  actual  watershed  area  to  which  its  legister  is 

^'ff  question  may  arise,  how  it  is  ^-wn  th^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
10  13  or  I8in.  of  lainfall  are  evaporated  and  absorbed. 
The  Result  is  arrived  at  by  labour  and  patience  m 
iugint  the  quantity  of  water  actually  flowing  off  the 
trS^y  which  it  is  found  that  the  actual  quantity 
falls  shorl  of  the  whole  quantity  due  to  the  rainfall  by 
"quantities  which  vary  between  those  ^^.^.^ 
romiDarine  these  various  quantities  with  the  cbaiacter  oi 
Zround  upon  which  the  rain  has  fallen  m  each  case, 
I'^in^-s  exe'rcise  their  iudgment  -  to  -hat — 
to  make  in  any  particular  district     If  33in.,  as  m  .Ms 

case,  be  the  average  annua  -^^f '  ^^^^/^t  J^ld  be 
there  would  be  20in.  available  if  all  ot  it  couia  oe 
stored  Tut  as  that  is  not  practicable,  a  deduction  of  about 
5  Tnches  should  be  made  for  excessive  floods,  leaving  a 
.actali;  available  depth  of  I5iii  A  depth  o  lo^^ 
over  1,000  acres  would  give  the  following  q^'^^^^ity 
There  are  in  1,000  acres  43,560,000  square  feet,  which 
at  ISin  deep  would  yield  54,450,000  cubic  feet  If  we 
Ske  312  working  dajs  in  a  year,  and  supply  the  mills 

later  fbr      hours  a  day, 
out  of  this  reservoir  year  by  year    3i2'Vl2  / 
cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  242  cubic  feet  per  minute.    But  aa 
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the  mills  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  beneficially  rising 
one-third  of  this  already,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  would 
be  in  respect  of  160  cubic  feet  per  minute  only.  Will  it, 
then,  pay  to  make  this  reservoir  to  give  out  this  quantity 
for  12  hours  a  day  all  the  year  round,  and  year  by  year? 

Seeing  what  many  other  reservoirs  have  cost,  and  not 
going  to  either  extreme,  this  one  might  cost  £12,000,  the 
bank  being  made  as  perfectly  as  possible,  by  raising  it  in 
thin  layers  with  barrows  and  dobbin  carts,  the  puddle 
being  particularly  well  worked,  the  waste  weir  of  good 
length,  fco  that  on  the  occurrence  of  a  rare  flood,  when 
the  reservoir  might  be  nearly  full,  the  overfloAv  could 
not  attain  to  such  a  height  as  to  endanger  the  bank 
by  over-topping  it,  a  bye  channel  beiug  provided  for  the 
ordinary  flow  of  the  stream,  and  a  sribstantial  cottage 
built  for  the  reservoir  keeper.  The  Mis  at  these  15 
mills  vary  from  10ft.  to  30ft.,  the  aggregate  being  32Gft. 
The  wheels  are  all  either  overshot  or  breast  wheels,  of 
good  construction,  and  in  good  working  order.  Then, 
although  we  estimated  13-2  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  per  foot  of  fall  to  be,  perhaps,  an  average  of 
all  wheels  to  give  an  efiective  horse-power,  we  shall 
be  warranted  in  taking  12  cubic  feet  per  second  in 
this  case.  This  is  the  quantity  that  Sir  Wm.  Fair- 
bairn  frequently  gave  as  the  proper  quantity  in  such 
cases.  The  aggregate  amount  of  power,  therefore,  to 
accrue  to  the  mills  from  the  construction  of  this  reservoir 

•n  1.  /"160  X  32G  N 
will  be^^-j-2^^Q-=  y  12  horse-power.     In  the  district 

we  are  considering  an  effective  horse-power  is  worth  £12 
per  annum,  and  if  each  mill  contribute  its  quota  according 
to  the  benefit  it  would  receive  (we  will  not  now  go  into 
the  more  minute  subdivision  of  benefits  by  considerinsr 

ill- 

that  those  mills  nearest  the  reservoir  Avould  receive  more 
benefit  than  those  farther  off)  there  will  be  an  income  of 
£8G4  a  year.  Deducting  the  wages  of  the  reservoir 
keeper,  and  setting  aside  £40  a  year  to  provide  a  fund  for 
repairs,  there  would  be  a  net  income  £720  a  year.  The 
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outlay  being  £12,000,  the  percentage  return  would  be  6 
per  annum.  But  this  does  not  represent  the  whole  gam 
to  the  mill.  The  gain  is  chiefly  in  having  a  constant 
stream  of  water,  and  an  absence  of  floods.  iNothmg  is 
more  annoying  to  a  miller  than  to  see  water  pass  him 
which  he  can  make  no  use  of,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
hinders  his  work  by  backing  up  against  the  tail  ot  his 
wheel  By  storing  the  flood  waters  he  can  always 
reckon  upon  a  certain  power  of  doing  work,  and  can  ent^r 
into  contracts  with  a  certainty  of  being  able  to  fulhl 
them.  Herein  lies  the  chief  gain  in  constructing  storage 
reservoirs. 
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SECTION  XVII. 
Of  Water  Power  in  General. 

A  CUBIC  foot  of  water,  or  61  gallons,  weiglis  62ilb.  The 
gallon  weighs  10  lb.  It  is  commonly  taken  from  Watt's 
experiments  lhat  a  horse  of  average  power  does  work 
equivalent  to  that  of  raising  33,0001b.  1ft.  high  per 
minute,  or  5501b.  1ft.  high  per  second,  if  not  worked 
more  than  8  hours  a  day.  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
raising  8*8  cubic  feet  of  water  1ft.  high  per  second,  or 
528  cubic  feet  per  minute.  But  that  quantity  of  water 
could  not  practically  be  raised  to  that  height  in  that  time 
by  that  power.  To  put  everything  into  the  simplest 
form,  the  horse  might  draw  water  out  of  a  well  by  means 
of  a  barrel  attached  to  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the 
head  of  the  well,  the  horse  walking  away  from  it  at  the 
speed  of  220ft.  per  minute,  or  at  the  rate  of  21  miles  an 
hour,  which  is  taken  to  be  the  best  working  pace  during 
8  hours  a  day  ;  and  the  horse  would  raise  at  this  speed  a 
weight  of  1501b.  But  the  weight  which  would  be  thus 
drawn  out  of  the  well  would  include  that  of  the  barrel 
and  the  rope,  and  the  hindrance  caused  by  the  friction  of 
the  pulley  on  its  bearings.  The  friction  of  the  pulley 
would  be  so  small  that  it  might  be  neglected,  but  the 
weight  of  the  barrel  and  the  rope  would  probably  be  20 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight.  The  weight  of  the  water 
raised  would  bo  80  per  cent,  of  the  1501b.,  or  1201b., 
which  would  be  12  gallons.  But  it  would  not  be  an 
economical  way  of  applying  the  horse's  power,  that  the 
load  should  thus  be  drawn  up  by  a  straight  run  away 
from  the  well,  because  the  quantity  of  water  is  small, 
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and  time  would  be  wasted  in  emptying  the  barrel  and 

replacing  it  so  often.  •  n  4.1, 

A  more  economical  arrangement  would  be  to  wind  the 
rope  round  a  horizontal  drum  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
well  supported  on  a  vertical  shaft,  and  to  attach  to  the 
shaft  a  beam  or  pole,  the  end  of  which  the  horse  could 
draw  in  a  continuous  round,  and  if  the  circumference  ot 
the  path  be  made  5  times  the  circumference  of  the  drum 
the  horse  would  move  5  times  as  much  weight  with  one- 
fifth  as  much  speed:  that  is,  7501b.  at  the  speed  of 
44ft   per  minute.    The  weight  of  the  barrel  and  rope 
in  this  case  would  not  be  more  than  about  15  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  load,  but  the  resistance  of  the  drum  to  being 
turned  would  be  about  5  per  cent.,  so  that  the  whole 
resistance  would  be  the  same,  viz.,  750      5  =  loOib. 
at  the  speed  with  which  the  horse  moves ;  and  150  X 
220  =  33,0001b.  per  foot  high    per  minute  =  1  horse- 
nower.    The  actual  weight  of  water  raised  would  be  80 
per  cent,  of  the  7501b.,  or  6001b.,  which  would  be  60 
gallons  each  turn.    If  the  well  is  large  enough  to  allow 
Two  barrels  to  pass  up  and  down,  and  the  end  of  the  horse 
beam  be  fitted  with  a  swivel,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
motion  in  one  direction  the  horse  can  reverse  the  motion 
and  draw  up  another  full  barrel  while  the  empty  one  is 
being  lowered,  the  15  per  cent,  loss  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  barrel  and  rope  would  be  most  of  it  saved,  but  about 
as  much  would  be  lost  in  the  time  required  by  the  horse 
to  reverse  the  motion  at  the  end  of  each  draw,  so  that  m 
either  case  it  comes  to  about  the  same  thing  ;  and  m  this 
way  the  horse  can  work  8  hours  a  day.    If  a  horse  has  a 
sino-le  run  out  and  returns  unloaded,  the  tune  of  working 
mi-ht  be  10  hours  a  day,  but  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  the  day  would  be  no  more  than  in  the  other  case  _ 

A  horse-power  then  being  33,0001b.  raised  1ft.  high 
per  minute  or  its  equivalent,  33,000lb.  Mhng  1ft.  per 
minute,  or  5501b.  falling  1ft.  per  second,  the  volume 
S  wat;v  falling  Ift.  is  550  -  62- 5  =  8-8  cubic  feet  per 
Becond,  to  produce  1  horse-power.    There  are  few,  if  any, 
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mechanical  means  by  which  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
this  power  can  be  transmitted  to  the  working  point,  or 
by  which  more  than  7  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  can 
be  raised  back  again  to  the  height  of  1ft.  by  the  fall  of 
8  •  8  cubic  feet  through  that  height  in  that  time. 

When  a  river  or  other  stream  of  water  flows  in  the 
condition  called  in  train,  the  water  can  do  no  more  work 
than  it  is  doing;  it  gravitates,  indeed,  with  the  same 
power  per  foot  of  its  fall  as  if  it  fell  over  a  precipice  ;  but 
while  it  is  flowing  in  train,  the  whole  power  with  which 
it  is  endowed  by  the  force  of  gravity  is  expended  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  tlie  bed  to  its  transfer  from  place 
to  place,  with  the  rate  of  motion  which  it  acquires  by 
virtue  of  the  inclination  of  its  volume  ;  but  if,  at  the  end 
of  this  inclination  it  fall  vertically,  it  is  no  longer  in  train, 
there  being  no  longer  the  resistance  of  the  bed,  and  the 
force  of  gravity  accelerates  its  motion,  acceleration  before 
being  prevented  by  the  continued  resistance  of  the  bed, 
the  motion  of  the  water  being  thereby  made  uniform,  or 
at  least  not  accelerated.    When  the  same  water  falls 
vertically  it  may  be  again  put  in  train  by  interiwsing 
a  resistance  such  as  will  prevent  the  acceleration  of  its 
velocity,  and  its  power  may  be  developed  and  used  by 
transferring  the  accelerating  force  to  a  uniformly-moving 
body,  the  weight  of  the  water  and  the  height  of  its 
descent  being  the  measure  of  its  power.    The  resistance  of 
the  bed  of  the  channel  being  suddenly  removed,  and  that 
of  the  unloaded  wheel  or  turbine  substituted,  the  measure 
of  useful  effect  of  the  water  is  the  difl'erence  between  these 
two  resistances  per  foot  of  fall  in  each  case.    In  the  latter 
case  a  portion— tlie   greater  portion— of  the  power  is 
liberated.  ^  Wheels  and  turbines,  according  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  construction,  take  more  or  less  power  to  turn 
them  before  they  are  brought  to  the  point  of  doing  useful 
work,  and  this  is  so  much  taken  from  the  power  of  the 
water,  the  remainder  only  being  the  useful  eflect  of  the 
motor.    To  compare  the  power  of  one  force  with  another, 
the  assumed  power  of  a  horse  is  established  at  .'ia.OOO  foot- 
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pounds  per  minute,  however  that  may  vary  from  tho 
actual  power  of  different  horses.    A  horse-power  is  that 
resistance— viz.,  1501b.,  which  custom  has  established  that 
a  horse  can  overcome  when  moving  along  a  level  road  at 
the  speed  of  220ft.  per  minute,  during  eight  hours  a  day  ; 
and  150x220  =  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  including 
all  friction  and  resistance  of  the  vehicle  or  machinery  by 
which  the  load  is  moved.    It  is  probably  more  than  most 
horses  can  do;  but  that  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  the 
object  being  to  establis^h  a  standard  power  by  which  one 
force  may  be  compared  with  another;  and  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  eight  hours  a  day,  that  is  essential  in  the  question 
of  the  power  of  a  horse,  but  not  of  a  horse-power. 
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Water-wheels. 

As  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62ilb.,  a  quantity  equal 
to  528  cubic  feet  per  minute  is  equal  to  a  liorse-power  per 
foot  of  fall  of  the  water,  when  the  motor  intervening 
between  the  power  and  the  work  is  acted  upon  bytho 
steady  pressure  of  the  water,  as  when  it  is  delivered  into 
buckets  of  such  form  as  to  lower  it  down  gradually  from 
the  upper  level  to  the  lower  one.    In  unloaded  motors, 
driven  by  a  steady  pressure  with  the  speed  required  when 
doing  work,  the  quantities  of  water  required  to  move 
them  vary  with  their  construction  between  ith  and  |-ths 
of  the  power  of  the  water.     The  usual  portion  of ''the 
power  of  the  water  liberated  by  such  a  Avheel  is  about 
two-thirds,  the  remainder  being  absoi-bed  in  moving  the 
wheel  itself,  and  the  gearing  through  which  it  moves  the 
machinery. 

"When  the  stream  of  water  is  constant  in  volume,  the 
construction  of  the  motor  can  be  adapted  so  as  to  derive 
from  it  80  per  cent,  of  its  power,  and  transfer  that  portion 
to  the  work  to  be  done — to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  ; 
but  when  the  volume  of  water  varies  much  from  time  to 
time,  the  motor  works  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  smaller 
quantities,  for  the  strength  and  consequent  weight  of  the 
motor,  must  be  sufficient  fur  the  laigest  volume,  and  the 
power  required  to  drive  it  when  unloaded  bears  a  larger 
proportion  to  the  whole  power  than  when  the  larger 
quantities  of  water  are  being  used.  "When  the  construction 
of  the  wheel  or  other  motor  is  such  that  it  yields  two-thirds 
of  the  power  expended  upon  it,  half  as  much  more  water 
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is  required  to  produce  an  effective  horse-power  upon  the 
wo.k  done-that  is,  792  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  foot  ot 
fall.  It  is  not  unusual  to  reckon  that  12  cubic  feet  ot 
water  per  second,  or  720  cubic  feet  per  minute,  tailing 
upon  a  well-constructed  bucket- wheel,  is  equal  to  an 
effective  horse-power  per  foot  of  fall.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  73  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended. 

The  buckets  are  best  made  of  sheet-iron,  where  the 
water  is  not  of  such  character  as  to  cause  an  unusual 
amount  of  corrosion  or  deterioration,  in  the  form,  or  some 
similar  form,  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  29  ;  but  they  may  be 
made  of  wood,  which  has,  in  some  situations,  an  advantage 
over  iron  TFig.  30).    The  width  of  the  entrance  B  C  m 


Fig.  23. 


Fipr.  r,0. 


Fio-  29  is-about  a  third  of  the  depth  of  shrouding  A  C, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  the  distance  of  the  buckets 
apart,  C  C.  This  varies  from  1ft.  to  Uft.,  which  deter- 
mines the  number  of  buckets,  according  to  the  diameter 

The  to-m overshot "  is  usually  applied  to  a  wheel  which 
receives  the  water  near  the  top.  Formerly  the  water  was 
carried  over  the  wheel  and  delivered  upon  it  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  from  which  it  approached  the  whee 
thus  at  the  top  revolving  in  the  same  ^n-;;-  ^  ^^^^ 
stream  of  water,  and  at  the  bottom  against  it  ,  thus 
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the  water  oversliot  the  wheel ;  but  the  back-lash  of  the 
water  in  the  stream  below  caused  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  and  the  form  was  there- 
fore changed  to  the  pitch-back,  in  which  the  water  is 
delivered  upon  the  wheel  on  that  side  from  which  it 
approaches  it,  and  consequently  at  the  bottom  revolves 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  stream  passing  under  it.  The 
old  term,  however,  is  still  retained  for  wheels  upon  which 
the  water  is  delivered  near  the  top,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  which  receive  the  water  nearer  the  centre, 
called  high  breast,  or  low  breast,  according  as  they  receive 
the  water  above  or  below  the  centre. 

High-breast  and  overshot  wheels  may  be  classed  together 
as  being  wheels  with  buckets,  and  having  about  the  same 
degree  of  efficiency,  while  those  which  receive  the  water 
below  the  centre  have  straight  float-boards  to  which  the 
action  of  the  water  is  confined  by  a  close-fitting  breast  of 
masonry.    A  high-breast  wheel  has  the  water  laid  on  at  a 
point  not  exceeding  about  30°  above  the  horizontal  centre; 
above  that  it  may  be  called  overshot.   A  water-wheel  may 
be  likened  to  a  clock-face ;  it  is  an  eleven  o'clock  wheel 
when  the  water  is  laid  on  at  30°  from  the  vertical  centre, 
half-past  ten  o'clock  when  laid  on  at  46°,  and  a  ten  o'clock 
wheel  when  laid  on  at  C0°  below  the  vertex.    The  farther 
from  the  vertical  centre  the  bulk  of  the  water  acts  upon 
the  wheel  the  greater  must  be  its  effect,  for  it  has  then  the 
greater  leverage,  and  less  dead- weight  upon  the  bearings  ; 
but  then  the  size  and  weight  of  the  wheel  must°be 
increased,  so  that  the  most  economical  point  of  application 
has  io  be  sought  between  these  two  conditions,  in  each 
particular  case  in  practice. 

In  every  case  a  small  portion  of  the  head  of  water  is 
taken  up  m  giving  a  sufficient  velocity  to  the  water 
entering  the  buckets  to  fill  them  to  the  required  deo-ree 
—generally  about  two-thirds  full— and  to  prevent  the 
buckets  striking  against  the  stream  of  water;  there- 
iore,  the  entering  water  should  have  a  velocity  rather 
greater  than  that  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel. 
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This  varies  from  3ft.  to  6ft.  per  second ;  3ft.  or  3ift. 
is  the  best  for  effective  power;  bnt  sometimes  the 
arrangement  of  the  machinery  makes  it  advisable  to  give 
to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  a  velocity  as  much  as 
6ft.  per  second,  or  even  a  little  more  in  some  cases ;  and 
np  to  6ft.  the  increased  velocity  is  not  foundin  practice  to 
much  diminish  the  effective  power;  but  perhaps  the  best 
velocity  on  the  whole  is  4ft.  or  4ift.  per  second.  The 
co-efficient  of  the  velocity  of  the  entering  water  would  an 
most  cases,  be  properly  taken  at  -94,  m  which  case  the 
head  of  witer  \o  produce  a  velocity  of  6ft.  per  second 

would  be  ^43^^.  =  •  ft-' 

construction,theSoss  of  head  would  be  aboutlft-T^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  separate  quantities,  of  ^^^er  lying  in  the  buckets 
round  the  wheel  between  the  point  of  app  icaticn  and  that 
of  the  discharge  near  the  bottom  is  the^^^e  as  the 
quantity  contained  in  each  bucket  multiplied  into  the  sum 
of  the  horizontal  distances  of  all  the  buckets  from  the 
centre  of  the  wheel.  As  the  velocity  of  the  oircumference 
of  the  wheel  is  supposed  to  be  uniform,  all  the  buckets 
will  be  filled  to  the  same  degree,  the  sluice- 
opening  and  the  head  remaining  the  same ; 
therefore,  the  water  may  be  supposed  to 
form  a  continuous  ring  round  that  part  ot 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  upon  which 
the  water  acts,  as  between  A  and  B_  m 
rig.  31;  A  being  the  point  of  application, 
and  B  the  point  of  discharge  ;_  and  tho 
efi-ect  of  the  weight  of  water  m  all  the 
buckets  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  continuotis 
ring  of  the  same  weight  multiplied^  into 
the  distance  C  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
tho  ring  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel 
which  is,  according  to  the  rule  made  and 

poportional  to  tho  Icngtl.  of  tlio  arc,  tlio  radms,  and  tho 
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Chord  of  the  arc.  If,  for  instance,  the  water  be  laid 
on  at  ''11  o'clock,"  or  at  30°  from  the  vertex,  and  be 
retained  m  the  buckets  until  it  arrives  within  30^  of 
the  vertical  through  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  the  arc  will 
be  120  ,  or  two-thirds  of  the  semi-circumference  of  the 
wheel  If  E  be  the  radius,  the  length  of  the  arc  will  be 
^  X  3 • 1416  R 
 3   =  2-0944  R. 

The  chord  is  2  cosin  30<^  =  2  X  -866  E  =  1-730  r  . 
and  according  to  the  rule  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ring  of  water  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel 
'"I'-ll^^^  ••      -  1-732  E:   the   distance  required 
~ 2"^^944K "  ■  radius  be  15ft.  to  the  centre 

of  gravity  of  the  water  in  the  buckets,  the  whole  weio-ht 
ot  water  would  act  at  a  distance  of  15  x  -82  =  12- 3ft  °If 
the  buckets  be  of  such  dimensions,  and  be  filled  to  such 
degree  that  the  quantity  of  water  poured  into  them  would 
lorm  a  continuous  ring  Gin.  deep,  the  radius  15ft.  passing 
through  the  centre  of  it;  then  the  length  of  the  rino-  of 
water  would  be  2 -0944  x  15  =  31-4lft.,  and  the  quanW 
of  wa  er  would  be  31-41  x  "5  =:  15-70  cubit  feet  per  foot 
m  width  of  the  wheel,  acting  at  the  distance  12  •  30ft  from 
the  centre.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  a  vertical  cdumn 
of  the  height  A  B,  and  of  the  same  sectional  area  as  the 
ring,  actmg  at  the  distance  15ft.    The  height  of  the 
column  IS  1  -  732  E  .  1  -  732  x  15  =  25-98,  or  say,  26ft 

Let  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  expended  be  20  cubic 
feet  per  second,  or  1,200  cubic  feet  per  minute  TfTl!! 
velocity  of  the  wheel  at  the  centre^f  g     t  of  tlie 

would  be  21  cubic  feet  per  second  per  foot  in  width  of 
the  wheel.  The  width,  therefore,  would  requirrio  be 
2:5=  8ft.  Such  a  wheel  might  be  made  to  give  at  the 
working  point  from  75,  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
power  of  the  water.  Thi.  power  is  =  59  horso 
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r,ower  and  the  effective  power  would  be,  probably,  45 
Ce  power,  and  tbe  wheel  wonld  allow  of  the  power 
Sg  increLed  to  60  horse  power  at  times  when  one- 
th  rd  more  water  than  nsual  might  be  at  command  that 

s  whr"  wonld  be  snificient  to  fill  the  buckets  to  the 
d;gTee  which  would  be  equal  to  a  -^t-^-  "^f 

deep,  8ft.  wide,  and  having  a  clear  vertical  fall  of  26ft. 

Undershot  Wheels. 
The  undershot  wheel  is  an  improved  form  of  current 
wheel ;  both  depend  for  their  efficiency  on  the  impuls^^^ 
water  as  distinguished  from  its  gravity.     But  instead 
r/beikt  placed  fn  an  open  current,  the  wheel  is  fixed  in  a 
cLl  channel,  or  race,  of  masonry,  very  little  wider  than 
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tte  itself,  ana  the  water  «  P-X^Su!;f.  — 

«o+«  -mnvino-  in  grooves  m  the  side  walls,  issuiUo  u 
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form  of  wheel  depends  upon  the  velocity  which  can  be 
induced  in  the  jet  of  water,  the  approach  to  the  openino- 
through  which  it  issues  is  difierently  formed  from  other 
openings  through  which  merely  quantity  of  water  is 
required ;  the  side  walls  being  made  to  convei-ge  towards 
the  opening,  and  the  sluice-gate  being  placed  in  a  sloping 
position  ;  at  least,  this  should  be  the  form.  Sometimes 
the  sluice-gate   is  jDlaced  vertically;   but  the  effect  of 
placing  It  in  a  sloping  direction  is  to  increase  the  velocity 
ef  the  water  issuing  from  under  it,  as  compared  with  that 
through  an  abrupt  opening,  and  as  the  effect  of  water 
acting  on  an  undershot  wheel  is  in  respect  of  its  velocity 
—and  actually  as  the  square  of  its  velocity-any  increase 
ot  that  element  which  can  be  obtained  by  arrangement  of 
sluices  IS  to  be  desired.    Water  issues  from  openings  into 
the  air  with  the  velocity  due  to  heavy  bodies  falling  from 
a  height  equal  to  the  head  of  water,  or  the  vertical  heio-ht 
from  the  centre  of  the  opening  to  the  surface  of  the  pelt- 
up  water  (with  however  some  abatement,  to  be  hereafter 
referred  to),  and  when  the  opening  is  so  formed  as  not  to 
impede  the  flow  of  water,  the  quantity  issuing  is  nearly 
that  due  to  the  area  of  the  opening  multiplied  into  this 
velocity. 

Many  openings  from  which  water  is  made  to  issue 
are  so  abruptly  formed  that  the  actual  quantity  is  much 
less  than  the  quantity  so  found,  because,  although  the 
>vater  attains  the  velocity  due  to  its  head  in  the  axis 
oi  the  vein,  or  jet,  at  some  short  distance  outside  the 
opening— that  is,  at  the  point  of  contraction  of  the  vein- 
yet  It  does  not  do  so  equally  throughout  its  cross-section, 
the  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  opening  retarding  the 
flow  of  the  outer  portions.    When  water  flows  out  of  an 
opening  mto  the  atmosphere  it  approaches  it  from  all 
sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33,  and,  in  issuing,  its  viscidity 
causes  its  particles  to  shoot  across  towards  and  meet  in 
the  section  of  contraction  (A  A  in  the  figure).    The  cross- 
sectional  area  of  this  part  of  the  jet  cannot  be  measured 
m  practical  works,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  it  has  been 
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1  .r.A  Pomnared  witli  tlie  area  of  tlie  opening, 
measured  and  compareu  wim  +i,vnno-1i  lioles  in 

Experiments  made  on  the  flow  «f  ^^^^^nVes  th^^^^ 
thin  plates-and,  therefore,  under  circumstances  where 


y     /  /  t 
/    /  I  I 
/      '      I  ' 
/        '       '  \ 


Fig.  33. 

the  water  issues  abruptly-show  the  sectional  area  of  tbe 

,ena  coniracta  to  vary  from  ahout  ----^-'l^^''^^^ 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  orifice  from  which  tne  ^^atel 

'^'constructing  the  sluices  of  undershot  water-wheels 
they  hould  therefore  he  made  so  that  the  water  may  have 
an  L  y  approach  to  the  opening  througOr  which  it  is  to  _ 
^sue  for  then  the  retarding  influence  of  the  edges  of  a 
abrupt  opening  being  reduced,  the  mean  velocity  of  all 

h  tamLs  of  wat.ei°passing_through  an  o^^i^S 
much  increased,  if  the  opening  bo  placed  m  s  ch 
position  as  to  occupy  the  place  of  f^^^"^, 

This  question  of  increased  yelocity  mus.  abNa>s  lo 
taken  in  coniunction  with  the  area  of  the  opening,  ioi  it 

s  not  an  absolute  increase,  but  a  relative  ^^^'f^^ 
that  is  to  the  area  of  the  actual  opening.    If  an  abrupt 

Xie  the  issuing  jet  is  to  take  effect,  equal  to  the  length 
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of  the  contracted  vein,  the  velocity  at  the  point  of  con- 
traction would  be  the  same  as  through  an  openina-  with 
converging  sides;  practically  the  same,  although" there 
are  minor  influences  which  aflfect  it  slightly.  It  is  on 
these  considerations  also  that  the  mouth  of  a  pipe  into 
which  water  enters  from  a  reservoir  is  made  bell-mouthed 
or  trumpet  shaped,  so  that  immediately  after  entry  the 
pipe  may  run  full  bore. 

The  damage  done  by  floods  in  Italy  some  years  ago 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  in  that  and  neighbourin"- 
countries  hydraulic  laws  are  not  understood.  Sir  John 
Kennie,  m  a  letter  to  the  Times,  showed  how  floods  mio-ht 
there  be  prevented,  or  at  least  how  damage  from  them 
might  be  obviated  ;  and  yet  it  is  chiefly  from  continental 
experimentalists  that  English  engineers  have  received 
their  elementary  knowledge  of  hydraulics. 

On  that  part  of  the  subject  now  under  notice— the 
phenomena  of  spouting  fluids-the  following  are  the 
original  authorities,  and  the  results  of  their  experiments. 
JJu  i3uat  (Pn,ic{j,es  cV Hyilrcmlique)   gives  the  relation 
between  the  diameter  of  the  jet  at  the  point  of  contrac- 
tion and  that  of  the  orifice  as  6  to  9,  from  which  are 
deduced  the  relative  areas  4  to  9;   the  Abbe  Bossut 
(^ydrochjnaniqiie)  as  41  to  50,  or  in  area  as  16-8  to  25  • 
-Uaniel  Bernoulli  {mjdrodyncmique)  as  6  to  7,  or  in  area  as 
-0  to  49  ;  J.  B.  Yenturi  (of  Modena)  as  4  to  5,  or  in  area 
as  sixteen  to  25  ;  Michelotti  (of  Turin)  as  4  to  5,  or  in 
area  as  16  to  25;  MM.  Poncelet  and  Lebros,  French 
engineers,  from  a  number  of  experiments  on  a  laro-er 
scale  found  the  relative  areas  to  be  as  -62  to  1,  or  nearly 
as  5  to  8,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^j     compare  these  latter 

relative  areas  with  the  co-efficients  of  actual  discharge  to 
be^presently  mentioned. 

The  first  practical  step  to  be  taken  in  constructing  any 
work  m  which  water  is  to  be  used  for  power  must  be  to 
ascertain  what  quantity  of  it  will  issue  from  any  openin- 
01  given  dimensions  under  a  given  head  of  water,  ancb 
tneretore,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
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before  proceeding  to  particulars  of  -^^-^^f^J^^^^^ 
the  experiments  made  on  the  form  f^l'^J^^^lt  "^-- 
when  issuing  from  an  opening  and  to  -^^^^^^  J^^^^^^^^ 

B.t  it  is  always  so  ^1  Jft 

only  true  results  are  to  be  ,   ^  and 

theoretical  knowledge  with  experimental  knowledge,  and 

ulUmately  ^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^         of  water  issuing 

Experiments  on  fo,^,  ,tow  that  those 

ihe  theoretical  quantity  or  the  *eoietica^  .eoond-vi... 
taking  the  Telocrty  so  . '"f^'Jof  water  in  feet, 

eight  limes  the  ^r^t^o  alt««on  have  been  found 
as  a  slauaard,  oo-efficients  ot  "M™  ,  y  between 
for  various  fenuB  of  opening  "^"^'^^'^^^  the 

ry^'S;!ett  Th^moreahruptt^^^^^^^^^^ 

k  these 

efficient  ot  con tiaciiuu.  „.io  imnn  the  form  of 

?„  f^e  CO  efficient  U,  tod  the  actual  discbarge.   AN '  h 

,„rihuted  toj^^e  1°  ,  tve' c'ouverging  side 

opeinng,  and  with  <>P»""P     ,tt,ibnted  to  the  reduction 
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amongst  themselves  and  against  the  side  walls.  Gene- 
rally, the  velocity  is  found  by  measuring  the  actual 
quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time,  and 
dividing  it  by  the  area  of  the  opening  through  which 
it  issues.  In  making  these  experiments  the  water  is  dis- 
charged into  a  tank  of  known  capacity,  and  the  time  of 
filling  is  accurately  noted.  From  experiments  conducted 
m  this  manner  co-efiScients  are  found  which  make  theo- 
retical deductions  accord  with  observations  of  facts. 

There  is  another  method  of  ascertaining  the  velocity 
by  actual  measurement.    It  is  known  that  a  heavy  body 
issuing  into  the  atmosphere  with  an  initial  velocity  at 
some  height  above  the  ground  describes  in  i(s  descent  a 
parabolic  curve  nearly,  and  would  do  so  exactly  if  the  air 
were  removed.    If  an  experimental  vessel  with  a  hole  in 
its  side  near  the  bottom  be  set  up  at  some  height  above 
the  ground,  and  if  a  vertical  line  be  let  fall  from  the 
mouth  of  the  orifice  to  a  horizontal  plane  at  any  depth 
below  it,  and  if  horizontal  lines  be  measured  out  from 
the^  vertical  line  to  the  jet  at  several  points,  then  these 
ordinates,  measured  at  the  points  of  corresponding  abscissaa, 
show  the  jet  to  describe  a  parabolic  curve  nearly.    If  h  be 
put  for  the  head  of  water  above  the  centre  of  the  orifice, 
which  is  due  according  to  the  theory  of  falling  bodies  to 
the  initial  velocity  of  the  issuing  jet,  and  if  a;  =  the 
length  of  any  abscissa  and  y  its  corresponding  ordinate, 
then  f'  =  Ux.    By  measurements  in  this  way  Bossut 
found  at  three  diff-erent  heights  the  value  of  h  to  be  nearly 
that  of  the  actual  head  of  water.    Calling  the  actual 
head  H,  the  heads  calculated  from  the  range  of  jet  at 
these  several  heights  were  as  follow :  

"\VhenH==  7-511ft.,  7j=  7-40ift 
„  H  =  ]2-890rt,  h  =  12'56-lft. 
„    H  =  23- 583ft.,  h  =  22 -720(1 

_  The  differences  are  duo  partly  to  the  resistance  of  the 
air  at  high  velocities,  and  partly  to  the  viscidity  of  the 
water  and  consequent  friction  of  its  particles. 
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If  we  state  tlie  theoretical  discharge  or  the  theoretical 
velocity  as  =  1,  the  limits  between  which  actual  dis- 
charges and  actual  velocities  vary  are  -625  and  1  of  those 
determined  by  the  theory  of  falling  bodies.    By  no  form 
of  construction  can  the  actual  discharge  or  the  actual 
velocity  reach  the  theoretical  discharge  or  the  theoretical 
velocity,  because  the  theory  assumes  the  falling  body  to 
fall  in  vacuo,  and  although  the  veiy  great  difference 
between  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  and  any  heavy 
body  falling  in  it,  or  issuing  into  it,  reduces  its  retarding 
influence  to  a  very  'small  opposing  force,  yet  it  has  a 
degree  of  density,  and  its  opposing  force  is  inversely  pro- 
portionate to  the  difference  of  density  between  itself  and 
the  body  issuing  into  it.  The  quantity  of  water,  therefore, 
or  its  velocity,  issuing  from  any  opening  of  whatever 
form,  can  never  quite  reach  that  found  by  theoretical 
calculation.  ,  . 

Dr.  Downing,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  m  the 

University  of  Dub- 
lin, ia  his  'Prac- 
tical Hydraulics,' 
gives  a  table  of  ex- 
periments —  appa- 
rently those  made 

 hy     Castel  and 

D'Aubuisson  —  to 
determine  the  co- 
efficient of  dis- 
charge and  that  of 
velocity  through 
short-truncated 
tubes,  the  sides  of 
which  converge  at 
The  length  of  the  experimental  tube 
was  21  times  the  diameter  at  the  outer  end.    See  1  ig.  d4. 

The"  angle  that  gave  the  maximum  discharge  was 
between  13°  and  14°,  the  ratio  between  the  actual  and 
the  theoretical  discharge  being  then  as  -95  to  1,  but  it 


various  angles 
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does  not  vary  mucli  on  either  side  of  tliis  ratio  within 
a  range  of  about  h° ;  thus  at  8°  it  is  -93,  and  the  same  at 
18°,  so  that  for  quickness  of  discharge  the  angle  may  vary 
from  8°  to  18°,  with  a  mean  co-efficient  of  -O-i  or  there- 
abouts; but  as  the  angle  increases  beyond  about  18°  the 
co-efficient  of  discharge  diminishes  more  rapidly,  until  at 
48°  it  is  biit  •  84,  and  if  continued  to  the  extremest  angle 
of  180°  would  be  about  -S.  The  co-efficient  of  velocity, 
however,  continues  to  increase  with  the  angle,  even 
beyond  the  angle  of  maximum  discharge,  where  it  is  "96, 
to  48°,  where  these  experiments  show  it  to  be  -98.  These 
experiments  were  made  on  the  small  scale,  but  three  ex- 
jDeriments  made  at  a  mill  on  the  canal  of  Langiiedoc  show 
similar  results,  as  to  discharge,  through  a  truncated  pyra- 
midal tube  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  length  was 
9 •59ft.,  dimensions  at  larger  end  3- 2ft-.  by  2- 4ft.,  at  the 
smaller  end  •  623ft.  by  •443ft.  The  opposite  faces  made 
angles  of  11°  38'  and  15°  18'.  The  head  of  water  was 
9  •  69ft.  The  co-efficients  of  discharge  deduced  from  these 
three  experiments  on  the  large  scale  were  •987,  •976,  and 
•979  respectively,  or  very  nearly  the  full  theoretical 
quantity. 

Eytelvvein  ('Handbuch  der  Mechanik  und  der  Hy- 
draulik '),  translated  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  and  quoted 
in  Tredgold's  '  Tracts  on  Hydraulics,'  gives  the  constant 
multiplier  7^8  for  an  orifice  of  the  form  of  the  contracted 
stream,  that  is  when  the  internal  edges  of  an  orifice  in  a 
thick  plank  or  a  short  tube  are  rounded  off  to  that  form, 
from  which  we  deduce  the  co-efficient  ^97.  When  the 
internal  edges  are  not  rounded  the  co-efficient  is  •92. 

The  late  Mr.  Beardmore,  in  his  '  Tables  to  Facilitate 
Hydraulic  and  other  Calculations,'  gives  the  constant 
7-5  to  be  mriltiplied  into  the  square  root  of  the  head 
of  water,  for  the  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second  for 
openings  such  as  these.  The  theoretical  value  is  8^03V/^ 
so  that  the  co-efficient  in  this  case  would  be  •  934. 

From  the  results  of  his  own  practice,  which  was  con- 
siderable in  this  respect,  Mr.  Beardmore  considered  that 
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the  constant  7-5  was  to  be  preferred  for  openings  con- 
structed as  nearly  as  may  be  of  tlie  form  of  tbe  issuing  jet. 

Adopting  tbis'constant,  we  may  apply  it  to  an  example. 
If  an  undersbot  wheel  be  applied  to  utilise  a  fall  of  water 
of  4ft.— that  is  4ft.  head  from  the  surface  down  to  the 
centre  of  the  opening  of  the  sluice ;  and  if  the  width  of 
the  sluice  be  6ft.,  and  the  vertical  height  to  which  it  is 
found  necessary  to  raise  the  sluice-gate,  in  order  to  do 
the  work  required,  be  Gin. ;  the  area  of  the  opening  would 
be  3  sq.  ft.,  which  call  A;  let  =  the  head  of  water  m 
feet,  then  the  mean  velocity  of  all  the  filaments  of  water 
through  that  opening,  supposing  the  side  walls  to  be 
splayed,  and  the  head  of  the  sluice-gate  sloped  up-stream, 
would  be  and  the  quantity  of  water  discharged 

would  be  1-hJli  X  A  =  7-5  X  2  X  3  =  45  cubic  feet 

per  second.  . 

As  to  the  best  diameter  of  an  undershot  wheel  and  its 
speed,  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  stat_e_s,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  MUl 
Work,'  that  assuming  2-4^/*  be  the  velocity  of  the 
extremity  of  the  float-boards  to  give  a  maximum  effect, 
and  let  N  =  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  then 
the  diameter,  expressed  in  terms  of_the  velocity  and 

2-4  ^//t     46V/t  , 
height  of  fall,  will  be  19-1  X  =  J^early. 

For  instance,  if  the  fall  be  4ft.,  and  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions 8  per  minute,  then  the  diameter  =  —  x  = 
Hi  ft.  nearly. 

The  number  19-1  appears  to  be  arrived  at  thus  :  JN,  tne 
number  of  revolutions,  is  taken  in  respect  of  a  minute, 
while  the  velocity  2-4  V7i  is  taken  at  per  second.  The 
number  of  seconds  in  a  minute  (GO)  divided  by  3-1416, 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter, 
_  19. 1 

Other  authorities  give  the  best  speed  of  an  undershot 
wheel  MS  half  that  of  the  water;  others  again  as  -5/  ot 
that  the  water.  "Now  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy 
here,  and  it  probably  arises  from  the  different  values 
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given  to  the  co-efficient  of  velocity  of  the  issuing  jet. 
According  to  the  form  of  the  opening,  that  velocity  varies 
from  h        to  7-5  ^li,  being  least  with  abruj^t  openings 
and  greatest  with  openings   of  the  form  of  the  vena 
contmcta,  or  with  trained  walls  and  sluices.    If  the  co- 
efficient 5  be  adopted,  and  the  proper  speed  of  the  wheel 
be  taken  at  half  the  velocity  of  the  water,  then  the  speed 
of  the  wheel  would  be  2-5  ^It,  agreeing  nearly  with 
bir  W.  Fairbaim's  statement  above  given;   but  with 
openings  of  the  form  to  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
apply  the  co-efficient  7-5,  the  speed  of  the  wheel  (sup- 
posing It  be  likewise  half  that  of  the  water)  would  be 
3-75  ^h.    On  the  whole,  it  will  probably  be  near  the 
truth  for  ordinary  cases  to  malve  the  speed  of  the  wheel 
in  feet  per  second  from  3  V/*,  to  3-5        accordingly  as 
the  torm  of  the  opening  varies  either  way  from  a  form 
which  would  be  a  mean  between  an  abrupt  opening  and 
one  of  the  best  form;  the  co-efficient,  or  rather  constant 
multiplier,  being  taken  at  from  G  to  7  for  the  velocity 
of  the  water,  and  the  speed  of  the  wheel  at  half  that 
velocity. 

The  ratio  of  the  useful  efiFect,  or  work  done,  to  the 
power  expended  on  an  undershot  wheel  is  usually 
reckoned  as  but  little  more  than  1  :  3.  Thus,  if  the  head 
of  water  be  4ft.,  the  width  of  the  openino-  8ft.,  and  its 
vertical  height  6iu.,  the  area  would  be  4  sq  ft  The 
velocity  of  the  water  through  the  opening  (supposing 
there  to  be  converging  side  walls  and  sloping  gate)  would 
be_  T5  ^h  =  7-5  x  2  =  loft,  per  second,  and  the  area 
being  4  sq.  ft.  there  would  be  60  cubic  feet  of  water 

f^T""  ^^^^^  ^"^^^  f'-^et  P«-  minute, 

1^  3    V'-'  """^''^  ^^'^^  Po^-er  as  (3,G00  X  4=) 

14400  cubic  feet  falling  1ft.  in  a  minute.  But  as  the 
ratio  of  the  useful  clfect  and  the  power  is  as  1  :  3  the 

effective  force  of  this  expenditure  of  water  is  ( i^^^  =  ) 

4,800  cubic  feet  raised  1ft.  high  per  minute.  A  horse- 
power bemg  33,0001b.,  raised  1ft.  high  per  minute  is  also 
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equal  to  (^^^  =^  ^28  cubic  feet  of  water  raised  1ft. 
liio-li  per  minute.  Therefore  the  effective  power  of  aa 
undershot  wheel  applied  to  utilise  this  quantity  of  water 
with  this  fall  would  he  ^  =  9  horse-power. 

Sir  William  Fairhairn  "states  that  the  usual  range  of 
diameters  for  undershot  wheels  is  from  12ft.  to  25ft  and 
that  from  12ft.  to  16ft.  is  considered  to  he  most  effective. 
In  his  own  practice  he  found  from  14ft.  to  18ft^  diameter 
to  o-ive  the  best  duty.  The  float-boards,  instead  of  being 
set^in  a  radial  direction  on  the  wheel,  are  sometimes  set 
in  an  inclined  direction,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  in- 
crease the  useful  effect.  The  number  of  floats  is  usuaUy 
1^  4-  12  d  beino;  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  feet.  Thus, 

_  4  X  15 

for  a  wheel  15ft.  diameter  the  number  of  floats  -  g— 
_L  19  =  32  The  thickness  of  the  vein  of  fluid  may  be 
Jom^in.  t^  9in.,  and  the  depth  of  the  float-boards  from 
l8in.to24in.  _  greatest 

improvement  on 
the  undershot 
wheel  has  been 
made  by  M.  Pon- 
celet.    His  form 
of  wheel  is  shown 
in  Eig.   35.  It 
has  curved  floats 
of  sheet  iron  ;  in- 
deed, the  whole 
framework  is  of 
iron,    and  very 
It  is  well 


Fig.  35. 


light. 


suited  for  low  falls  and  large  quantities  of  ^ter,  and  can 
be  driven  at  a  greater  speed  than  a  low-breast  whee 
with  Xch  its  performance  is  to  be  compared      ts  use 
Tffect  is  from  50  to  00  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  the  water 
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expended,  and  its  speed  from  half  to  three-fifths  of  the 
velocity  of  the  water.  M.  de  Bergue  exhibited  at  the 
Institution  of  CivU  Engineers  a  drawing  of  one  of  these 
wheels  erected  by  him  16ft.  Sin.  diameter  and  very  wide 
the  fall  of  water  being  6ft.  6in.  The  following  is  a 
method  of  describing  the  curve  of  the  floats  of  M  Pon- 
celet's  wheel.  Let  a  b  c,  Fig.  36,  be  a  horizontal  line 
and  h  d  the  perpendicular  to  it.  Let  b  r  be  the  radius  of 
the  wheel,  the  divergence  from  the  vertical  beino-  from 


Fig.  30. 

24°  to  28°.  Take  h  e  =  from  one-third  to  a  quarter  of  the 
Jail  ot  water,  and  draw  the  inner  circumference  //,  and 
the  outer  circumference  g  g.  Take  on  b  d,  h  i  =  one-sixth 
01  bh,  and  from  the  centre  i,  with  radius  i  b,  describe  the 
curve  of  the  float.  The  number  of  floats  is  greater  in 
tills  than  m  ordinary  undershot  wheels,  and  therefore  the 
motion  18  more  equable  and  continuous.  Let  d  =  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  then  for  wheels  from  10ft. 

to  20ft.  diameter,  the  number  of  floats  =  ^-1^4-16; 
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thus  for  a  wheel  loft,  diameter,  the  number  of  floats 


4-16  =  40. 


Breast  Wheels. 

The  essential  diEference  in  the  actions  of  water  on  under- 
shot wheels,  and  on  overshot  and  breast  wheels,  is  that  m 
the  undershot  form  the  wheel  is  driven  by  the  impulse  ot 
the  water  on  the  float-boards,  and  in  the  other  two  forms 
it  is  turned  by  the  weight  of  the  water.    For  equal  quan- 
tities of  water  expended  the  action  by  weight  is  about 
twice  as  effective  as  by  impulse.    An  ordinary  under- 
shot" will  raise  back  again  to  the  height  from  ^l^i^b  it 
falls  about  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  water  expended; 
Poncelet's  wheel  fully  one-half;  while  an  ordinary  over- 
shot" will  raise  three-fifths;  an  overshot  wheel  of  good 
construction  will  raise  from  two-thirds  to  seven-tenths  ; 
and  a  high-breast  wheel  of  the  best  construction  wi  1 
raise  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  of  water  expended, 
back  again  to  the  height  from  which  it  falls     A  high- 
breast  wheel  is  formed  with  buckets,  similar  to  those  ^ 
an  overshot,  whicb  retain  the  water  poured  into  them 
above  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  acting  upon  it  by  the  force  of 
gravity.     In  a  low-breast  wheel  the  water  is  applied 
below  the  level  of  the  axis,  and  is  made  also  to  act  by  its 
weight  by  making  the  wheel  to  move  in  a  close-fitting 
race  of  masonry,  which  holds  up  the  water  to  the  breast 

of  the  wheel.  ,    ,  , 

In  order  that  the  water  may  act  upon  the  wheel  by 
weight  through  the  greatest  fall  it  is  made  to  run  oyer 
the  top  of  the  gate  in  the  form  of  a  weir,  the  Sate  W 
lowered  sufficiently  to  allow  the  proper  quantity  to  flow 
over  it,  and  raised  to  shut  off  the  water  ;  called  the  sliding 
hatch.  To  ascertain  the  velocity  and  quantity  ot  water 
flowin-  over  such  a  sluice-gate  in  a  given  tune,  reference 
Hiust  be  made  to  experiments  on  the  flow  of  water  over 
weirs  The  flow  over  weirs  follows  the  same  general  a^N 
as  that  which  governs  the  flow  through  openings  below 
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the  surface;  that  is  to  say,  the  velocity  is  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the  head  of  water,  or  the  depth  in  the 
case  of  weirs.    The  theoretical  velocity  in  both  complete 
orifices  and  weirs  is  8-03  ^h,  h  being  the  height  in  feet 
from  which  the  water  falls,  or  the  head  of  water  (reduced 
from  the  theorem  of  Torricelli,  v  =  ^YJh)  in  which  v  = 
the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  g  =  the  force  of 
gravity,  or  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  heavy  body  at  the 
end  ot  the  first  second  of  its  time  of  fallino-  =  32 --^ft 
per  second  ;  but  the  practical  velocity  is  lessT  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  it  is  7  •  8  ^h,  but  in  general 
the  value  of  the  co-efficient  may  be  taken  to  be  7-5 

The  quantity  discharged  is  diminished  in  practice  in 
both  kinds  of  openings  by  the  same  influences;  viz  by 
the  contraction  of  the  stream  caused  by  projections  into 
It,  which  diminish  its  sectional  area,  and  of  the  friction  on 
lelocUy  "^^''^  diminishes  the  mean 

The  speed  of  the  wheel  should  be  somewhat  less  than 
the  velocity  of  the  water  in  order  that  the  float-boards 
may  not  strike  against  it  and  retard  the  motion  of  the 
wheel  As  to  the  depth  or  head  of  water,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  it  is  not  the  depth  measured  immediately 
over  the  gate  or  hatch  itself,  but  from  the  level  of  still 
water  a  few  feet  away  from  it ;  and  the  depth  from  which 
the  velocity  IS  to  be  calculated  is  the  whole  depth  from 
he  surface  of  stdl  water  to  the  top  of  the  gate.  The 
actual  depth  measured  on  the  gate  is,  on  an  average  of  all 
depths,  about  fou.-fifths  of  the  full  depth,  approximately. 

Ihe  mean  velocity  of  the  stream  going  over  the  o-ate 
cakulated  from  the  depth  between  the  still  water  of  he 
h  ad  and  he  top  of  the  gate,  is  two-thirds  the  velocity 
diie  to  the  lowermost  thread  of  particles,  which  is  7-5  A 
Ihat  thread  of  particles  which  has  the  mean  velocity  of 
the  whole  IS  at  a  depth  below  the  surface  of  four-u  nth 
of  the  Avhole  depth,  and  is 

7-5  ^/i  /,:=7.-,  ^  2  ^ 
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If,  for  instance,  the  depth  were  6in.,  or  -Sft.,  the  mean 
velocity  would  be  5  =  3 •54ft.  per  second.  But 

the  actual  velocity  of  the  sheet  of  water  P-ing  -er 
lhe  sate  would  be  greater  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  4,  for 
depth  of  water  on  the  gate  would  be  appro-tnately  fom^ 
fifL  of  the  whole  depth.    Thus  the  actual  velocity  would 
3-54  X  5  ^  4.42ft.  per  second;  and  the  speed  of  the 

wheel  iight  be  4ft.  per  second,  so  that  the  spaces  between 
flort-boards  whi'ch  are  successively  presented  to  the 
flow  of  water  may  be  fully  supplied.  The  speed,  however, 
iay  be  required  to  be  greater  than  4ft.  per  second, 
According  to  the  kind  of  work  it  has  to  do,  and  according 
+0  the  intermediate  gearing.  n 

Sir  William  Fairbairn  usually  made  the  speed  of  breast 
.vheels  from  4  to  6ft.  per  second  at  the  periphery    If  the 
water  does  not  flow  immediately  on  to  the  -l^eel  from  a 
TtUl  Lad,  but  arrives  in  a  channel  of  no  grea  width  and 
therefore  with  a  perceptible  velocity,  let  that  velocity  be 
ascer  a  ned  with  floats  and  reduced  to  feet  per  second  ;  or 
if  not  by  clirect  observation  with  floats,  let  the  known 
appioximate  quantity  of  water  coming  down  the  channel 
■  be  divided  by  its  sectional  area,  which  will  give  the  mean 
velo  Ity  of  the  stream,  and  that  velocity  increased  by  one- 
fourth  will  in  most  cases  give  the  velocity  at  he  surface, 
wSch     that  to  be  ascertained,  and  if  it  be  called  z.,  hen 
:  the  mean  velocity  due  to  the  whole  depth  of  water  above 
tie  -ate,  will  be  5  JlT^rTm^^,  and  that  of  the  sheet  of 
wate'r  pissing  over  the  gate  will  be  greater  than  this  in 

'^The  parts';f  a  low-brcast  wheel  are,  besides  the  axle 
1  +L\rms  the  rim,  the  starts,  the  sole-boards,  and  the 
fl"  t  boardr  The  so  e-boards  should  not  close  up  the 
boteen  the  float-boards,  but  at  the  top  of  each  a 
horizontal  slit  of  an  inch  or  so  in  width  should  be  lef 
Ke  escape  of  air  when  the  water  flows  m,  and  for  its 
Idnrsion\  ben  the  water  is  discharged  after  passing  the 
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vertical  centre  of  the  wheel,  otherwise  the  water  will 
neither  enter  freely  nor  be  discharged  freely.    The  axle 
arms  and  starts,  are  usually  of  oak  or  elm ;  the  float- 
boards  of  fir. 

Another  form  of  sluice  gate  is  the  double  hatch,  the 
opening  being  wholly  below  the  surface,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  gate  being  brought  within  the 
required  distance  of  each  other  by  racks  and  pinions. 
Ihis  form  is  adopted  to  ensure  a  greater  velocity  in  the 
issuing  stream  of  water  than  it  can  attain  when  it  passes 
over  the  top  of  the  gate,  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
water     The  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a  o-iyen 
time  by  either  form  of  gate  may  be  calculated  ol  the 
same  basis.    It  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
height  from  which  it  falls  and  to  the  area  of  the 
opening  through  which  it  issues-to  the  velocity  and 
secfonal   area  combined.    Water  falling  over  a  weir 
takes  the  form  of  a  parabolic  curve,  and  there  issues  in 
any  given  time  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  which  would 
issue  m  the  same  time  from  an  opening  of  the  same 
dimensions  placed  horizontally  at  a  depth  below  the 
surface  equal  to  the  whole  depth  of  water  flowing  over  the 
weir     Through  an  opening  wholly  below  the  surface  the 
quantity  is  proportional  to  the  area  multiplied  into  the 
velocity.    Ihe  causes  of  diminution  of  the  flow  in  either 
case  are  (1)  contraction  of  the  stream,  and  (2)  friction,  or 
hat  retardation  of  the  particles  of  water  next  the  bottom 
and  sides  which  ensues  upon  their  being  rolled  over  each 
other,  by  reason  of  the  contact  of  some  of  them  with  the 
confines  of  the  channel,  while  those  in  tbe  axis  of  the 
fetream  pursue  a  straighter  course. 

Current  Wheels. 
The  original  form  in  which  use  was  made  of  water  in 
motion  to  do  mechanical  work  was  that  of  opposing  to  the 

Zll^  ''^  float-board^  placed 

lound  a  wheel.    In  Ewbank's  historical  account  of  ma- 
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cHnes  for  raising  water  he  describes  the  tympanum 
(Fig.  37)  used  by  the  Eomans,and  so  called  by  them  from 


Fis.  37. 


its  resemUance  to  a  drum;  but  a  s^a^  f°^-  f  ^jj^^^ 
had  been  used  in  more  ancient  times     It  had  a  hollow 

:r~olan;  sto^,  which,  when  the  wheel  was 
turned  round,  gathered  up  each  its  portion  of  water,  and 
turnea  rounu,  8  i-,nrizontal  position  the  water  was 

rSy  ?f  S;i»ci%'J"  developed  geo^ 

improvement.  ^juouuj,  nuiu  «wiiar>+lift 
La  rave's  reasoning,  Evvbank  gives  it  thus :-  '  When  the 
drcumfeince  of  a  circle  is  developed  a  curve  is  doscribed 
Tthe  nvo^^^^^^^  of  which  all  the  radii  are  so  many  tangents 
In  thrcVrc  e  and  are  likewise  all  respective  y  perpen- 
IX.  to  t  several  points  of  the  curve 
1.^0  for  its  o-reatost  radius  a  hue  equal  to  the  poupneij 
nf  the  c  rclo  developed.  Hence,  having  an  axle  whose 
cLumfrn  0  a  little  exceeds  the  height  which  the  wate 
circumieio  ^.^e^ated,  let  the  circumference  of  the 
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just  formed.    If  the  further  extremity  of  this  canal  bP 
made  to  enter  the  water  that  is  to  be'^elevat  d,  and  the 
other  extremity  abut  upon  the  shaft  which  i    tu  necl 
then  xn  the  course  of  rotation  the  water  will  rise  in  a 

r      oalT""'  fr"*"'  ^^"^  perpendicular 

to  tbe  canal  in  whatsoever  position  it  may  be."    As  o-iven 

that  '  f  ''^  Ewbank^i; 

that  IS  fiequently  constructed  with  double  that  number. 


Fig.  38. 


Dr.  Olmthus  Gregory,  in  his  treatise  on  Mechanics 
af  er  descnbmg  this  same  machine,  says:-4hus  he 
action  of  the  weight,  answering  always  to  the  extrem L 
of  a  horizontal  radius,  will  be  as  though  it  acted  Jpon  the 

we-thfwniTe  :  ;  ''Z^  -^-^  th 

weight  will  be  always  the  same;  and  if  the  radius  of  the 

wheel,  of  which  this  hollow  channel  serves  as  a  b  nt 
spoke,  IS  equal  to  the  height  that  the  water  i  to  be  raised 
and  consequently  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  it 
0    haft,  the  power  will  be  to  the  load  of  water  itcip  -o 
cally  as  the  radius  of  a  circle  to  if«  T 
;Wtly  as  1  to  6i  nearly."  the  whS  b  ng  by 

Sm^t  B 'c  D^r^r/r^  floatboal'th^ 
iinces,  A,  13,  C,  D,  &c.,  of  the  curved  arms  dip,  one  after 

oxtr^nVat'thT?  f  '""'^  '^^^^<^^^^^^^ 

verTcanv  and  .  .  ''^l'^ ^^^^^^^^^  the  fluid  rises  in  them 

out  n  a  stv.    """"l^'l'^'  '^^"o^  ^i^aft,  from  which  it  runs 
•out  in  a  stream  at  either  end. 

This  form  of  wheel  can  only  raise  water  to  the  height 
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of  half  its  diameter,  but  tlie  "Persian  Wheel"  (Fig.  39) 
Jakes  it  up  nearly  to  the  full  height  of  its  diameter 
Bults  are'  hung  upon  pins  projecting  from  one  o   fco  t 
sides  of  the  wheel,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  top  they 
are  mptied  hy  coming  in  contact  with  the  trough  which 
conveys  the  water  away.    For  this  purpose  they  are 
?urnfshed  with  bowed  springs,  which  come  m  contact 
w'th  a  fender  at  the  side  of  the  trough  into  which  the 
water  is  discharged,  and  so  the  bucket  is  tilted  up  and 
Tmptied,  and  swings  down  again  to  its  vertical  position^^ 

The  T^ower  of  such  wheels  as  these  is  measured  by  the 
area  of^^he  float-board  and  the  velocity  of  tbe  current 
combined.    The  velocity  is  most  easily  ascertained  by 
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nf  floits  which  are  sometimes  of  wood,  painted 
^H?:  a^d  fottd  :ith  lead  until  the  upper 
Tearlv  level  with  the  surface  of  smooth  water ;  but  per 
Taps  spheres  are  better,  of  some  material  which  displaces 
haps,  spnei  of  water,  as  offering 

Cs  Ltlti:lTo  tke  action  of  wind.     Oranges  are 

"  ntr:  I^lainod  the  surface  velocity  of  the  sti.am 
+>..t7Qui°v  would  be-What  produces  this  velocity?  It 
TtWo  CO  0?  gravity  acting  on  a  mass  of  -att- which 
«ses  the  quality  of  fluidity;  and  water  _  is  craw^  to 
Co  can  from^ts  source  by  that  power  and  is  -tei^upted 
IVits  course  thither  by  being  employed  to  turn  >vheels,  or 
Sh  w  se  to  transmit  the  force  inherent  m  it  to  the  work 
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to  be  done.    The  surface  of  a  stream  of  water  may  be 
considered  as  an  inclined  plane,  reversed,  down  wMch 
moves  the  body  of  water.    When  water  enters  a  river  or 
stream,  time  must  elapse  before  that  portion  of  the  river 
or  stream  below  the  point  at  which  the  water  enters 
becomes     train     A  river  is  in  train  when  the  inclination 
oi  Its  surface  does  not  vary  while  its  hydraulic  mean 
depth  remains  constant;  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  pro- 
gressive tram  and  in  retrogressive  train  when  the  inclina- 
tion and  hydraulic  mean  depth  increase  gradually  and 
decrease  gradual  y,  respectively.    For  instance,  after  the 
flood  waters  of  the  upper  part  of  a  river  had  ceased  to 
flow  into  It,  It  would  not  become  in  train  untU  all  that 
water  had  spread  its  influence  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
river;  but  after  that  it  would  continue  in  train  imtil  it 
should  be  again  influenced  by  additional  water.  When- 
ever that  might  occur,  if  the  quantity  were  to  run  in 
gradually  until  it  were  exhausted,  the  river  would  be  put 
into  a  state  of  progressive  train,  and  if,  by  reason  of  no 
more  water  running  into  the  river  until  that  which  had 
run  m  had  mn  out,  the  river  would  be  in  the  meantime 
in  a  state  of  retrogressive  train;  and  so  the  regimen  of 
the  liver  might  fluctuate  graduaUy  in  this  way;  but  it 
IS  seldom  that  this  regular  influx  and  efflux  take  place 

ihe  regimen  is  usually  interrupted  by  intermediate 
additions  of  water,  so  that,  except  in  dry  weather,  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  when  a  river  is  or  is  not  in  train, 
and  the  alternative  is  to  observe  to  what  level  the  surface 

cTu  tLr.r"''^'''  ^^f^'^'^^  droughts,  and  to 

caU  that  the  snmmer  level.  The  river  is  at  those  times 
.  m  train.  _  Taking  the  surface  of  the  river,  then,  when 
It  IS  in  tram,  the  water  drawn  along  it  by  the  force  of 
gravity  may  be  said  to  move  along  the  inclined  path  of 

mov.r^'''  ^'-^^^  ^^-t  a  solid 

moves  down  and  upon  an  inclined  path ;  and  that,  of  the 
laws  goveming  the  two  cases,  some  are  applicable  to 
both,  while  others  arc  applicable  to  each  respectively, 
it  an  inclined  path  down  which  a  solid  body  miglit 
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move  were  perfectly  smootla,  there  would  be  f^^^g 
friction,  and  as  soon  as  the  limiting  angle  of  ^^^^f^^^Z 
the  friction  of  stability  should  be  attained,  the  «olid  would 
shoot  down  the  incline  with  an  accelerating  velocitj . 
In  a  river  the  water  is  not  perfectly  fluid,  but  has  some 
viscidity.  If  it  were  a  perfect  fluid  it  could  notjoe 
rSed"^  in  its  channel,  and  no  state  of  the  nver  such  as 
that  we  call  in  train  could  be  maintained. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  "fortunate    that  water 
decreasing  in  temperature  below  about  40  deg-rees  Fahr 
X  3ands,  fnd  that  ihen  it  is  converted  into  ice  the  specxfic 
<.ravitY  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  water  that  it  floats 
upon  it,  otherwise  that  the  whole  would  become  a  solid 
inass  of  ice.    It  may  be  said  to  be  equally !  -ate 
that  water  is  not  a  perfect  fluid,  otherwise     Wd  aU 
run  out  of  the  river  in  a  glut,  and  no  permanent  stieam 
could  be  maintained.  .  , 

When  water  is  gathered  together  in  a  Btreani  and 
descends  towards  the  sea,  it  does  so  with  a  velocity  the 
square  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  inclination  of  its 
surface,  combined  with  its  hydraulic  mean  depth,  tl. 
Lean  velocity  of  the  whole  body  being  m  general  8  or  0 
enths  accoi'ding  to  the  roughness  of  the  bed)  of  a  mean 
proportional  between  its  hydraulic  mean  depth  and  twice 
?he  fall  of  its  surface  per  mile.    Water  flowing  m  the 
axis  of  a  stream  goes  down  with  greater  velocity  than 
tS  near  the  sides,  which  shows  that,  although  wo  saj^ 
water  is  a  perfect  fluid  for  all  practical  V^^^VO^-^^  ^^jf 
possesses  some  viscidity,  for  its  outer  portions  hang  to 
Ihe  ground  over  which  it  runs,  and  the  velocity,  increases 
from  the  bottom  upwards  and  from  the  sides  inwards 
nntil  the  maximum  velocity  is  attained  in  the  axis  of  the 
Xer  •  and  it  is  even  observed  in  parts  of  some  rivers  that 
Lre'is  a  reverse  current  near  the  shore,  running  up  the 
riv  r.    Between  this  upward  current  and  tl^e  main  down- 
'^rd  current  there  are  eddies.    There  are  also  eddies  at 
o^e  totance  upwards  from  the  point  of  observation  of 
tZhore  water,  at  which  point  it  turns  downwards  again 
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and  gets  into  the  main  stream.  The  velocity  is  greatest 
m  the  axis  because  the  channel  is  there  the  deepest. 

The  axis  need  not  be  in  the  centre  of  the  river  for  it  is 
Its  mam  channel,  wherever  that  may  be ;  and  the  velocity 
IS  there  the  greatest,  because  at  any  point  of  the  depth— 
whether  at  the  point  where  the  mean  velocity  takes  place 
or  whether  at  the  surface-it  is  further  removed  from  the 
retarding  influence  of  the  bed.    The  motion  is  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  it  finds  the 
readiest  way  to  the  lowest  point  continually.  The  velocity 
It  acquires  in  falling  is  the  measure  of  its  force.    It  rolls 
with  an  involved  motion,  the  moving  particles  at  the 
surface  being  .continually  replaced  by  those  from  below 
and  from  the  sides.    All  these  things  show  that  water  is 
not  a  perfect  fluid,  but  that  it  has  in  some  degree  the 
quality  of  viscidity,  or  viscosity,  if  that  word  more  exactly 
explains  the  meaning.  ^ 
The  wheels  last  described  are  current  wheels,  and  there 
are  many  situations  where  they  maybe  usefully  employed 
especially  in  new  countries,  and  where  other  forms  could 
not  be  readily  adopted.    The  power  of  such  wheels  may 
be  determined  on  the  following  considerations  :-If  the 
wheel  be  fixed,  and  the  current  of  water  impinge  against 
the  float-boards  it  will  do  no  work,  but  the  effort  of  the 
water,  tending  to  turn  the  wheel  round,  will   be  the 
greatest  possible-will  be  the  maximum  effort  that  the 
water  is  capable  of  when  running  with  its  actual  velocity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wheel  be  freed,  and  it  offer  so 
little  resistance  to  the  current  of  water  as  to  move  with  it 
-that  IS,  with  the  same  velocity— then  again  no  work 
will  be  done,  there  being  no  resistance. 

Between  these  two  states  there  is  one  which  produces 
the  maximum  efi-ect,  or  greatest  amount  of  work.  When 
the  water  is  at  liberty  to  escape  sideways  as  fast  as  it 
impinges  on  the  float-boards,  as  it  does  in  current  wheels 
It  can  be  shown  by  a  process  of  reasoning  that  the  effect 
IS  a  maximum  when  the  float-boards  move  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  velocity  with  which  they  would 
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move  if  there  were  no  resistance,  or  one-third  of  that  of 
the  current  of  water;  and  also  that  the  most  effective 
force  with  which  the  water  can  act  on  the  wheel  is  tour- 
ninths  of  its  utmost  force  ^^^^^  ,  ^"^,^7^^?^, 
aerainst  the  float-board  when  the  wheel  is  held  still,  ihis 
force  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  base 
is  the  area  of  the  immersed  float-board,  and  whose  height  is 
that  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  current.    That  height  is 
found  thus.     The  force  of  gravity  constantly  adds  a 
certain  quantity  of  motion,  second  by  second,  to  a  body 
falling  freely,  whatever  actual  velocity  it  may  have 
attained  at  the  end  of  any  previous  second,  and  this 
quantity  is  32ift.,  and  is  usually  represented  by  the  lettei 
I    In  the  first  second,  after  falling  from  a  state  of  rest, 
ii  falls  a  distance  of  le^Vft.,  being  the  mean  between  zero 
when  at  rest  and           the  velocity  it  has  acquired  at  the 
end  of  the  first  second.    For  practical  purposes  such  as 
these  we  are  considering,  it  is  sufiaciently  accurate  to  take 
a  =  32,  and  \  the  height  fallen  through  m  the  first  second, 
=  16    The  velocity  willjhen  be  for  any  height,  v  _ 
VTP,  =            =  8  V      and  conversely,  the  height 
corresponding  to  any  given  velocity,  «;,will  beA= 
being  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second.    Supposing,  then 
the  velocity  of  any  stream  employed  to  turn  a  current 
wheel  to  be  found  by  experiment  to  be  8ft.  per  second, 
the  height  from  which  it  must  have  fallen  to  produce  this 
velocity  is  l|^  =  lft.  Supposing  the  immersed  area  of 

the  float-board  to  be  10  square  feet,  the  force  of  this  current 
on  this  immersed  area  of  float-board  would  be  10  X  1  X 
62  ^  =  6251b.  But  this  is  the  whole  force  due  to  the 
stream  of  water,  and  can  only  take  effect  when  the  wheel 
is  held  still,  and  therefore,  of  course,  is  doing  no  work. 
When  let  go  it  will  move  with  a  velocity,  compared  with 
that  of  the  stream,  which  will  be  due  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  loaded,  and  the  maximum  effect,  or 
c^reatest  amount  of  work  done,  will  take  place  when  the 
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force  acting  on  the  float-board  is  i  of  the  whole  force  of 
the  stream,  or  (^i^<_625  ^  ^  277-71b.,  and  when  the  velocity 

of  the  wheel  is  ^  of  that  of  the  water,  or  (|  =  )  2§ft.  per 

second,  the  work  done  will  be  that  of  falling  (277-7  x  2^^- 
=  )  7401b.  1ft.  per  second,  which  is  about  if  horse-powei\ 
This  takes  account  of  only  one  float-board,  but  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  by  making  the  number  of  float- 
boards  greater  than  is  strictly  required  in  order  to  keep 
one  float-board  always  fully  immersed,  a  greater  efi"ect  is 
produced,  and  taking  this  practical  increase  of  effect  into 
account  we  may  say  this  wheel  would  be,  at  least,  li 
horse-power.  ' 

Where  a  stream  can  be  conflned  in  its  channel  so  as  to 
make  all  the  water  that  impinges  on  the  float-boards 
continue  to  act  upon  them  until  the  wheel  releases  it,  the 
best  relative  velocity  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the  stream  is 
one-half,  instead  of  one-third  when  unconfined.  But 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  are  such  that  an 
artificial  channel  can  be  made  to  bring  the  water  to  the 
site  of  the  work  the  wheel  is  taken  out  of  the  category  of 
current  wheels  and  becomes  a  prop<-r  "  undershot "  wheel ; 
as,  for  instance,  where  a  stream,  being  small,  may  be 
wholly  dammed  up  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  few  feet 
head  of  water  without  causing  it  to  overflow  the  banks  of 
the  stream  above,  or  do  other  damage ;  or  where  part  of 
the  water  of  a  larger  river  may  be  diverted  from  a  point 
at  some  distance  above  the  site  of  the  intended  wheel  and 
brought  to  it  in  an  artificial  channel  having  a  less  rate 
of  inclination  than  the  river  itself,  so  that  a  few  feet  head 
of  water  can  be  accumulated,  then  a  proper  undershot 
wheel  may  be  applied. 


(    i68  ) 


SECTION  XIX, 

CORS-MILLS. 

The  cases  to  be  presently  mentioned  are  sucli  as  admit  of 
the  quantity  of  water  expended  being  ascertained,  wliich 
is  usually  the  whole  volume  of  the  stream,  and  whether 
that  be  so  or  not  in  particular  cases  the  quantity  ex- 
pended can  be  ascertained  from  the  two  measurements  ot 
the  fall  and  the  opening  of  the  sluice-gate;  but  current 
wheels  such  as  those  last  mentioned  are  sometimes 

^^Thrquantity  of  water  which  actuaUy  strikes  the  wheel 
is  always  less  than  the  whole  quantity  which  comes 
ac^ainst  it;  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  quan- 
tify as  the  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  water 
and  that  of  the  wheel  bears  to  the  absolute  velocity  of 
the  water.     The  force  with  which  this  quantity  strikes 
the  wheel  is  as  the  square  of  the  relative  velocity,  or 
the  difference  between  the  two  velocities,  for  the  force 
is  as  the  relative  velocity  multiplied  into  the  quantity 
striking  the  wheel  with  that  velocity,  and  the  quantity 
is  as  the  relative  velocity,  therefore  the  force  is  as  the 
square  of  the  relative  velocity.     If,  ,for  instance,  the 
stream  move  at  the  rate  of  Oft.  per  second,  and  the  wheel 
at  the  rate  of  3ft.  per  second,  36,  the  square  of  the  differ- 
ence, represents  the  force  acting  upon  the  wheel ;  but  if 
in  the  same  stream  the  wheel  move  at  the  rate  ot  6ft.  per 
second,  the  force  is  only  9,  the  square  of  3,  the  difference 
between  the  two  velocities.     But  when  a  close  race  is 
fitted  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  wheel,  Avhich  is  the 
usual  mode  of  construction,  so  that  the  water  does  not  all 
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escape  immediately  after  striking  the  float-board  with 
which  It  comes  m  contact,  but  continues  to  act  until  it 
finally  leaves  the  wheel  at  or  near  the  bottom,  the  case  is 
different,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  best  velocity 
for  the  wheel  is  found  to  be  nearer  one-half  than  one-third 
01  that  of  the  water. 

In  genei;al,  the  largest  bodies  of  water  are  found  in  the 
owest  positions,  with  small  or  but  moderate  falls,  and 
although  the  application  of  water  to  turn  the  wheels  is 
be  ter  effected  with  a  steady  pressure  and  uniform  motion 
-  hat  IS  by  Its  weight-yet  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
and  the  fall  but  little,  it  cannot  be  so  well  applied  in  that 
way  as  by  means  of  undershot  wheels.    The  water  acts 
upon  these  by  impact,  in  contradistinction  to  weight,  and 
the  po^;er  of  water  acting  in  this  manner  is  derived  from 
a  iorce  different  m  its  nature  from  that  which  produces  a 
steady  pressure. 

Taking  the  quantity  of  water  expended  to  be  the  same 
m  the  two  cases,  it  would  be  discharged  in  the  former 
through  a.smal  opening  with  great  velocity,  and  in 
the  latter  case  through  a  large  opening  with  but  little 

nf  +w'n'''-     ,  """"^  discharged  near  the  bottom 

of_the  fall,  m  the  other  near  the  top.    At  a  depth  of 

owwt.  the  velocity  through  a  sluice  is  7-5  JI^=mt 
per  second.    The  constant  7-5  is  thus  derived.    In  the 

IS  lound  to  be  contracted  in  sectional  area  at  a  short 

Zc^nlZ  ^°^t^-^<^ted  part  can  be  measured,  and  its 

sectional  area  ascertained,  and  it  has  been  found  by 

the  ai"a  a^L"    .  ^T.  nieasurements  tha^ 

third    of  th?f       .'r*f  .P"''  ''''^"^  two- 

uffered  L  1     •     .  '  ^t"  ^^^^^^^y  at  this  part 

suffered  no  diminution,  which  is  sometimes  assumed,  the 

orthrft'j'''V"/ '  "  — 

the  suvfn.  P^^-t'  ^^^^  l^eight  of 

the  suifacc  of  the  water  above  the  centre  of  the  opening; 
and  If  A  be  the  area  of  the  opening,  the  quanti?/ 
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issuing  would  be  §  A  X  8  Vr  But  the  cubic  q^antiti^s 
actually  measured   do  not  amount  to  so  much  as  this 
represents;  they  amount  to  only  |  A  X  8  y/';tlie differ- 
ence, therefore,  must  be  caused  by  a  dio^i^^t^^^ 
velodty  in  the  ratio  |  to  f,  or  8  to  7-5,_in  he  contracted 
part  of  the  stream ;  and  in  the  opening  itself  m  the  ratio 
1  to  I  or  8  to  5  ;  and  the  diminution  of  velocity  m  the 
contracted  part  is  probably  the  same  in  ail  .^^^^  « 
opening,  although  the  degree  of  contraction  vanes  much 
w^ith  the  forms  ;  thus  the  actual  velocity  of  a  stream 
issuing  from  under  a  sluice-gate,  taken  at  that  part  where 
it  is  greatest,  is  7-5  ^\  h  being  measured  m  feet  and 
the  velocity  in  feet  per  second.    The  most  §^^^^^1^0- 
portions  of  velocities  between  the  water  and  the  wheel 
found  in  twenty-seven  experiments  by  Smeaton  was  10 
fo  4,  the  extremes  being  10  to  3-4  and  10  to  5-2 ;  and  the 
most  general  proportion  between  the  P^^^^     ^  .^^f^S 
10  to  3,  the  extremes  being  10  to  3-25  and  10  to  2  82 
but  as  the  former  is  that  which  obtained  when  the  powei 
exerted  was  greatest,  the  proportion  in  large  -o^^s  may 
properly  be  taken  at  8  to  1  for  ordinary  undershot  wheels 
with  straight  float-boards,  where  the  water  is  confined  to 

them  by  a  close  race.  x-.  x 

Amongst  the  trials  I  have  made  of  the  quantity  of  water 
expended  in  doing  various  kinds  of  work  may  be  selected 
first,  either  those  in  respect  of  different  kinds  of  work  on 
the  same  kind  of  wheel,  or  those  in  respect  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  on  different  kinds  of  wheel :  the  latter  method 
seems  preferable,  and  the  following  are  selected  from  some 
trials  of  the  quantity  of  water  expended  m  grinding  corn 
with  undershot  wheels.    These,  as  will  be  seen,  are  much 
less  effective,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water 
expended,  than  either  overshot  or  breast  wheels,  but 
there  are  many  of  them,  and  notwithstanding  their  less 
effectiveness,  they  are  more  appropriate  f^^' /"^^f  .  ^7^*^: 
tities  of  water  and  low  falls  than  the  other  kinds  of 

"t'^a  corn-mill  driven  by  an  undershot  wheel  16- 80ft. 
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diameter,  8 -soft,  wide,  which  has  24  straight  float-boards 
•  -51t.  wide,  without  soHng,  there  are  two  rairs  of  French 
burr  wheat-stones,  4ft.  lOin.  diameter,  and  one  pair  4ft.  Sin. 
,    diameter;  also  one  pair  of  grey  stones  5ft.  diameter,  one 
pair  of  shelling-stones,  one  corn-screen,   and  two  flour- 
dressing  machines.    The  centre  of  the  wheel  is  2  •20ft 
above  the  level  of  a  full  head  of  water.    The  bottom  of 
the  sluice-opening  is  3  •40ft.  below  full  head.    When  the 
wheel  is  standing,  the  tail- water  is  G-20ft.  below  full 
head.    On  the  occasion  of  the  following  trial,  No.  1  the 
water  was  •  56ft.  below  full  head,  the  height  above' the 
bottom  of  the  sluice-opening  being  2  •  84ft.    Two  pairs  of 
4tt.  lOm.,  and  one  pair  of  4ft.  Sin.  wheat-stones,  and  one 
floui--dressing  machine,  are  running.    The  sluice-gate  is 
kTcI  T!^'  '"''^^"^  tan-race  is 

?    !     r^t  T       ^""^^  ^^lo^  t^^«  present 

Head,    ihe^head  above  the  centre  of  the  sluice-opening  is 

^"^^  ~  ~2  ^  2- 44ft.  So  far,  these  are  matters  of  ob- 
servation and  measurement,  but  the  next  is  one  of  calcula- 
tion;—that  is,  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  throuo-h 
the  sluice-opening,  which  is  8-70ft.  wide,  and  formed  as 
in  the  diagram.  There  are  side  walls,  as  in  Fig.  32,  and 
the  bottom  is  level  with  the  sill.  The  side  walls  are  not 
01  the  best  form  for  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  water,  but 
t^ey  conduce  to  it  in  some  degree.  Under  the  circumstances 
tne  proper  co-efficient  of  discharge  would  probably  be  •  75 
and  the  quantity  of  water  8-70  x  -81  x  8  X  -75 

-  60  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  3,900  cubic  feet  per  minute 
which,  multiplied  into  the  fall,  4^G4ft.  =  18,096  There 
being  three  pairs  of  stones  running,  the  quantity  of  water 
per  minute  per  foot  of  fall  per  pair  of  stones  is  6^32  cubic 
leet,  including  the  dressing  machineiy. 

The  next  trial.  No.  2,  was  with  a  full  head  of  water, 
with  the  same  wheel,  the  machinery  running  being  two 
pairs  4ft.  Sm.  and  one  pair  4ft.  lOin.  wheat-stones,  one 
pair  5tt.  grey  stones,  and  one  flour-dressing  machine.  The 
siuice-gate  was  drawn  •  76ft.    There  being  a  full  head  of 
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water  the  surface  water  was  3 -40  -         =  3-02ft.  above 

the  centre  of  the  opening.  The  area  of  the  opening  is 
8-70  X  -76  =  6-60  sq.  ft.,   and  the  discharge  would 

be  8-70  X  -76  X  8  X  '^^^  =       ^^^^"^  {^^^  ^^"^ 

second,  or  4,080  cubic  feet  per  minute.    There  being  a 
full  head,  the  fall  was  5 •20ft., and  4,080  X  5-20  =  21,216. 
If  the  driving  of  the  meal-stones  requires  as  much  powei 
as  a  pair  of  wheat-stones,  so  that  the  number  might  be 
reckoned  as  four  pairs,  then  the  quantity  of  water  ex- 
pended per  ininute  per  foot  of  fall  per  pair  of  stones  is 
6,304  cubic  feet ;  but  if  the  number  be  taken  at  3  •  o  pairs 
then  6,060  cubic  feet.    On  the  third  trial  with  this  wheel 
the  water  was  -Uft.  below  full  head,  and  the  sluice-gate 
was  drawn  •80ft.,  the  machinery  running  being  the  same 
as  on  the  last  atrial.    The  height  of  the  ^^ter  above  the 
bottom  of  the  sluice  was  3-40  -  -14  =  3- 26ft.  The 
heio-ht  above  the  centre  of  the  opening  3^2b_-  -W  - 
2-8°6ft.,andthe  discharge  8^70  x  "80  X  8  V2-86  X  'Jo 
=  70  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  4,300  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  fall  was  5ft.,  and  4,300  X  5  =  21,500.    If  the  work 
done  be  reckoned  as  four  pairs  of  stones,  the  quantity  per 
pair  is  5,375  cubic  feet;  but  if  as  only  3i  pairs,  then 
6  143  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  foot  of  fall,  the  dressing 
machinery  being  included.    The  speed  of  this  wheel  is 
ten  revolutions  per  minute.    On  the  fourth  trial  the  grey 
stones  and  the  dressing  machine  were  thrown  oft,  and  the 
three  pairs  of  wheat-stones  run.    The  water  was  l-50ft. 
below  full-head,  and  the  sluice-gate  was  drawn  •981t. 
The  height  of  the  water  above  the  bottom  of  the  sluice 
was  3^40  -  1^50  =  1-90,  and  above  the  centre  of  the 
opening  1^90  -  ^49  =  1^41.    The  discharge  8-70  X  -98 
X  8  JV^l  X  •  75  =  01  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  3,660  cubic 
feet  per  minute.    The  fall  Avas  5^20  -  1  •SO  =  3 •70ft., 
and  3,660  X  3^70  =  13,542. 

There  being  three  pairs  of  stones  running,  the  quant  t> 
of  water  expended  per  pair  of  stones  would  bo  4,ol4  cubic 
feet  per  minute  per  foot  of  fall. 
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At  another  corn-mill  there  are  three  wheels,  the  trials 
with  one  of  which  only  are  selected.  It  is  16- 30ft  dia- 
meter, 6  •20ft.  wide,  with  24  straight  float-boards  2  •25ft 

f     .7}''  °^  ^''^  "^^^^^  ^«  O^Sfift.  above  the  level 

of  a  full  head  of  water.    The  bottom  of  the  sluice-openino- 
IS  o  •  6 1  ft.  below  full  head.  ^ 
On  the  occasion  of  the  following  trial,  No.  1,  the  water 
was  1  •  15ft  below  the  level  of  full  head.    The  sluice  was 
drawn  •98ft.    The  head  above  the  bottom  was,  therefore 
.J  bl  -  i-io  ^^4.46ft_^  and  above  the  centre  of  the  open- 
ing 4  •46  -  —  =  3- 97ft.    The  width  of  the  sluice-gate 
is  6  •  TOft^The  discharge,  therefore,  would  be  6  •  70  x  •  98 
X  8  V3-97  X  -75  =  76  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  4,560 
cubic  feet  per  minute.    The  fall  from  present  head  to 
tail-water  is  5 •46ft.,  and  4,560  x  5^46  =  24,897  There 
were  four  pairs  of  stones  running  at  the  time,  and  the 
quan  ity  per  foot  of  fall  per  minute  per  pair  of  stones 
would  be  6,224  cubic  feet.    The  speed  of  this  wheeUs 
eight  revolutions  per  minute. 

f  2>  with  the  same  wheel,  the  water 

was  1  -30 ft.  below  full  head,  the  sluice  was  drawn  1  •26ft 
the  head  above  the  bottom  was  5 •  61  -  1 -35  =  4-26,  and 
above  the  centre  of  the  opening  4-26  -  =  3  •63ft 

The  discharge  would  be  6^70  x  1 -26  x  8  X  '75 

-  95  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  5,700  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  fall  was  5ft.,  and  5,700  x  5  =  28,500.  There  beino- 
four  pairs  of  stones,  the  quantity  is  at  the  rate  of  7  1^5 
cubic  feet  per  pair.  ' 

ing  IS  10..0ft.  wide.    The  depth  of  water  to  the  boltom 
of  the  s  uice  was  5  •45ft.    The  gate  was  drawn  •68ft. 
The  head  upon  the  centre  of  the  opening  was,  therefore, 
—  =  5 •lift.,  and  the  quantity  discharged  10-50 

-^rS^  "l-^  V^^X  -75  =  96  cubic  feet  per  second,  or 
cubic  feet  per  minute.    The  fall  was  5- 32ft.  at  the 
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time  of  tlie  trial,  and  5,760  X  5-32  =  30,043.  The 
number  of  pairs  of  stones  being  five,  the  quantity  per  pair 

was  6,128  cubic  feet.  -,    ^     xi,  i. 

All  these  wheels  are  undershot,  and  of  rather  rude 
construction,  but  not,  perhaps,  unusually  so. 

The  next  trial  was  with  two  low-breast  wheels  14tt. 
diameter,  each  10ft.  6in.  wide,  where  the  water  falls  over 
the  top  of  the  gates.  The  combined  length  of  the  opening 
is  19ft.,  and  the  depth  of  water  going  over  6|in. 

The  form  of  the  tops  of  the  gates  is  such  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  five  would  be  very  nearly  the  proper  con- 
stant to  apply  for  the  quantity  _o^ater  in  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  and  5  V^^X  Z  =  5  V(6i)^  X  19  =  1,700. 

1  700  X  5ft  fall  =  8,500.  There  were  running  three 
pai^s  of  wheat-stones  4ft.  diameter,  with  the  dressmg 
machinery,  which  would  make,  per  pair  of  stones,  2,83d 
cubic  feet  per  minute  per  foot  of  fall. 

The  useful  effect  of  the  weight  of  a  given  quantity  ol 
water  acting  during  a  long  time,  the  velocity  being  con- 
sequently small,  is  much  greater  tnan  that  of  the  same 
quantity  acting  by  the  impulse  of  a  great  ^elocity._  If 
the  quantitv  per  second  or  per  minute  be  toultiplied  into 
the  vertical  height  of  the  fall,  and  called  M,  this  divided 
bv  528  exhibits  the  horse-power  of  the  water  _  when 
applied  by  its  Aveight  upon  the  wheel;  but  when  it  acts 
by  impulse,  M  must  be  divided  by  1056  for  the Jiorse- 
Lower  of  the  water,  and  if  it  acts  through  part  of  the  fall 
bv  impulse,  and  through  the  remainder  by  weight,  these 
rmrts  must  be  taken  separately.    The  horse-power  of  a 
waterfall,  therefore,  cannot  be  stated,  even  when  the 
quantity  and  fall  are  known,  without  taking  into  account 
its  mode  of  action,  for  it  requires  twice  as  much  water  to 
produce  a  given  power  by  way  of  impulse,  as  that  which 
is  required  to  produce  the  same  power  by  its  weight, 
movin-  with  slower  speed.    If,  for  instance,  Q  be  the 
.piantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  A  the 
height  of  fall  in  feet,  the  horse-power  is  ^  when  its 
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weight  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  wheel  which  has  a 
velocity  of  Its  circumference  sufficient  only  to  give  the 
water  room  to  fall  freely;  and  the  slower  the  speed 
the  greater  the  useful  effect,  according  to  the  foUowinU 
reasoning.    (Eobison's  '  Mechanical  PhHosophy ') 

Putting,  the  work  to  be  done  into  the  form  of  a 
weight  to  be  raised  "if  R  be  the  radius  of  the  wheel  to 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water  in  the  bucket,  and  w 
be  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  acting  at  that 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  if     be  the 
radms  of  the  _  axle,  or  the  distance  from  the  centre  at 
which  the  weight  W  reacts  upon  the  falling  water,  then 
the  forces  are  m  a  state  of  equilibrium  when  R  ^,  =  w 
and  this  is  so  whether  the  acting  and  reacting  forces  be 
at  rest  or  move  with  any  velocity  whatever,  so  that  it  be 
uniform;  for  gravity  would  accelerate  the  fallino-  water 
If  It  were  not  completely  balanced  by  some  reactfon,  and 
in  this  balance,  gravity  and  the  weight  raised  exert  equal 
and  opposite  pressures,  and  thus  produce  uniform  mot  on 
Now  as  to  the  speed,  both  the  falling  water  and  the 
weight  raised  maybe  taken  for  comparison  in  cubic  feet  of 
water,  and  if  A  be  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  fallino- 
column  of  water,  and  I  its  height,  its  weight  may  b? 
represented  by  A  A. 

"  If  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  descending  weight     in  feet 

VVr  -  hm  ,  but  R  :  r  :  :  V  :  i,,  therefore  W«  =  A/^V 
The  work  done  is  measured  by  the  weight  and  the  heic^ht 
to  which  It  IS  raised  per  second,  or  by  W«  ;  therefore  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  is  done  when  A7.V  is  a  maximum 
But  AV  IS  a  constant  quantity,  being  the  quantity  of 
water  descending  per  second;  if  the  wheel  moves  fast  A 
IS  smal  ;  when  V  is  small  A  is  great,  but  AV  remains  the 
same;  therefore,  /.  should  be  the  greatest  possible-fia 
IS,  the  water  should  be  applied  upon  the  wheel  as  hio-h 
up  as  possible;  but  this  diminishes  the  head  necessary  to 
^ve  the  water  its  velocity  of  entry  into  the  buckets, 
which  must  be  such  as  to  prevent  them  striking  it  in 
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passing  the  entering  stream  of  water ;  and  a  diminution 
of  this  head  diminishes  the  velocity  of  the  entering  water 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  less  the  speed  of  the  wheel 
the  less  need  this  velocity  he.  As  the  diminution  has  no 
limit,  the  reasoning  shows  that  an  overshot  wheel  does 
more  work  as  it  moves  with  slower  speed."  But  practical 
considerations  and  experiments  have  shown  that  a  velocity 
■of  at  least  3ft.  per  second  should  he  given  to  the  circum- 
ference of  a  water-wheel,  and  that  it  may  be  as  much  as 
6ft.  per  second  without  much  loss  of  effect. 

With  overshot  wheels  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  the 
water  up  to  the  same  head  at  all  times;  but  this  cannot 
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be  done  without  wide  reservoirs.  The  small  reservoirs 
or  dams  for  the  storage  of  the  night  water,  or  at  most  for 
the  36  or  40  hours  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  are  not  ot 
sufficient  capacity  to  do  this,  and  the  head  consequently 
varies  considerably  between  morning  and  night,  as  well 
as  at  different  times  of  the  year.  There  are  two  ways  ot 
anrlvins;  the  water  under  these  circumstances ;  one  by 
nieans  of  a  sliding  gate  or  roll  of  leather  over  which  the 
water  flows  upon  the  wheel  at  various  heights,  but  always 
with  the  same  velocity,  and  therefore  without  unneces- 
sary loss  of  head  (Fig.  40),  and  the  other  by  means  ot 
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a  pentrough  above  the  wlieel  to  contain  a  considerable 
depth  of  water  (Fig.  41),  whereby  a  sacrifice  of  power  is 
made  when  the  water  is  at  a  high  level,  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  and  the  application  of  the  water  being  accom- 
modated to  the  lowest  working  head.  The  following  case 
IS  one  of  this  sort  .—The  former  method  is  much  the 
better  but  m  water  questions  it  is  not  always  what  is 
best  tiiat  can  be  insisted  upon,  but  what  exists  which 
miist  be  dealt  with.  A  corn-mill  has  an  overshot  wheel 
loft,  diameter,  71ft.  wide.    The  wheel  works  close  under 


PENTROUGH 


Fig.  41. 

the  pentrough,  as_  in  Fig.  40,  and  the  water  is,  therefore, 
laid  on  at  the  highest  possible  point,  which  is  about 
2o  deg  from  the  vertex.  At  the  time  the  followino- 
observations  were  made  there  was  a  depth  of  water  in  the 
pentrough  of  4ft.,  the  sluice-opening  being  in  the  bottom, 
which  consists  of  3in.  planking.  The  length  of  the 
opening  is  6 •40ft.,  and  the  width,  when  all  the  machinery 
01  the  mill  IS  running,  is  3in. ;  the  area  of  the  opening 
8  therefore  1-60  sq.  ft.  The  coefficient  of  dischargt 
through  such  an  opening  would  be  about  -GO,  and  the 
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quantity  of  water  passing  through  the  sluice  would  be 
V 641^4  X  1-60  X  -60  =  15-36  cubic  feet  per  second, 
or  920  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  water  is  laid  on  to  the 
wheel  1ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  pentrough,  and  about 
lift,  is  lost  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  the  effective  iaU 
being  15  -  2-5  +  I  =  15ft.    The  power  of  the  water 

applied  through  this  wheel  is,  therefore,  that  of  920  cubic 
Let  per  minute  falling  15ft.,  or  13,800  cubic  feet  per 

minute  falling  1ft.  ,„■,.-,  -u 

The  machinery  in  the  mill,  all  of  which  can  be  run  at 
the  same  time  with  the  before-named  quantity  of  ^^ter, 
is  •  Tour  pairs  of  French  burr  wheat-stones,  4tt.  4in. 
diameter;  one  pair  of  Derbyshire  grit  meal-stones;  one 
pair  of  shelling-stones ;  one  bean-splitter ;  one  corn- 
dressing  machine;  one  flour-dressing  machine  20in. 
diameter,  6ft.  long.  If  the  other  pairs  of  stones  be  sup- 
posed to  require  the  same  power  as  the  wheat-stones,  and 
that  there  are  in  all  six  pairs,  =  2,300  cubic  feet 

of  water  per  minute  per  foot  of  fall  for  each  pair;  and 

2^300  _  4.35  iiorse-power. 

528  ,        .     1     .  f 

The  quantity  of  wheat  ground  per  hour  is  about  foui 
bushels  by  each  pair  of  stones,  when  in  good  condition  ; 
or  3i  bushels  at  other  times. 

The  second  example  is  that  of  a  flour-mill.  There  is  a 
slio-ht  difference,  it  may  be  said  parentheticaUy,  between 
a  flour-mill  and  a  corn-mill.  In  country  places,  such  as 
that  where  the  mill  first  mentioned  is  situated,  other  gram 
besides  wheat  is  ground  for  the  convenience  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  for  these  the  term  corn-mill  is  more  appro- 
priate ;  but  mills  near  large  towns  are  often  iuily 
occupied  in  grinding  wheat,  except  that  they  may  have  a 
TDair  of  meal-stones  for  occasional  use,  and  these  are  more 
properly  called  flour-mills.  In  the  following  case  thei-e 
ire  two  breast-wheels,  each  16ft.  diameter,  one  12ft.  wide, 
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tlie  other  8ft.,  with  cast-iron  hollow  shafts,  and  cast-iron 
arms  and  imgs,  into  which  oak  starts  are  fitted  The 
larger,  or  Ko.  1  wheel,  has  four  sets  of  arms  and  rings,  and 
Jorty  oak  starts  m  each  ring ;  the  smaller,  or  No  2  wheel 
has  three  sets  of  arms  and  rings,  and  the  same  number  of 
starts  m  each  ring  as  the  other  wheel  has  ;  and  there  are 
40  float-boards  of  elm  in  each  wheel,  18in.  in  depth,  and 
40  back-boards,  also  of  elm.    The  circumference  of  the 
wheels  being  50ft.,  the  floats  are  ISin.  apart  from  centre 
to  cen  re.    When  the  following  observations  were  made, 
the  total  fal  of  water  was  6ft.  between  the  head  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  tail-race  when  the  mill  was 
running,  and  as  the  tail-race  is  carried  up  to  the  centre 
ui  the  wheel  or  nearly  so  at  a  good  depth,  about  2ft., 
there  is  no  drag  on  the  wheels  by  running  in  backwater, 
ihe  wheels  have  cast-iron  breasts,  which  confine  the  water 
closely  to  the  edges  of  the  float-boards,  and  curved  water- 
gates  of  elm,  worked  by  racks  and  pinions.    The  water- 
gate  of  the  large  wheel  is  double,  the  combined  width  of 
the  two  openings  being  11 -soft.;  the  width  of  that  of 
the  smaller  wheel  is  7- 90ft.,  and  the  water  runs  over  the 
top  of  the  gate,  and  imder  a  fixed  head-beam,  as  shown  in 
X  ig.  42. 

There  are  ten  pairs  of  stones  in  this  mill,  nine  pairs  of 
French  burr  wheat-stones,  4ft.  2in.  diameter,  and  one  pair 
of  Derbyshire  grit  meal-stones,  with  all  the  necessary 
wheat-dressing  and  flour-dressing  machinery.    But  at  the 
time  ot  the  experiments  there  were  only  seven  pairs  of 
wheat-stones  running,  together  with  the  dressing-machi- 
nery, or  as  much  of  it  as  was  required  to  keep  in  work 
the  seven  pairs  of  stones.    The  quantity  of  water  is  cal- 
culated m  the  following  manner,  which,  for  small  heads 
above  the  openings,  is  more  accurate  than  that  of  mea- 
suring the  head  of  water  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of 
the  opening  _  The  gate  being  lowered  by  the  miller  to 
he  ^epth  which  he  finds  sufficient  to  do  the  work,  the 
Heights  H  and  I  m  Pig.  42  are  measured,  after  a  ^uffi- 
•oient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  water  to  settle  to  a 
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steady  head,  and  after  the  miller  has  finally  adjusted 
the  height  of  the  gate.  As  the  thickness  of  the  water- 
gate  is  6in.,  and  the  side  and  division-posts  are  square 
fn  form,  the  proper  co-efficient  of  discharge  would  be 
about  •  63.  The  quantity  of  water  passing  through  such 
an  opening  is  taken  to  be  the  difference  between  those 
which  would  pass  over  two  weirs,  the  one  having  the 
depth  H,  and  the  other  the  depth  /t,  both  below  the 
surface  of  still  water.  In  this  way,  on  the  fii-st  experi- 
ment of  No.  1  wheel,  the  depth  H  was  lliin.,  and  h  4in., 
the  combined  length  of  the  two  openings  being  ll  -30fL 
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The  fundamental  condition  is  that  at  the  depth  H  or  K 
the  velocity  of  the  water  is  proportional  to  V  (54  H  or 
V'or h,  and  the  mean  velocity  of  the  whole  sheet  of  water 
is  two-thirds  of  that  which  it  is  at  the  depth  H  or  /(,  the 
quantity  actually  discharged  being  corrected  by  the 
co-efficient  •  63,  which  embraces  the  corrections  for  both 
retardation  of  velocity  and  contraction  of  the  sectional 
area  of  the  stream,  caused  by  its  passing  through  the 
square  form  of  opening,  as  in  this  case.    Generally,  if  I  be 
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the  length  of  opening  in  feet,  the  quantity  discharged  in 
cubic  leet  jaer  second  would  be 

^HxjVeTHx  -63  -       X  5  A/6T1  X  '63 
which  IS  more  conveniently  stated  as 

5-33Z  VH-^  X  -03  -  5-33Z  V/T^  X  -63: 
or,  hnally,  as 

3-35Z(VrP  -  VF), 
when  H  and  A  are  measured  in  feet,  and  the  quantity 
discharged  is  measured  in  cubic  feet  per  second ;  but 
when,  as  m  the  present  instance,  H  and  A  are  measured  in 
^nches,  and_  the  quantity  is  desired  to  be  stated  in  cubic 
leet  per  mmute,  3-35  must  be  multiplied  into  60,  and 
divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of  12,  which  is 
41  Ob.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  quan- 
tity discharged  m  cubic  feet  per  minute  is  stated  as 
_      ,     ,        Q  =  4-83Z(VrP  -  VA^). 

^^L^1^  experiment  with  the 

Avheel  No  1,  being  lliin.,  and  the  depth  li  beino-  4in 
Q  =  4-83  X  11-30  X  ^5-,^  ^ 

In  the  same  experimenf,  with  No.  2  wheel,  the  depth  H 
was  12^in.,  and  li  4^  m. 

Q  =  4-83  X  7;90  x  (V(12^3  _  ^ ^  ^ 
The  two  quantities  together  are  2,922  cubic  feet  per 
minute  having  a  total  fall  of  6ft.,  and  2,922  x  6  =  17  IZ 
cubic  feet  per  minute  falling  1ft. 

There  being  seven  pairs  "of  stones  runnin-  with  the 
wheat-dressing  and  flour-dressing  machines  Ind  he 
elevator  and  ho.sting  tackle,  the  quantity  of  water  et 

pel  pan  of  stones  driven.     If  this  be  represented  in 
horse-power  it  would  be  ^'"'^^^  ^  . 

528 

In  the  second  experiment  with  No.  1  wheel,  the  hci-ht 
H  was  lOim.,  and  /*  3in.  nci^nc 

Q  =  4-83  X  n-30  (V(10^  -  Vo-)  =  ],572. 

n-ncU  3iiir'  ^'^^^^^       2  wheel,  H  was  12iin., 
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Q  =  4-83  X  7-90  (V(12-50f  -  V(3-50)^  =  1,437. 
These  togetlier  are  3,009  cubic  feet  per  minute,  falling^ 
6ft.,  equivalent  to  18,054  cubic  feet  falling  1ft.,  and 

^^'^^^  =  2,579  cubic  feet  of  water  expended  per  minute 

per  foot  of  fall  per  pair  of  stones  driven. 

In  tbe  third  experiment  with  No.  1  wheel,  H  was 
ll^in.,  and  Ti  3i  in,  

Q  =  4-83  x~ll-30  -  VC^'SO/  =  1,700. 

In  the  same  experiment  with  No.  2  wheel,  H  was  12in., 

and  7t  35in.   

Q  =  4-83  X  7-90  (V(12)'  -  /(3-50)3)  =  1,339.^ 

Together,  these  are  3,039  cubic  feet  per  minute  falling 

6ft.,  or  18^34  falling  1ft.,  and  =   2,605  cubic  feet 

of  water  per  D^inute  per  foot  of  fall  per  pair  of  stones. 

The  mean  quantity  falling  6ft.,  derived  from  the  three 
experiments,  is  2,922  +^0^+^^  =  2,990  cubic  feet 
per  minute  for  seven  pairs  of  stones,  or  2,563  cubic  feet 
per  minute  per  foot  of  fall  for  each  pair,  and  =  4-85. 

horse-powei. 

With  regard  tO'  the  large  quantity  of  water  shown  to 
be  used  per  pair  of  stones  with  those  undershot  wheels, 
viz.,  6,032,  6,060,  6,143,  6,224,  7,125,  6,128,  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  foot  of  fall,  including  the  dressing  machinery, 
the  average  being  6,285,  if  this  be  put  into  the  form  of 

horse-power  it  would  be  =12  horse-power  nearly^ 

^  528 

per  foot  of  fall  per  pair  of  stones.  Every  miller  knoAVS, 
or  at  least  millers  often  say,  that  a  pair  of  French  burr 
wheat-stones  of  medium  size  can  be  driven  by  4  horse- 
power, which  would  bo  528  x  4  =  2,112  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  minute  per  foot  of  fall ;  and  that  is  so  when 
the  water  is  used  by  way  of  its  Avcight  on  overshot  of 
hi"-h-breast  wheels  ;  and  taking  this  as  a  standard  the 
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undershot  wheels  on  which  the  above-named  experiments 
were  made  do  effective  work  only  abont  one-third  of  the 

9110 

power  expended,  or  more  accurately  =33-6  per 

cent.  The  owners  of  all  those  undershot  wheels  would 
be  amply  compensated  for  the  expense  of  substituting 
for  them  the  wheels  called  "  Poncelet,"  which  give  an 
effective  power  of  55  per  cent.,  and  would  use  under  the 
2,112 

same  circumstances  =  3,840  cubic  feet  of  water  only, 

to  do  the  same  work,  or  with  the  same  quantity  of  water 
would  do  more  work  in  the  ratio  of  1-63  to  1,  or  5  to  3. 
With  regard  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheat-stones  named, 
such  as  4ft.  lOin.,  4ft.  Sin.,  &c.,  these  are  rather  larger 
than  the  medium  size,  which  is  perhaps  4ft.  4in.  or  so, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  quantity  of  water  named  in 
each  case  was  measured  as  fuUy  as  was  consistent  with 
my  duty.  The  experiments  with  breast  wheels  show  a 
much  less  quantity  of  water  required  per  foot  of  fall  per 
pair  of  stones  driven,  including  the  dressing  machinery  as 
before,  viz.,  2,833,  2,505,  2,579,  2,605,  the  average  being 
2,631  cubic  feet  per  minute;  and  applying  the  same 
standard  of  4  horse-power,  or  2,112  cubic  feet  of  water 

per  minute  falling  1ft.,  the  effective  power  is  ^'"^^^  =  80 

26  •  31 

per  cent,  nearly. 
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SECTION  XX. 
Work  done  by  Water-wheels. 

The  most  direct  measure  of  tlie  work  done  by  a  water- 
wlieel  is  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  to  a  certain  height 
by  another  quantity  falling  through  a  certain  other 
heio-ht.  The  following  instance  affords  such  a  measure. 
When  I  was  an  assistant  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Simpson 
(past  President  Inst.C.E.),  I  made  the  following  trials 
for  him  with  two  low-breast  wheels,  each  19ft.  diameter, 
No.  1  being  12ft.  wide  ;  and  No.  2,  10ft.  The  fall  of 
water  was  6ft.  Each  wheel  works  three  pumps.  A  cast- 
iron  pipe,  lOin.  diameter,  and  10,890ft.  long,  delivers  the 
water  into  a  service  reservoir  at  a  height  of  148ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  source  from  which  the  water  is  pumped. 
This  reservoir,  for  a  few  feet  in  height  at  the  top,  has 
vertical  walls,  inclosing  an  area  of  40,804  sq.  ft.  The 
trial  consisted  first  of  the  quantity  of  water  expended  on 
the  wheels,  and  secondly  of  the  increase  of  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  reservoir  in  a  certain  time,  when  the  outlet 
valve  was  closed. 

The  gate  of  the  wheel  No.  1  is  lift,  wide,  and  it  had  a 
depth  of  water  of  l-21ft. ;  the  gate  of  No.  2  wheel  is 
9  •  75ft.  wide,  and  it  had  a  depth  of  water  of  •  96ft. 

According  to  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  these 
gates  the  proper  co-efficient  of  discharge  would  probably  be 
•62.  Without  allowance  for  contraction  of  area  or  for 
diminution  of  velocity,  the  quantity  would  be  8-02 
X  111'  X  3  =  5-35  111  aJ  h,  and  if  this  be  reduced,  for 
the  effects  of  contraction,  etc.,  byjhe  co-effic]ent  •  62,  the 
actual  quantity  would  be  3?,  Ih  ^  h=  3i  I  ^IrK  Accord- 
ingly the  quantity  in  cubic  feet  per  second  would  bo 
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fett^J,  "^'^^^  +  ^"'^  VTW=  80,  or  4,800  cubic 
leet  per  mimite. 

water ;  but  the  form  of  the  channel  is  such  that  the  water 
approaches  the  wheels  with  a  velocity  of  Uft.  per  second 
as  observed  by  floats,  and  the  height^/,  must  b^Tn'eTed 
by  a  height  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  velocity, 
wh^is  K  =  -035  The  formula,  therefore,  is  3^-  ul 
V  ^  + /..  =  3K11  X  1-21  VT^2lT0^35^2^  +  9-75 
o";.  iZn  t  -'"^^^^^  =  83  cubic  feet  per  second, 
?all  6?t  If  multiplied  into  the 

fell,  6ft.,  and  divided  by  528,  is  equal  to  56  horse-power. 
I0  compare  th.s  with  the  eifect  produced  in  11  hours' 
pumping,  the  water  surface  of  thi  reservoir  was  ra^d 
1  Jin.,  the  quantity  in  that  time  amounting  to  64,606  cubic 

tl:      t  -cond  The 

area  of  the  lOm.  pipe  is  -545  sq.  ft.,  and  the  velocity 

ThTfead  of""^';  ^^^^  -on! 

The  head  of  water  required  to  produce  this  velocity  is 

A  =  _i'^=10>890  x  9  xl2     ^-^  ,  , 

2,500fZ  ^  2,^500^X^10^^  ^  ^®*-  ^^^e  head  against 
which  the  pumps  lift,  is,  therefore,  148  +  47  =  195ft  Tf 
thrs  be  multiplied  into  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  98,  and  divided  by  528,  the  eifect  s  th  t'  f 
36  horse-power,  or  64  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended. 

ihis  IS  the  utmost  quantity  of  water  the  wheels  would 
carry,  -  purposely  tried,  and  the  velocity  of  the  wate^ 
through  the  pumping  main  was  greater^han  H  sWd 

watei  had  been  expended  on  the  wheels,  such  as  would 
have  produced  a  velocity  in  the  lOin.  main  of  'f7  er 
second,  or  thereabouts,  the  result  would  probabfy  h  ve 
been  a  greater  effect  than  the  percentage  above  Tamed 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  water  poweT  !  much 
used  for  grinding  saws  and  cutlery,  and  saw-o- •  ndino  is 

Im&"°^''-.^^'  T  ^---r";ork  istharoft^ing 
and  gunding  anvils,  and  for  this  kind  of  work  water  power 
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is  prefen-ed  to  steam ;  tlie  work  is  not  very  regular,  and 
in  the  intervals  the  water  accumulates  and  the  great  power 
required  is  exerted  during  short  periods  of  time.  A  grind- 
ing establishment  is  called  a  wheel.    On  some  of  the 
streams  there  is  a  succession  of  very  considerable  falls  ot 
water,  and,  although  the  quantity  is  not  large,  a  great  deal 
of  work  is  done  by  the  same  stream.    One  of  them,  lor 
instance,  has  an  ordinary  flow  of  about  600  cubic  feet  per 
minute  where  it  begins  to  be  used,  increasing  to  1,000  oi 
more  where  it  falls  into  a  larger  river,  and  iu  this  distance 
of  a  few  miles  there  are  twenty  grinding  wheels,  miUs 
and  forges.    The  fall  at  No.  1  wheel  is  IS^ft.    The  wheel 
is  overshot,  14ft.  diameter,  5ft.  wide,  with  5ft._  head  of 
water  in  the  pentrough  over  it.    There  are  16  grindstones 
for  table  knives  and  files;  but  it  is  the  trough  in  which 
the  stone  i-uns  that  the  giinder  claims  as  his  possession; 
and  this  is  a  wheel  of  16  troughs.    When  14  of  these  are 
occupied,  the  sluice-gate  or  "  shuttle  "  is  drawn  25in  The 
length  of  the  opening  being  4ft.  4in.,  its  area  is  -  91  sq 
ft     The  form  of  the  opening  is  such  that  probably  -63 
would  be  the  proper  co-efficient  of  discharge  when  the 
sectional  area  of  the  stream  is  taken  to  be  that  of  the 
sluice-opening,  and  8  V'^  X  -63  =  5-04,  or  say,  5  V  \ 
for  the  mean  velocity  of  all  the  particles  of  water  passing 
through  the  opening,  when  resolved  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  it,  or  in  the  direction  which  the  successive  central 
particles  take;  and  the  quantity  discharged  would,  there- 
fore, be  -91  X  5  /5  X  60  =  606  cubic  feet  per  ^imute 

Wheel  No.  2  is  loft,  diameter,  6-5Sft.  wide,  with  4ft. 
head  of  water  in  the  pentrough.  There  are  8  grindstones 
for  table  knives,  and  lo  for  » light "  work.  A  these  being 
occupied,  the  shuttle  is  drawn  2in.  The  l-gth  of  opening 
is  6-  17ft.,  and  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  would  be 

6-17  X  X  5  V^-t  X  60  =  618  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
™l:l^'overshot-whool,  ll'TSft.  diameter,  7.25ft. 
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wide,  with  a  Lead  of  3ft.  in  the  jaentrotigh  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water.  There  are 
9  table-knife  and  4  razor  stones.  With  these  running, 
the  shuttle  is  drawn  2iin.  The  length  of  opening  is 
6 -Soft.,  and  the  area  1-42  sq.  ft.  The  quantity  of  water 
is  1  -42  X  5  ^1,  X  GO  =  736  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The 
fall  is  14ft. 

K'o.  4  has  two  water-wheels,  each  lift,  diameter,  one  of 
them  5ft.  wide,  the  other  4- 67ft.  The  fall  is  15ft.  When 
the  trial  was  made  there  were  running  10  table-knife 
stones,  and  4  razor  stones.  The  sluice-openings  are  re- 
spectively 4- 75ft.  drawn  l^in.,  and  4- 50ft.,  drawn  l^in., 
discharging  together  656  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

These  are  all  overshot- wheels,  with  peutroughs,  from 
near  the  bottom  of  which  the  water  is  discharged  upon 
the  wheel,  and  in  which  the  head  varies  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  season,  or  according  to  the  work 
being  done  ;  whether  it  is  more  or  less  than  the  power  of 
the  stream  for  the  time  being:. 

The  next  one  is  a  wheel  of  a  different  kind. 
No.  5  is  a  high-breast  wheel,  15^ft.  diameter.  Sift.  wide. 
The  fall  is  13ft.  with  a  full  head  of  water;  but  it  varies 
at  different  times,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  before 
stated.  For  this  wheel,  however,  the  whole  fall  of  water, 
whatever  it  be  at  various  times,  is  made  use  of  without 
loss  of  head  by  letting  the  water  fall  over  the  top  of  a 
movable  lip,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  so  as 
to  discharge  the  water  into  the  buckets  of  the  wheel  at  the 
highest  possible  level.  The  circumference  of  the  wheel 
moves  closely  under  a  series  of  cast-iron  bars  arranged 
across  the  face  of  the  wheel,  l^in.  apart,  the  clear  length 
of  waterway  of  the  openings  being  6ft.  9in.  (see  Fig:  39 
p.  176).  ' 

When  the  trial  was  made,  there  were  11  saw-grind- 
ing stones  running,  and  five  of  these  openings  were  ex- 
posed, the  head  upon  each  successive  bar  from  the  top 
increasing  by  2in. 

Thus,  upon  the  first  opening  the  head  was  2in. ;  upon 
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the  second,  4in. ;  upon  the  third.  Gin. ;  fourth,  8in  :  and 
fifth  lOin.  The  quantity  of  water  passing  through  these 
openings  may  be  estimated  by  the  velocity  due  to  the 
head  upon  each,  which  will  be  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  head  in  each  case. 

The  passages  between  the  bars  partake  of  the  character 
of  a  tube  projecting  inwards  through  the  side  of  a  tank 
into  the  body  of  water— a  form  which  does  not  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  water  through  it,  but  retards  it,  as  com- 
pared with  a  tube  having  a  rounded  mouth,  or  even  with 
a  tube  having  sharp  arrises,  if  they  form  part  of  the  side  of 
the  vessel.    On  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  each  passage 
is  short,  being  about  4in.    On  the  whole,  it  is  considered 
that  a  proper  co-efficient  of  discharge  is  -7,  and  that  the 
quantity  in  cubic  feet  per  second^would  be  expressed  by 
Q  =  A  X  8  V     X  -7. 
The  expression        must  be  the  sum  of  the  square  roots 

of  all  the  heights,  in  feet^us  :     

+  V  -5  +  V  -66  + V  83  =  3-41 

and 

Q  =  6-75  X         X  5-6  X  3-41  X  60  =  798  cubic  feet 

per  minute.  This  method  of  applying  water  to  a  wheel 
may  be  either  by  means  of  a  gate  sliding  m  the  arc  of  a 
circle  by  means  of  rack  and  pinion,  or  it  may  be  by  means 
of  a  roll  of  leather  or  other  web,  covering  the  openings 
and  folding  downwards,  its  position  at  any  time  corre- 
sponding with  the  top  of  the  sliding  gate  m  the  o  hc^ 
liethod  The  roll  has  less  friction,  and  is  m  some  othti 
respects  preferable;  but  the  gate  is,  perhaps,  the  more 

Thf  same  kind  of  work  on  another  kind  of  wheel  will 
exhibit  the  difference  in  etfect  between  a  high-breast  whee 
upon  which  tlie  water  is  laid  without  loss  of  head,  and 
upon  which  it  acts  witli  its  full  weight,  or  nearly  so  and 
rrieel  of  less  diameter  than  the  fall  of  water,  working 
under  a  pcntrough. 
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No  G  has  two  water-wheels,  one  9ft.  diameter,  7ft.  wide 
with  a  head  of  water  in  the  pentrou^h  of  2  •  4-?ft  •  the 
other  wheel  is  8  •  67  diameter,  6  •  50ft.  wide,  with  the  same 
head  of  water.  The  sluice-opening  in  the  first-named 
wheel  IS  6- 75ft.,  and  in  the  other  6- 25ft.,  and  the  shuttle 
Avas  drawn  2in.  in  the  one  and  2iin.  in  the  other,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  expended  on  both  wheels  was  1,080  cubic 
feet  per  minute.    The  fall  is  lift. 

There  were  running  6  saw-grinding  stones,  and  2 
scythe-stones.  If  the  quantity  of  water  expended  on  the 
high-breast  wheel-viz.  798  cubic  feet  per  minute-be 
multiplied  into  its  fall,  13ft.,  and  divided  by  the  number 
of  stones  running,  11,  the  result  is  943  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  stone.  If  the  same  process  be  followed  in  the 
second  case,  the  quantity  of  water  is  1,080  cubic  feet  per 
mmute.the  fall  lift.,  the  number  of  stones  running,  8,  and 
the  result  is  M^^^X^^  i,485  cubic  feet  per'minute 
per  foot  of  faU  per  stone  running. 

The  tilt-hammer  is  almost  an  indispensable  piece  of 
machinery.    One  of  the  water-wheels  works  two  of  these 
(one  at  once),  and  a  blowing-machine.     The  wheel  is  9  ft 
diameter,  7ft.  wide.  The  sluice-opening  is  6-25  x  •18ft.  = 
1  •  12  sq.  ft.    The  head  upon  it  is  1  •  92ft. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  when  one  tilt-hammer 
and  the  blowmg^chine  are  in  work  may  be  estimated 
at  1-12  X  5  V  1-92  =  7-78  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  467 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  fall  is  lift.,  and  467  x  11  = 
5,137  cubic  feet  per  foot  of  fall  per  minute.  The  hammer 
i8_2icwt.,  with  a  faU  of  7in.,  and  makes  250  strokes  ner 
minute. 

,  At  an  anvil-forge  the  grinding-wheel  is  9ft.  diameter, 
o-8ott.  wide,  overshot;  head  of  water  in  pentrouffh  3ft 
sluice  opened  llin.    Total  fall  of  water,  12ft. 

The  wheel  for  the  iron  forge  is  10ft.  diameter,  4ft  wide 
buckets  llm.  deep,  works  one  hammer  with  a  sluice- 
opening  of  4in.,  4ft.  in  length,  with  a  head  of  3  •  10ft. 

ihe  shear-steel  forge,  which  works  one  hammer,  is  a 
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breast-wheel  12ft.  diameter,  Sift,  wide,  having  buckets 
deep.    The  sluice-opening  is  3- 40ft.  long,  and  6xn. 
wide,  with  a  head  of  3-  10ft. 

The  shearing  scrap  wheel  is  overshot,  9^  t.  dxameter, 
4ft.  4in.  wide.    The  sluice-openmg  is  3in.  wide,  4tt.  long, 

"  An^ttf  an4;rge  has  a  breast-wheel  20ft.  diameter, 
7 .  t7ft  wTde  The  fall  is  13ft.  When  the  following  ma- 
chinery is  working,  the  sluice-opening  is  liin.,the  length 
bt  wft.,  and  the  head  of  water  3ft.-viz  blowing  cylm- 
dprs  which  supply  18  anvil  hearths,  6  smiths'  fires,  1  shear- 
tTftna  e  and  1  iron  furnace.  With  the  following 
Machinery  added,  the  opening  of  the  sluice  is  2in.-yiz. 
?:iide  Jhes,  1  planing  machine,  and  1  driEing  ma^^^^^^^^ 

The  anvil-grinding  wheel  is  overshot,  11' 50ft.  diametei, 
6ft  wide  The  sluice-opening  5- 60ft.  long,  lim.  wide. 
+be  head  of  water  being  3ft.  .  . 

Coming  lower  down  the  streams  into  the  mam  rivers 
the  wieels  become  undershot  with  larger  quantities  of 

water  and  less  height  of  fall.  wheel— 

The  first  example  of  a  forge  with  this  kind  of  wheel 
thrrundershot  withthe  water  confinedin  a  close-fitting 

race-is  a  wheel  14ft.  diameter,  6ft.  w  de  the  centre  of 
whtch  L  •42ft.  above  the  level  of  a  full  head  of  water. 
?he  head  at  the  time  the  following  trial  was  made 
wn^  1ft  below  the  full  head.  There  are  two  forge- 
Lmm  rs  oneTcwt.  with  16in.  fall,  the  other  4cwt.  with 
uS  fal '  The  present  fall  of  water  is  5ft.  The  sluice 
L       wide,  and  when  the  4cwt.  hammer  is  working  it  is 

'iTotWwheel  works  two  tilt-hammers  of  2^cwt.  (one 
.t  once)  with  a  fall  of  7in.,  and  one  forge-hammer  of 
fcwt  wltl  a  fall  of  12in.    The  diameter  of  the  wheel  is 
Uft  \vidth  5ft.  9in.    With  the  present  head  of  wate 
1ft  berow  full  head,  the  sluice-gate  is  drawn  Oin.  0  woi  . 

:  I^ltTammer  The  wheel  of  another  tilting  forge  is 
m "-"ft.  9in.  wide,  the  centre  being  -421^  abo^. 
^ho  level  of  a  full  head  of  water.    There  are  two  tilt- 
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iammers  of  2Jcwt.,  with  a  fall  of  7  in.,  making  300  strokes 
per  minute. 

At  the  next  works  of  this  kind  the  wheel  is  13ift.  dia- 
meter, 4ft.  wide,  the  bottom  of  the  sluice  1-42  feet  below 
the  present  head  ;  sluice-opening  4-  50ft.  wide ;  gate  drawn 
S^in.  for  one  tilt,  and  IGJin.  for  the  forge-hammer,  which 
IS  3icwt.,  with  16in.  fall,  the  tilts  being  each  2cwt  with 
7in.  fall.  ' 

Another  kind  of  work  is  that  of  a  wire-mill.  The  ma- 
chinery consists  of  two  wire-blocks  20in.  diameter,  and 
one24in.,  and  two  fans;  also  of  sis  grlnding-stone's  for 
hacHe-pms,  2ft.  9in.  diameter.  The  wheel  is  overshot 
10  •  68ft.  diameter,  4-  5ft.  wide.  The  sluice-opening  is  4ft ' 
and  is  drawn  3in.,  under  a  head  in  the  pentrough  of 
3-Yoft.    The  quantity  of  water  expended  would-be— 

%^  il  ^  ^^'^'^^  =  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  fall  of  water  is  15ft. 


(  ) 


SECTION  XXI. 
Turbines. 

When  the  heiglit  from  which  water  falls  exceeds  ahoiit 
40ft   it  cannot  be  economically  applied  by  way  ot  its 
weight  acting  with  a  moderately  slow  motion  on  a  single 
vertical  wheel  of  ordinary  constructioo,  although  a  faJ  ot 
80ft  or  90ft.  may  be  utilised  on  two  vertical  wheels  placed 
one  above  the  other;  not  so  well,  however,  directly  the 
one  above  the  other,  as  when  placed  sideways  m  the 
manner  shown  in  Figs.  43  and  44.    In  this  arrangement, 
both  wheels  move  in  the  same  direction;  but  it  one  be 
directly  over  the  other,  they  move  in  opposite  directions 
Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  work  one  wheel 
without  the  other,  and  in  that  case  also  this  arrangement 
is  convenient,  and  especially  so  when  there  is  a  side 
stream  hio-h  enough  to  be  conducted  into  a  tank  over  the 
tlwer  wheel,  but\ot  into  the  higher  one.    The  upper 
wheel  shown  in  the  diagram  is  50ft.  diameter  a^id  bft 
wide  the  lower  one  48ft.  diameter  and  7ift.  wide,  both  of 
wrought  iron.  In  this  instance  the  upper  wheel  is  supplied 
bv  an  1  Sin.  pipe  from  a  reservoir  on  the  mam  stream,  and 
by  an  arrangement  of  the  sluices  and  stop-cocks  the  water 
i/ turned  on  to  either  wheel  from  the  mam  source  _ 

But  when  the  fall  of  water  exceeds  about  30ft.,  it  is 
n,ore  economically  applied  by  way  of  its  free  velocity  on 
a  smaller  wheel,  usually  placed  horizontally,  whereby  the 
force  of  the  water  is  diifused  over  the  whole  cuxuui- 
fcrence,  requiring,  therefore,  a  smaller  diameter;  and  this 
kind  of  wheel  is  suitable  to  any  height  of  fall,  say,  from 
yft.  to  300ft.,  and  to  various  heights  in  the  same  place,  tor 
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if:  works  in  backwater  as  well  as  free,  and  makes  effective 
whatever  fall  there  may  be  for  the  time  being.  This  is 
an  advantage  where  the  quantity  of  water  varies  greatly 
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Fig.  43. 


Fig.  44. 


at  different  times,  as  upon  a  stream  where  the  flood-waters 
are  not  impounded.  The  force  brought  to  bear  upon  these 
wheels  IS  of  two  kinds— direct  pressure  and  reaction,  the 
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reaction  being  obtained  by  tbe  liberation  of  pressure  on 
one  side  of  an  arm,  or  of  a  cell  or  bucket. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  tbe  reaction-wheel  is  the 
release  of  pressure  on  one  side  of  a  revolving  arm,  whereby 
it  is  driven  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a  pressure  equal 
to  that  taken  away.    Fluid  pressure  acts  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  intensity  in  both 
directions;  and  when  the  resistances  arc  less  than  its 
pressure,  it  also  moves  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
time,  the  velocity  in  either  direction  being  inversely  as 
the  resistance ;  and  if  the  abstraction  of  the  quantity  of 
water,  due  to  the  motion  in  one  or  both  directions,  be 
replenished  at  the  head,  the  motion  will  be  continuous 
under  the  same  head. 


/  1 
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If  the  vertical  pipe  or  chamber  A,  in  Fig.  45,  communi- 
cate with  the  head-water,  and  an  arm,  or  two  or  more 
arms,  project  from  it ;  or  if  passages  be  made  between  it 
and  a  wheel  revolving  round  it,  one  of  the  cells  or  buckets 
of  which  may  be  represented  by  the  two  opposite  vanes, 
B  C  and  D  E,  with  the  closed  end,  C  D,  the  water  presses 
with  equal  force  on  the  two  sides,  they  being  of  equal  area, 
and  there  is  no  motion.  Neither  would  there  be  any 
motion  if  the  end  were  closed  between  C  and  instead  of 
between  C  and  D,  for  the  pressure  upon  the  end  C  g  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangents  at  every  point  between  the  two 
vanes  is  equal  to  the  pressure  upon  D  g  only  ;  and  the 
pressures  would  equally  bo  balanced  whatever  form, 
whether  straight  or  curved,  be  given  to  the  vane  C  </  E. 

But  if  an  opening  bo  made  in  one  side,  as  from  0  to  /, 
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that  side  of  the  cell  would  he  relieved  of  the  amonnt  of 
pressure  due  to  the  area  of  the  opening,  the  pressure  which 
It  had  before  being  now  transferred  to  the  issuino-  water 
aiid  forcing  it  out  with  the  velocity  due  to  the  he°ad,  and 
the  obstructions  to  its  tlow.     If  there  were  no  such 
obstriictionsjthe  velocity  in  feet  per  second  would  be 
^^^l  =  S  ^  l,h  being  the  head  of  water  in  feet;  but  as 
there  are  obstructions  in  every  form  of  channel,  and  how- 
ever they  may  be  lessened  by  good  forms,  the  velocity  of 
issue  from  turbine-orifices  will  probably  in  no  case  exceed 
7-5  V  A,  considered  as  that  of  water  issuing  from  an 
orifice  which  has  no  motion  of  its  own.    Such  an  opening 
being  made,  the  vane  opposite  to  it  has  upon  it  the  pres- 
sure due  to  the  head  of  water,  and  would  have  to  be  held 
by  an  external  force  equal  to  -that  which  presses  out  the 
water  with  the  velocity  7-5  ^  h. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  an  opening  were  made  from  D  to 
<7,  the  water  would  issue  with  the  same  velocity  and  if 
the  two  openings,  D  fir  and  G /,  were  of  equal  area,  the 
same  amount  of  pressure  would  be  taken  away  from  each 
side,  and  the  wheel  would  remain  at  lest.    To  prevent 
the  issue  of  water  from  the  opening  D  ^7  the  wheel  would 
have  to  be  turned  by  an  external  force  acting  in  that 
direction  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  the 
water  issued  when  the  wheel  was  at  rest,  and  when  that 
orifice  attained  this  velocity  there  would  be  no  issue  from 
It,  because  there  would  be  no  pressure  upon  it;  but  there 
would  be  twice  the  pressure  upon  the  opposite  one,  C  f 
and  the  water  would  there  issue  with  twice  the  velocity 
due  to  the  head  when  the  orifice  was  at  rest;  so  that  when 
the  wheel  moves  m  one  direction  with  the  velocity  due  to 
the  head  of  water,  and  the  water  issues  from  the  orifice  in 
the  opposite  direction  with  the  same  velocity,  the  virtual 
velocity  of  the  water  is  twice  that  due  to  tlo  head  K 
for  instance,  the  head  were  16ft.,  the  velocity  would  be 
7-5  V  16  :=  30ft.  per  second-assuming  it  for  the  moment 
to  be  the  utmost  possible;  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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orifice  itself  be  moved  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the 
same  velocity,  its  motion  must  be  added  to  that  due  to  the 
head  upon  the  orifice,  producing  in  the  issuing  water  a 
virtual  velocity  of  60ft.  per  second. 

The  inherent  power  of  a  head  of  water,  however,  could 
not  produce  and  maintain  continuously  this  double  velo- 
city by  its  steady  pressure  merely.    All  it  could  do  con- 
tinuously would  be  to  produce  a  velocity  through  the 
orifice  in  one  direction  of  30ft.  per  second,  and  15ft.  in 
the  wheel  carrying  the  orifice  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  pressure,  which  call  jj,  is  released  from  the  wheel  at 
C /,  while  it  continues  to  act  upon  D  g.    But  although 
this  pressure  exists  upon  D  g  when  the  wheel  begins  to 
move,  the  head  of  water  cannot  maintain  it  with  any 
velocity.    The  pressure  begins  to  diminish  when  the  wheel 
begins  to  move,  until,  if  it  were  to  move  with  the  velocity 
due  to  the  head  of  water,  which  call  v,  there  would  be  no 
pressure  at  all  upon  the  vane.    Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, of  pressure  on  the  one  hand  and  velocity  on  the 
other,  there  is  a  certain  mean  which  can  be  maintained  by 
the  head  of  water,  and  under  which  condition  the  momen- 
tum will  be  the  greatest  possible,  that  is  when  half  the 
maximum  pressure,  or  \  p,  acts  with  half  the  maximum 

velocity,  or  ^  v,  the  momentum  then  being  ^  • 

When  the  velocity  of  issue  from  C/is  30ft.  per  second 
in  a  state  of  rest,  and  the  wheel  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
loft,  per  second  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  virtual 
velocity  of  the-  water  through  the  orifice  is  45ft.  per  second, 
two-thirds  being  due  to  the  direct  pressure  upon  the 
orifice,  and  one-third  to  the  reaction  of  the  opposite  vane 
upon  it,  and  the  quantity  of  water  expended  is  increased 
in  the  'same  proportion.  If,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry 
and  uniformity  of  motion,  a  corresponding  opening  in  the 
opposite  direction  be  made  in  an  arm  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  supply  pipe  A,  the  combined  areas  of  the  openmgs 
multiplied  into  the  velocity  of  the  water  would  represent 
the  (juantity  of  water  expended. 
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But  no  account  is  here  taken  of  the  centrifugal  force 
which  acts  upon  the  water,  and  upon  the  vanes  of  the 
wheel  through  its  medium.    It  would  appear  to  be  equal 
an  effect  to  the  force  of  reaction,  for  reaction  wheels  move 
with  a  velocity  twice  that  due  to  the  head  of  water,  when 
perfectly  free  to  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  from 
which  the  water  issues.    The  original  form  in  which  the 
principle  of  reaction  of  hydraulic  pressure  was  applied  to 
wheels  was  that  of  two  straight  arms  attached  to  a  central 
vertical  pipe,  the 
whole  revolving 
together.  That 
was  the  invention 
of    Dr.  Barker. 
Mr.  Whitelaw 
adopted  the  same 
principle  on 
larger  wheels, 
varyingthe  forms 
of  the  arms  to 
spiral  curves,  as 
shown  in  Tig.  4  6, 
and  making  them 
revolve  round  the 
central    pipe  in- 
stead of  being  at- 
tached to  it,  and 

also  relieved  the  bearing  of  the  upright  shaft  from  the 

M  it  underneath  the 

arms.  Mr.  Whxtelaw  made  many  experiments  with 
Baikei-s  straight  arms,  curved  merely  at  the  ends  in  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  water,  introducing  the  water, 
however  underneath.  The  object  of  the  experiments  was 
to  asccr  am  the  percentage  of  useful  effect  of  this  kind 
ot  wheel  One  of  these  experiments  shows  the  velocity 
of  the  wheel,  taken  at  the  centres  of  the  orifices,  to  have 
been  38ft  per  second  when  the  wheel  was  unloaded, 
lakmg  the  stated  quantity  of  water  expended  in  a 
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minute,  and  tlie  given  areas  of  the  orifioes,  the  virtual 
velocity  of  the  water  must  have  been  40ft.  per  second. 

In  this  experiment  the  wheel  was  running  free.  The 
water  issued  with  the  velocity  40  -  38  =  2ft.  per  second, 
being  the  difference  between  the  virtual  velocity  of  the 
water  as  deduced  from  the  quantity  given  and  the  ob- 
served velocity  of  the  wheel ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
if  in  this  experiment  the  wheel  had  run  perfectly  free, 
the  velocity  would  have  been  40ft.  per  second,  or  twice 
that  due  to  the  head  of  water.     But  there  is  the  im- 
portant difference  that  the  water  would  not,  in  fact,  have 
issued  with  that  velocity  under  the  same  head  from  an 
orifice  at  rest.    The  head  was  8ft.,  and  at  the  utmost  the 
velocity  from  an  orifice  at  rest  would  not  have  been  more 
than  7-5        =  21ft.  per  second.    But  it  could  not  have 
been  in  this  case  so  much.    The  virtual  velocity  of  the 
water  is  found  to  have  been  40ft.  per  second,  which  was 
a  double  velocity,  the  wheel  running  free,  and  without 
resistance ;  that  is,  it  would  have  had  a  speed  of  40ft. 
per  second  if  there  had  been  no  resistance  at  all,  instead 
of  the  38ft.  which  it  had  in  fact.    One-half  of  this  velo- 
city, or  20ft.  per  second,  is  that  due  to  the  head  of 
water,  the  issue  taking  place  fiom  an  orifice  at  rest. 
Dividing  this  velocity  by  the  square  root  of  the  head,  or 

2Q    the  co-eflScient  is  found  to  be  7-07,  and  it  agrees 
2-83 

with  those  which  have  been  found  by  experiments  under 
other  circumstances  on  analogous  forms  of  opening. 

In  respect  of  a  loaded  wheel,  the  mean  of  14  experi- 
ments on  the  percentage  of  useful  effect  was  74  per  cent. 
The  average  velocity  of  the  wheel  in  these  fourteen  ex- 
periments was  22  •  5ft.  per  second,  and  the  virtual  velocity 
of  the  Avatcr  30ft.  per  second,  as  deduced  in  the  manner 
before  stated.  The  difference,  or  7  •  5ft.  per  second,  would 
bo  the  actual  velocity  of  issue  from  the  orifices. 

With  water  stored,  there  are  nuxny  businesses  which 
might  bo  carried  on  within  a  few  miles  of  the  reservoirs 
by  "means  of  tufbines ;  industries  created,  as  it  were,  and 
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where  all  engaged  in  them  might  live  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  smoke.  The  economic  conditions  of  trade  and 
employment  are,  on  the  whole,  far  too  large  a  subject  to 
be  entered  upon  here ;  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that,  so 
far  as  they  go,  and  their  capabilities  can  be  developed, 
these  water  sources  of  power  form  sound  and  firm  bases 
of  industry,  whether  of  new  ones  or  of  transfers  from 
overcrowded  localities,  which  have  no  other  source  of 
power  than  coal. 

_  Wherever  a  turbine  may  be  used,  the  two  chief  con- 
ditions which  will  determine  its  dimensions  and  power 
are  the  quantity  of  water  per  second  and  its  pressure. 
The  quantity  per  day  of  24  hours  will  be,  probably,  the 
one  directly  derivable  from  the  data.  In  some  instances, 
the  night  water  may  be  stored  where  it  is  used,  in  others 
It  may  better  be  stored  in  the  main  reservoir,  and  given, 
out  during  12  or  14  hours  a  day.  However  that  may  be 
in  different  cases,  the  quantity  here  to  be  referred  to  is 
that  due  to  the  working  time  per  second. 

A  turbine,  unlike  a  vertical  water-wheel,  takes  its 
supply  of  water  at  the  end  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fall.  The  end  may  be  immediately  under  the  head- 
water, with  no  greater  length  of  supply  pipe  than  the 
height  of  the  fall,  in  which  case  the  pressure  will  be  very 
nearly  that  due  to  the  whole  height;  or  the  turbine  may 
be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  head-water.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  available  pressure  will  be  reduced  by 
as  much  as  is  due  to  the  head  of  water  required  to  deliver 
the  given  quantity  through  the  pipe,  according  to  its 
length  and  diameter,  taking  into  account  also  its  degree 
of  straightness,  for  frequent  and  abrupt  changes  of  direc- 
tion in  the  flow  of  water  materially  increase  that  portion 
of  the  head  required  to  deliver  a  given  quantity  at  tho 
end  of  the  pipe,  leaving  so  much  the  less  available  as 
useful  pressure. 

Whatever  be  the  necessary  deductions  from  the  "  fall  " 
on  these  accounts,  the  available  head  under  which  the 
turbine  will  work  will  bo  that  remaining  after  these 
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deductions  have  been  made,  constituting  the  immediate 
head-water,  whether  it  remain  in  the  closed  pipe,  or  be 
delivered  into  an.  open  reservoir  or  chamber  immediately 
above  the  turbine.  In  the  latter  case  the  height  between 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  water  above  and  below  the  turbine 
is  the  working  head,  and  is,  in  all  cases,  the  "  head  "  here 
referred  to ;  and  as  pressure  is  proportionate  to  the  height, 
it  will  be  considered  as  so  many  feet  of  water  in  vertical 
height.  The  velocity  with  which  water  under  a  given 
head  issues  from  an  opening  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
size  of  the  opening.  It  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  any 
heavy  body  falling  freely  through  the  same  height,  but 
that  the  necessary  changes  of  direction  which  it  must 
undergo  in  passing  through  outward-flow  turbines  retard 
its  velocity  by  about  one-tenth  part.  Through  any  form 
of  opening  whatever,  that  is  to  say,  through  one  formed 
in  the  most  favourable  way  for  the  free  issue  of  the  water, 
the  velocity  is  retarded  by  about  one-fortieth  part,  and  it 
is  this  actual  velocity,  and  not  one  due  to  a  freely- falling 
body,  which  should  be  taken  as  the  standard  with  which 
to  compare  the  experimental  velocities  through  turbines 
of  different  kinds.  The  velocity  in  feet  per  second  of  a 
body  falling  freely  from  a  height  /t,  in  feet,  is  8^//i  ;  but 
for  water,  under  the  circumstances  just  referred  to,  it  is 
7-8v'/j.  These  forms  of  opening,  however,  are  not  those 
practically  made,  and  through  these  the  retardation  of 
velocity  is  about  one-sixteenth  part,  which  would  reduce 
it  to  I'^aJIi.  The  forms  of  these  openings  approximate  to 
one  through  which  the  water  would  flow  without  con- 
traction, and  are,  perhaps,  as  near  to  that  form  as  can  be 
adopted  in  practice.  But  there  are,  in  outward-flow 
turbines,  further  reductions  to  bo  made,  which  make  the 
whole  amount  about  onc-tcnth  of  the  velocity  of  a  freely- 
falling  body,  and  the  velocity  is  in  this  case  expressed  by 
I'isjh.  It  is  usual  to  assume,  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison, that  the  theoretical  velocity  of  water,  issuing 
from  an  opening  under  a  given  head,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  any  heavy  body  falling  freely  through  the  same  height. 
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which  would  be  8/ A,  or  more  properly  where  g  is 

the  force  of  gravity  =  32.  This  being  assumed,  the 
velocity  represented  by  7-8^^  would  be  that  due  to  a 
head  5  per_cent.  less  than  the  actual  head  when  the 
formula  ^2gh  =  v  is  adopted,  and  it  is  called  loss  of 
head.  By  tlie  same  standard  l-2^1i  would  imply  a  loss 
of  head  of  19  per  cent.,  or  14  per  cent,  more  than  the 
"  loss  "  in  the  first  instance,  which,  however,  hardly  seems 
properly  to  be  called  a  loss,  if  it  never  existed. 

But  by  the  usual  standard  the  loss  of  head  duo  to  the 
hydraulic  resistances  of  outward-flow  turbines  seems  to 
vary  from  14  to  20  per  cent.,  and  in  taking  19  ner  cent,  it 
would  seem  that  a  sufficient  allowance  is  madeVor  all  the 
hydraulic  resistances  combined  ;  and  in  this  is  included 
also  the  leakage  between  the  fixed  and  movable  parts  of 
the  turbine.    The  turbine  consists  essentially  of  a  wheel 
with  a  hollow  rim,  across  which  are  placed,  at  certain 
distances  apart,  curved  vanes  to  receive  the  pressure  of 
the  water  on  their  concave  sides,  and  the  angle  at  which 
they  are  placed  across  the  rim  varies  accordingly  as  the 
water  acts  chiefly  by  direct  pressure  or  by  the  pressure  of 
reaction.    In  the  outward-flow  turbine  the  water  issues 
horizontally  all  round  the  bottom  of  a  cast-iron  pipe  or 
chamber,  m  which  guide-blades  are  set,  so  as  to  conduct 
the  water  into  the  lim  of  the  wheel  at  the  proper  ano-le 
and  It  escapes  through  the  outer  circumference  of  the' 
wheel     The  rira  is  connected  across  underneath  to  the 
central  upright  shaft,  which  drives  the  machinery,  bv 
a  strong  disc  of  cast  iron,  the  supply-pipe,  or  chamber, 
and  the  fixed  guide-blades  being  suspended  from  a  frame 
above,  and  hanging  within  the  revolving  wheel,  and 
clear  of  the  disc  beneath,  by  which  means  (the  method 
of  M  Fontaine)  the  weight  of  the  water  and  the  chamber 
IS  taken  off  the  bearings,  and  the  shaft-friction  much 
reduced.    Ihe  revolving  upright  shaft  is  kept  from  the 
water  through  which  it  passes  by  being  inclosed  in  a  pipe, 
which  supports  the  whole  machine.   For  low  falls  of  water 
tiie  top  of  the  supply-chamber  is  open,  but  for  high  falls 
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the  top  is  closed,  and  the  shaft  passes  through  it.  In  one 
case  the  water  is  delivered  into  an  open  reservoir  or 
chamber  immediately  above  the  turbine,  in  the  other  the 
turbine  works  at  the  end  of  a  closed  pipe,  which  is  under 
pressure  all  the  way  from  the  head-water,  which  may  be 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  position  of  the  turbine. 

The  available  head  of  water,  however,  which  produces 
the  velocity  before  mentioned,  is  almost  as  easily  ascer- 
tained as  if  it  were  immediately  above  the  turbine.  With 
the  reservations  named  above,  nothing  can  alter  the 
velocity  with  which  water  issues  from  an  opening  under 
a  o-iven  head.    If  the  area  of  the  opening  be  too  large  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water,  the  head  will  fall ; 
if  it  be  not  proportionately  large  enough,  the  head  wiU 
rise,  until  an  equality  is  established  ;  it  will  rise,  that  is 
to  say,  if  confined  in  a  pipe,  and  it  will  of  necessity  either 
rise  or  spread  out  laterally.    The  main  object  is  to 
transmit  to  the  wheel  as  much  as  possible  of  the  motion 
obtained.    The  driving  power  of  the  turbine  is  measured 
by  the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  the  water  due 
to  the  head  and  its  pressure  at  the  point  of  egress,  ihe 
motion  of  the  water  is  an  absolute  quantity,  to  which  that 
of  eo-ress  and  that  of  the  wheel  are  together  equal. 

If  pressure  on  the  egress  orifices  of  the  wheel  be  wholly 
taken  away,  as  it  is  when  the  orifices  move  with  a  velocity 
twice  that  due  to  the  head  of  water,  considered  as  the 
velocity  due  to  that  head  when  the  orifice  is  at  rest,  then 
the  whole  motion  is  transferred  to  the  wheel ;  but  if  the 
water  issue  from  the  wheel  with  any  velocity— that  is,  it 
the  velocity  of  the  water  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
wheel— the  pressure  causing  that  velocity  of  issue  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  pressure  duo  to  the  head,  before  the 
useful  effect  of  the  power  can  be  found.    If,  for  instance, 
the  velocity  of  ogress  were  one-fourth  of  that  due  to  the 
head  or  \-%^\  the  loss  of  head  on  this  account  woidd  be 
6 1  per  cent.    If  the  veLjcity  of  egress  bo  a  little  less  than 
one-fourth,  so  that  the  loss  of  head  be  exactly  6  per  cent., 
there  would  be,  with  the  19  per  cent,  before  mentioned, 
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25  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended  before  any  work  was 
dune.  But  there  is  yet  another  source  of  loss  of  power, 
viz.,  the  friction  of  the  upright  shaft  in  its  bearings,  for 
which,  perhaps,  2  per  cent,  may  be  added,  making  in  all 
27  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended,  the  useful  effect  of 
the  turbine  beiug  in  this  case  73  per  cent.  But  this  is 
not  so  much  as  has  been  found  to  be  the  useful  effect  of 
many  outward  flow  turbines,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

In  one  of  the  "  Abstracts  of  Papers  in  Foreign  Trans- 
actions, &c.,"  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  is  an 
abstract  of  an  investigation  into  the  maximum  efficiency 
practically  attainable  in  the  three  chief  kinds  of  turbines 
— viz.,  outward  flow,  parallel  flow,  and  inward  flow,  by 
J.  C.  Bernhard  Lehmann,  from  experiments  with  thirty- 
six  turbines  of  all  sizes,  from  1  to  500  h.p.,  made  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  shaft  friction,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  percentage  of  total  available  power  lost  by  hydraulic 
resistances  was  14  per  cent. ;  by  unutilised  energy  carried 
away^  in  the  issuing  water,  7  per  cent. ;  shaft  friction, 
both  in  the  foot-step  and  bearings,  2  per  cent.,  or  a  total 
loss  of  23  per  cent.,  and  therefore  a  possible  efficiency  of 
77  per  cent.    In  another  "  abstract  "  of  a  paper  by  Prof, 
Eichelmy,  it  is  estimated,  from  many  experiments,  that 
the  actual  amount  of  the  loss  of  head  in  the  supply  cham- 
ber, before  the  water  has  issued  into  the  wheel,  is  iaetween 
five  hundredths  and  eight  hundredths  of  the  head,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  in  different  cases.    It  is  assumed 
that  the  form  of  the  opening  leading  from  the  central 
supply  chamber  to  the  wheel  revolving  aroimd  it  is  the 
most  favourable  for  the  free  issue  of  the  M'ater,  and  that 
It  issues  from  the  supply  chamber  into  the  wheel  cells 
without  contraction;  and, therefore,  the  diminution  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  a  lesser  velocity  of  efflux,  due  no  longer 
to  the  head,  but  only  to  this  multiplied  by  the  square^'of 
•92  or  of  -95,  or  by  the  square  of  a  number  intermediate 
between  these  two,  which  is  a  loss  in  the  supply  pipe  or 
chamber  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  head  and  of  the 
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energy  of  the  water,  and  is  the  same  form  of  loss  as  that 
which  has  been  stated  as  12  per  cent,  of  the  head,  the 
actual  velocity  being  1-5  /J Ti. 

Fig.  47  is  a  plan,  and  Fig.  48  a  section  of  the  essential 
parts  of  an  outward-flow  turbine.  One  of  the  principal 
points  to  be  considered  is  the  working  velocity  of  the 
wheel.  Mr.  Cullen,  an  Irish  millwright  and  engineer, 
states  in  his  treatise  on  the  turbine  that  he  has  found  by 
experience  that  the  most  effective  speed  of  the  inner  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  is  4-4        when  the  head  does 

not  exceed  38ft.  For 
high  falls  his  ex- 
perience is  that  the 
cube  root  of  the 
height  should  be 
taken  and  multiplied 
by  8-1.  Thus,  the 
velocity  of  the  inner 
circumference  of  the 
running  wheel  for 
high  faUs  is  8-1^^7l 
These  velocities,  Mr. 
Cullen  says,  produce 
the  greatest  amount 
of  moving  power, 
Fig.  47.  and  are  about  two- 

thirds  of  the  velocity 
of  the  water  on  its  entering  the  wheel.  According  to  Mr. 
CuUen's  rules,  the  diameter  A  B  in  the  sketch  shoiild  be  = 

/_9    +  -1,  where  Q  =  the  quantity  of  water  in 

cubic  feet  per  second,  and  7t  the  head  in  feet.  Thus,  if 
Q  =  40,  and  li  =  30,  the  inner  diameter  of  the  Avheel 
would  be  3ft.  Sin. 

The  number  of  buckets  he  gives  as  N  =  3  d  +  -o>  " 
being  the  inner  diameter  as  already  found.    Then  the 

,     ,     .J  ,    55  a 
width  of  the  buckets,  B  D  on  the  sketch,  should  be 
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Applying  these  rules  to  the  case  stated,  the  number  of 
buckets  would  be  39,  and  the  width  5in.,  so  that,  adding 
lOin.  to  3ft.  8in.,  the  outer  diameter  would  be  4ft.  Gin. 
The  height  of  the  buckets  would  be  4in.  The  velocity  at 
the  inner  circumference  would  be  24ft.  per  second,  and  at 
the^  outer  circumference  nearly  30ft.  per  second.  Com- 
paring these  wilh  the  rules  in  Molesworth's  pocket-book 
of  engineering  formula3,  there  is  a  little  difference.  The 

inner  diameter  would  be  about  the  same,  but  the  outer 

diameter  would 

be  5ft.,  and  the 

velocity  at  the 

outer  circumfer- 
ence   would  be 

36ft.  per  second. 
Mr.  D.K.Clark, 

in    his    '  Eules, 

Tables,  and 

Data,'  gives  rules 

(p.  941)  for  the 

dimensions  of  out- 

ward-flow  tur- 
bines, which  agree 

nearly  with  Mr. 

Cullen's,  except 

in  the  diameters, 

inner  and  outer. 

By  Mr    Clark's  _ 
rule    for  the 

"exterior  diameter,"  it  would  be,  in  the  instance  men- 
tioned, D  =  4 •  85^^  as  stated.  P  being  the  "actual 
horse-power  of  the  turbine."  Now,  if  in  the  above  in- 
stance we  take  the  actual  horse-power  of  the  turbine  to  be 
75  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  the  water,  that  is,  40  cubic 

30 


feet  per  second  falling  30ft.,  P  would  102,  for  ^ 
X  -75  =  102,  and  4-85  ,^7 


102 


30  V30 


8-8 

3  •82ft.  for  the 
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"  exterior  diameter,"  which,  is  only  about  2in.  more  than 
the  interior  diameter  should  he,  by  Mr.  Cullen's  rule,  and 
also  Mr.  Molesworth's.  But  if  in  Mr.  Clark's  rule  we 
read  D  =  interior  diameter  of  wheel,  instead  of  "  exterior," 
the  rule  would  agree  nearly  with  the  other  two  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  evident  that  water  descending  in  a  vertical  pipe, 
or  chamber,  need  not  necessarily  flow  out  of  it  horizon- 
tally, as  in  the  outward-flow  turbine,  but  that  by  placing 
the  wheel  across  the  upright  pipe,  or  chamber,  the  water 
may  continue  to  have  its  general  direction  vertical,  and 
parallel  with  the  axis,  its  direction  for  part  of  its  descent 
OBly — that  is,  the  part  occupied  by  the  depth  of  the 
^]ieel — being  horizontal,  or  partaking  of  a  horizontal  and 
vertical  motion  combined,  the  water  being  finally  de- 
livered into  the  tail-race  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction, 
on  the  underside  of  the  wheel,  being  received  into  the 
buckets  or  cells  on  the  top  side  of  the  wheel,  and  being 
o-uided  into  them  by  blades  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe  or  cylinder,  and  bent  in  a  direction  tangential  to 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  Thus  the  guide-blades 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fixed  cylinder  occupy  an  annular 
space  beneath  which  the  buckets  of  the  wheel  revolve. 

This  kind  of  wheel  is  perhaps  not  quite  properly  to 
be  called  a  turbiue  at  all,  but  simply  a  horizontal  wheel ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  convenient  to  classify  it  as  a  turbine, 
and  to  distinguish  it  as  having  a  parallel  flow.  It  is 
the  principle  on  which  are  constructed  those  called 
Jonval,  Fontaine,  Henschcl,  Koecklin.  Fig.  49  repre- 
sents a  development  of  part  of  the  circle  through  the 
middle  of  the  buckets  of  the  wheel,  vertically.  On  tliis 
line,  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  the  water,  on  its 
leaving  the  guide  passages,  makes  Avitli  the  horizontal 
face  of  the  wheel  is  between  14°  and  20°,  varying  accord- 
ingly as  the  water  acts  on  the  vanes  by  pressure  or  by 
reaction.  In  the  former  case  the  proper  angle  for  the 
guiding  passages  of  an  axial  turbine  is  stated  to  be 
14°  30'  in  a  paper  on  the  theory  and  construction  of  tur- 
bines, by  Professor  Fink,  translated  in  the  "  Abstracts  of 
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Papers  in  Foreign  Transactions,  &c.,"  of  tlie  "  Minutes  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  1878." 
That  angle  is  taken  at  the  mean  radius  of  the  wheel,  or  at 


Fig.  49. 

the  distance  from  the  axis  which  is  a  mean  between  the 
inner  and  outer  radii ;  but  at  the  circumference  the  ano  le 
IS  to  be  reduced  to  12°  20'.  In  a  reaction  turbine  the 
angle  of  the  guide  passages  is  20°  at  the  line  of  mean 
radius,  and  17°  10'  at  the  outer  circumference. 

In  the  diagram,  the  distance  ah  is  the  distance  apart 
of  the  Tanes  of  the  wheel,  which  depends  upon  the  number 
o.  buckets  for  any  given  diameter.  According  to  the 
instructions  of  Prof  Fink,  thejiumber  of  buckets  for 
pressure  turbines  should  be  30  VD,  taking  D,  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel,  m  metre_s^;  and  for  reaction  wheels  the 
number  should  be  18  These  would  be,  if  the  dia- 

meters were  taken  in  feet,  16|  V  A  and  10  respec- 
tively Thus,  for  a  reaction  wheel  6ft.  8in.  external 
diameter  the  number  of  buckets  might  be  24,  and  the 
vanes  lOim.  apart  at  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
wlieel  A  good  proportion  between  the  outer  and  inner 
diameters  is  said  to  be  1  to  -7;  so  that  if  the  outer 
diameter  were  6ft.  8in.,  the  inner  one  would  be  4ft.  8in., 
and  the  mean  rndius  2ft.  lOin. 
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The  curve  of  the  wheel  vanes  may  be  drawn  from 

Weisbach'a  instructions,  given  in  Fairbairn's  "  Millwork," 

thus : — The  distance  a  b  in  the  diagram  being  the  di.-,- 

,1  6-29  radius  ^■u:^!, 

tance  between  the  vanes,  =  -^j-= — r  5   wnicn 

Number  of  vanes, 

evidently  gives  the  same  result  as  before,  being  the  cir- 
cumference divided  by  the  number  of  vanes.  "  The  angle 
lac  may  be  from  15°  to  20°.  Draw  t  c  d  at  right  angles 
t )  a  c.  Let  A  be  the  angle  hac  and  B  an  angle  taken 
arbitrarily  at  100°  to  110°.    Lay  off  the  angle  d  c/  equal  to 

+  ^     Mark  c/  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and.  draw 
2 

e  d  at  right  angles  to  c/,  cutting  the  other  line  in  d,  or 
lay  off  the  angle  d/c  equal  to  the  angle  d  c/.  From  the 
centre  d  draw  the  curve  of  the  vane  with  radius  d  c  or 
d /,  to  which  the  straight  part  of  the  vane  a  c  will  be  a 
tangent."    Thus,  if  the  angle  B  be  taken  at  105°,  and 

A  at  15°,  the  angle  dcf  would  be       "'^  ^^'^  =  60°.  In 

this  case  the  angle  cdf  would  also  be  60°.  The  rule  of 
Professor  Fink  for  the  two  radii  of  the  wheel  is,  for 

the  outer  one  "R  =  '85  /y/"^'  Q  ^^eing  the  quan- 
tity of  water  expended  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  and 
h  the  height  of  the  fall  in  feet;  and  for  the  iuncr 
radius  r  =  '7  E."  Thus  if  the  quantity  of  water 
be  48  cubic    feet    per    second,    and    the   fall  lOft., 

E=  -85*  /-^-=  -85  X  3-9  =  3-32ft.,  or  say  3ft.  4in., 

V  vio 

and  the  inner  radius  =  3-32  x  •7  =  2-32ft.,  or  2ft.  4in. 
The  effective  power  of  such  a  turbine  would  be  40  horse- 
power, for  it  maybe  taken  that  an  efficient  working  power 
of  73  per  cent,  of  the  whole  power  of  the  fall  of  water 
would  bo  produced  by  a  good  turbine,  Avhichever  form  of 

8  ■  8 

construction  bo  adopted,  and  ^  =  12  cubic  feet  per 
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second,  falling  1ft.  to  produce  1  effective  horse-power  and 
48  X  10 

~12-  =  ^^- 

This  kind  of  turbine  is  suitable  for  low  falls,  and  the 
admission  of  the  water  to  the  guide  passages  is,  in  some, 
regulated  by  lowering  into  the  mouths  of  tbe  guide  pass- 
ages wedge-shaped  stops,  so  as  to  partially  close  the 
mouths,  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  entering  the 
wheel.    In  others  the  quantity  passing  through  the  wheel 
IS  regulated  by  a  throttle-valve  across  the  cylinder  below 
the  wheel,  and  sometimes  merely  by  a  sluice  at  the  head, 
admitting  more  or  less  water  to  the  cylinder.    But  when 
regulated  by  a  throttle- valve  below  the  wheel,  or  by  stops 
m  the  mouths  of  the  guide  passages,  the  operation  can  be 
made  self-acting,  and  a  constant  head  maintained,  more 
easily  than  when  the  regulation  is  effected  at  the  head. 
_  If  a  tube  be  formed  below  the  wheel,  airtight,  havino- 
Its  lower  end  under  the  surface  of  the  tail  water,  the 
wheel  may  be  placed  at  any  height  above  the  tail  water 
withm  28ft.  or  so ;  that  is,  at  such  a  height  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  tail  water 
shall  be  so  much  in  excess  of  the  weight  of  water  in  the 
tube  below  the  wheel  as  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
water- column  between  the  tail  water  and  the  head  water- 
for  although  the  water  may  have  passed  through  the 
wheel  at  a  height  of  28ft.  or  so  above  the  tail  water,  yet 
Its  tendency  to  fall  away  from  the  water  above  the  wheel 
and  80  to  produce  a  vacuum,  brings  into  force  the  un- 
balanced pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  headwater  • 
and  the  effect  upon  the  wheel  is  the  same  as  if  it  were 
placed  at  the  level  of  the  tail  water,  and  had  the  whole 
Head  of  water  above  it.     With  such  a  draught-tube 
high  fan's  ^^^^^  ^«^«^^tely 

^7"^^  efficiency   practically   attainable  in 

parallel-flow  turbines,  after  deducting  the  various  forms 
and  amounts  of  loss,  is  as  follows,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Lehmann  before  referred  to,  viz. Hydrau- 
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lie  resistances,  including  leakage,  tetween  tlie  running 
wheel  and  tlie  guide-blades,  12  per  cent.;  loss  by  energy 
carried  away  in  the  issuing  water,  3  per  cent.;  shaft 
friction,  both  in  the  step  and  bearings,  3  per  cent. ;  or  a 
total  loss  of  18  per  cent.,  leaving  a  possible  efficiency  of 
'82  per  cent."  But  we  do  not  know  that  the  proportional 
dimensions  and  angles  of  direction  of  the  guide  passages 
and  wheel  vanes  in  the  turbines  experimented  upon  by 
Mr.  Lehmann  were  the  same  as  those  above  mentioned. 

When  the  quantity  of  water  being  used  is  exactly  that 
for  which  the  dimensions  of  fixed  openings  of  guide  pass- 
ages are  made,  then  the  best  percentage  of  useful  effect 
will  be  obtained ;  but  when  stops  are  introduced  to  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  water  entering  the  wheel,  whether 
they  be  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  guide  passages  or  at 
their  ends,  the  flow  of  water  does  not  take  place  in  the 
most  favourable  direction,  and  the  efficiency  of  a  given 
quantity  of  water  and  height  of  fall  is  diminished.  The 
efficiency  of  a  Fontaine  parallel-flow  turbine  when  fully 
charged  is,  according  to  Mr.  Clark's  '  Eules,  Tables,  and 
Data,'  70  per  cent. ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  water  is 
shut  off  to  three-fourths  by  the  sluice,  the  efficiency  is 
only  57  per  cent. ;  and  the  efficiency  of  a  Jonval  turbine, 
which  is  also  a  parallel-flow  turbine,  with  a  full  charge  is 
72  per  cent.  For  this  wheel  Mr.  Clark  gives  as  the  best 
velocity  for  the  outer  circumference,  70  per  cent,  of  that 
due  to  the  fall,  which  would  be  '1  Igli  =  sj  li. 
For  the  Fontaine  turbine  he  gives  as  the  best  velocitj'-  at 
the  mean  circumference  of  the  wheel,  55  per  cent,  of  that 
due  to  the  height  of  the  fall,  which  would  bo  'bb  .,J  2gh  = 
4-4  ijli.  If  the  proportion  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  cir- 
cumferences, inner  and  outer,  be  taken  as  before  at  •  7  to  1, 
and  therefore  the  mean  circumference  as  "85  to  1  of  the 
outer  one,  the  velocity  of  the  outer  circumference  corre- 
sponding to  4  •  4  ^fTi  at  the  mean  radius  would  be  5  •  1 7  V  ^• 
For  a  Fournoyron  turbine,  which  is  an  outward-flow  tur- 
bine, the  efficiency  is  given  as  79  per  cent,  with  a  full 
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supply  of  water ;  but  only  24  per  cent,  when  the  ends  of 
the  guide  j)assages  are  so  reduced  in  sectional  area  as  to 
pass  but  one-fourth  of  the  full  supply ;  and  the  best  velo- 
city for  the  inner  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  stated  to 
be  4  •  49  V  ^.  Mr.  Cullen,  who  treats  of  the  outward-flow 
turbine  in  his  treatise  on  turbines,  recommends,  from  the 
results  of  his  own  practice,  a  velocity  of  4-4  for  the 
inner  circumference  where  the  fall  does  not  exceed  38ft. ; 
but  for  high  falls  8-1  ^T. 


Fig.  51. 


In  another  kind  of  turbine,  the  inward-flow,  the  water 
enters  the  wheel  at  its  outer  circumference.  Fig.  50  is  a 
plan,  and  Fig.  51  a  vertical  section  of  Schiele's  turbine. 
It  partakes  of  the  character  of  both  an  inward  and  a 
parallel-flow,  inasmuch  as  the  water  enters  the  wheel  at 
Its  outer  circumference,  and  is  discharged  upwards  and 
downwards,  parallel  with  the  axis,  or  nearly.  A  whirling 
motion  is  given  to  the  water  before  it  enters  the  guide 
passages,  by  placing  the  wheel  more  to  one  side  than  the 
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other  of  ttie  casing  inclosing  the  turbine,  and  making  the 
form  of  the  casing  spiral.  The  direction  thus  given  to 
the  water  from  its  entrance  into  the  casing  to  its  place  of 
delivery  into  the  wheel,  being  a  gradual  change  of  direc- 
tion, obeys  the  law  which  should  be  observed  in  all  water 
passages — that  of  avoiding  abrupt  changes  of  direction — 
and  the  water  is  delivered  into  the  wheel  with  the  least 
possible  diminution  of  velocity  and  loss  of  head. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  a  division  of  the 
buckets  near  the  middle  of  the  depth  of  the  wheel,  and 
that  there  is  a  separate  set  of  cells  or  buckets  on  each  side 
of  it,  the  water  escaping  upwards  from  one  and  down- 
wards from  the  other ;  and  by  making  the  division  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  depth  of  the  wheel,  more  water  is 
admitted  above  the  division  than  below  it,  and  the  motion 
of  the  greater  quantity  being  upwards,  on  its  passage 
through  the  wheel,  eases  off  the  weight  from  the  footstep, 
so  that  if  the  two  divisions  be  properly  proportioned  there 
will  be  no  pressure  at  all  on  the  footstep.  The  difference 
between  the  upward  and  dovsniward  pressures  of  the  water 
is,  of  course,  transferred  downwards  to  the  fixed  rim  and 
its  supports.  It  is  convenient  to  do  this  to  prevent  wear 
•of  the  footstep ;  but  of  course  whatever  power  is  required 
to  ease  off  the  weight  from  that  bearing  must  come  out  of 
the  power  of  the  fall  of  water,  and  adds  so  much  to  the 
hydraulic  resistances.  Where  the  fall  is  considerable  the 
wheel  may  be  placed  vertically,  and  the  shaft  lie  horizon- 
tally, without  intermediate  gearing.  In  this  arrangement, 
the  water,  as  it  leaves  the  wheel  on  both  sides,  is  conducted 
by  a  pipe  to  the  tail  stream,  and  the  wheel  may  be  placed 
at  any  height  above  the  tail  stream,  within  about  30ft. 
Thus,  in  high  falls,  the  Avater  may  be  conducted  both  to 
and  from  the  turbine  in  a  cast-iron  pipe.  The  foot  of  tho 
pipe,  which  conveys  the  water  away  from  the  turbine,  is 
turned  horizontally,  and  in  tbis  short  length  of  horizontal 
pipe  a  valve  is  placed  to  start  and  stop  the  turbine,  Avorked 
by  a  rod  from  above. 

In  the  inward-flow  turbine,  proper,  the  water  enters  at 
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its  outer  circumference,  where  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is 
greatest,  and  escapes  near  its  centre,  where  it  is  least, 
and  this  accordance  tends  to  prevent  shock  on  the  entrance 
of  the  water  into  the  wheel.  The  general  direction  of  the 
water,  being  towards  the  centre,  is  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  water  acts.  The  height 
of  the  column  of  water  which  produces  a  pressure  equal 
to  that  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  mass  of  water  proceed- 
ing from  itself  is  exactly  that  height  which  produces  the 
velocity  with  which  it  moves,  and  the  pressure  produced 
l)V  the  centrifugal  force  and  that  which  produces  the 
velocity,  taken  together,  are  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
head  of  water. 

If  these  two  pressures — -the  pressure  of  the  centrifugal 
force  and  that  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  water — be  un- 
equal, the  motion  will  not  be  uniform  ;  it  will  attain 
uniformity  only  when  the  two  pressures  are  equal  to  each 
other — that  is,  when  the  pressure  of  the  centrifugal  force 
is  that  of  half  the  head  of  water,  the  other  half  producing 
the  velocity  with  which  the  water  issues ;  and  the  effect 
is  the  same  as  would  take  j^lace  if  the  issue  of  water  from 
an  orifice  at  a  given  depth  below  the  surface  had  upon  it 
on  the  opposite  side  a  head  of  water  equal  to  half  the 
whole  head.  In  the  turbine,  this  half  of  the  pressure  is 
transferred  as  pressure  upon  the  vanes  of  the  wheel.  The 
proper  velocity  of  the  outer  circumference  of  an  inward- 
flow  turbine  should,  therefore,  be  determined  on  this 
principle — that  is,  it  should  be 


The  vortex  wheel  of  Professor  James  Thomson  is  an 
inward-flow  turbine,  and  he  first  called  attention  to  this 
principle  of  the  equalisation  of  the  two  forces.  In  the 
vortex  turbine  the  guide-blades  which  give  the  water  the 
proper  direction  into  the  wheel  are  fixed  when  the  quantity 
of  water  is  constant ;  but  when  it  is  variable  the  guide- 
blades  are  made  to  turn  on  pivots  near  their  inner  ends. 
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so  as  to  vary  the  width  of  the  openings  which  admit  water 
to  the  wheel.  Four  of  them  are  considered  sufficient,  and 
sometimes  even  a  less  number.  Fig.  46  represents  a  plan 
of  a  wheel,  showing  a  great  number  of  vanes ;  but  only 
alternate  ones  go  through  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
circumference.  It  is  desirable  to  have  many  vanes  in  this 
and  all  other  turbines,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  bring 
them  too  near  each  other  at  any  point.  According  to  a 
published  statement  by  Messrs.  Williamson,  of  Kendal 
(the  makers  of  these  turbines),  they  have  been  applied  to 
many  different  heights  of  fall,  varying  from  4ft.  to  247ft. 

  The  "  centre  vent" 


American  turbine  is 
on  the  princijile  of 
inward  flow.  Mr. 
Hett,  of  Brigg,  who 
follows  the  same 
principle  in  his  tur- 
bines, with  his  own 
improvements,  in  a 
13ublished  statement 
of  the  proper  sizes 
for  various  heights 
of  fall  and  quantities 
of  water,  appears  to 
make  the  velocity  of 


52.  the  outer  circumfer- 

ence about  5  •  5G  ^//i, 
taking  an  average  of  all  diameters,  and  all  heights  of 
fall ;  but  the  velocity  varies  a  little  with  both  the  diameter 
and  the  fall.  Mr.  Nell,  of  London,  in  a  published  state- 
ment of  the  same  iiarticulars  concerning  the  "Victor" 
turbine,  which  is  likewise  on  the  inward-flow  principle, 
and  of  American  manufacture,  appears  to  make  the 
average  velocity  for  all  heights  of  fall  and  diameters  of 
wheel  about  5-26  ^Jli.  Mr.  J.  B.  Francis,  C.E.,  found, 
from  experiments  upon  a  central-vent  turbine,  that  an 
eiBciency  of  -797,  or  nearly  80  per  cent.,  was  obtained 
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when  tlie  velocity  of  the  outer  circumference  was 
•64  /2  g  h  =  5-14  a/Ii,  and  that  this  efficiency  was  also 
obtained  when  the  velocity  was  -708  ^2  g  li  =  5-68  V  ^• 
The  average  velocity  of  all  the  high  efficiencies  of  78  to 
79  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended  was  -65  ^2gh 
=  5-22  ^h. 

The  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  opposing  centrifugal 
force,  alluded  to  above,  stated  by  Professor  James  Thomson, 
the  inventor  of  the  "vortex"  wheel,  is  that  "by  the 
balancing  of  the  contrary  fluid  pressures  due  to  half  the 
head  of  water,  and  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  water  in 
the  wheel,  combined  with  the  pressure  due  to  the  ejection 
of  the  water  backwards  from  the  inner  ends  of  the  vanes 
of  the  wheel  when  they  are  curved,  only  one-half  of  the 
work  due  to  the  fall  is  spent  in  communicating  vis  viva  to 
the  water,  to  be  afterwards  taken  from  it  during  its 
passage  through  the  wheel;  the  remainder  of  the  work 
being  communicated  through  the  fluid-pressure  to  the 
wheel,  without  any  intermediate  generation  of  vis  viva. 
....  On  any  increase  of  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the 
centrifugal  force  increases,  and  so  checks  the  water 
supply;  and  on  any  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the 
wheel,  diminishes,  and  so  admits  the  water  more  freely." 

The  truth  of  this  principle  was  supported  by  the  late 
Professor  Eankine  as  follows  : — "  The  action  of  centrifugal 
force  in  the  regulation  of  the  pressure  within  the  wheel  is 
of  the  following  kind:  It  is  favourable  to  economy  of 
power  that  the  effective  pressure,  immediately  after 
entering  the  wheel,  should  bear  a  certain  definite  propor- 
tion to  the  effective  pressure  in  the  supply  chamber,  not 
differing  much  in  any  case  from  one-half.  The  centri- 
fugal force  of  the  water,  which  whirls  along  with  the 
vortex-wheel,  tends  to  preserve  at  its  circumference  the 
very  pressure  which  is  most  favourable  to  economy  of 
power ;  and  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  two  discs  of  water 
contained  between  the  wheel  and  the  two  shields  or  covers 
of  the  wheel-chamber  prevents  that  pressure  from  making 
the  water  leak  out  between  the  wheel  and  the  casing." 
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Another  kind  is  the  "Swain"  turbine,  an  American 
one,  reported  upon  in  the  'Journal'  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, April,  1875,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Francis,  C.E.,  who  made 
146  experiments  with  this  wheel.  The  direction  of  the 
water  m  its  passage  through  the  wheel  is  first  inwards 
and  then  downwards.  The  discharging  edge  of  each 
bucket  IS  vertical  in  the  upper  part,  parallel  with  the 
axis;  but  the  lower  part  is  curved,  with  a  radius  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

A  scientific  account  of  the  action  of  water  on  turbines 
was  given  by  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  in  a  lecture  on 
Water  Motors,  at  the  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers  in 
March,  1885.  ^ 
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SECTION  XXII. 

Domestic  Water-supply. 

Whether  the  gallon  or  the  cubic  foot  is  the  better  unit  of 
measurement  of  small  quantities  of  water  depends  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  purpose  of  its  use,  and  it  may  be 
convenient  sometimes  to  have  the  quantity  in  gallons 
because  of  the  lesser  magnitude  of  the  unit ;  but  for  laro-e 
quantities,  such  as  the  capacities  of  storage  reservoirs, 
there  is  not  so  wide  a  difference  in  the  respective  magni- 
tudes of  the  unit  as  to  make  one  very  much  more  con- 
venient than  the  other.    There  is  some  advantage  in 
reckoning  the  quantity  for  domestic  purposes  in  gallons, 
because  the  supply  can  be  subdivided  into  gallons  for 
each  of  several  uses.    It  is  indeed  usual  to  state  the 
supply  for  all  purposes  in  a  town  in  gallons  per  day 
per  head  of  the  population,  as,  for  instance,  20,  30,  or 
40  gallons,  instead  of  the  corresponding  quantities  of 
3-2,  4-8,  or  6-4  cubic  feet;  but  the  number  of  gallons  is 
a  derived  quantity,  not  an  original  one,    Reservoirs  and 
gauges,  measured  in  feet,  have  shown  that  a  certain 
number  of  cubic  feet  have  been  supplied  to  a  town  in  a 
known  period  of  time,  the  quantity  per  head  varying  in 
different  towns  with  its  trade  and  other  circumstances ; 
and  when  it  is  said  that,  for  instance,  25  gallons  per  head 
per  day  are  requisite,  that  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
for  populations  of  similar  requirements,  and  where  the 
means  of  distribution  are  similar,  the  supply  to  the  town 
has  been  at  the  average  rate  of  4  cubic  feet  per  day  per 
head  of  the  population. 

Assuming  this  to  bo  an  average  supply,  it  may  be 
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divided  into  the  sej)arate  uses  as  follows.  The  different 
quantities  are  derived  from  various  sources,  and  some  of 
them  modified  from  the  originals,  so  that  the  statement 
becomes  an  estimate,  merely,  of  approximate  averages  ; 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  one,  nevertheless,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently near  to  have  the  value  of  an  approximate  esti- 
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GENERAL  DOmJSTIC  PURPOSES. 


Drinking   •. 

Cooking  f 

Washing — Persons      «  3 

„         Clothes   3 

„  Utensils   

„  Floors  

„         Walls,  doors,  and  windows 
„         Paved  yards   


Gallons  per  head 
per  day. 
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Water  closets 
Baths  . . 
Gardens 


10 


100  where  used ;  say,  used  by  1  in  20 
of  the  population  ;  average   5 


PARTLY  DOMESTIC,  PARTLY  TRADES  USES, 

Offices 
Animals    . . 
Carriages  .. 
Brewin";  at  home 


100  where  used  ;  say,  used  by  1  in  50 
of  the  population ;  average  . . 


TRADES  USES. 


Slaughterhouses  

Breweries   

Manufactures   

Boilers  of  steam  engines  

Warehouses    

Public  buildings,  including  hospitals  and  workhouses 
Public  baths   


PUDLIC  USES. 


Street  watering 
FluHhing  sowers 
Fires 

Fountains  .. 


Total 


25 


A  domestic  supply  must,  of  course,  be  "  pure  and  whole- 
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some ; "  but  with,  respect  to  tile  first  of  these  requirements 
the  qualification  must  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense, 
for  there  is  no  "  pure  "  water  to  be  had  on  even  a  mode- 
rately large  scale,  either  by  collection  from  the  surface 
and  from  minor  springs  in  the  upper  parts  of  valleys,  or 
from  rivers  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts.  In  flowing 
off  the  surface,  it  gathers  organic  matter,  and  in  running- 
through  the  ground  and  issuing  in  springs  it  gathers 
mineral  matter,  and  it  often,  in  fact,  contains  both  these ; 
but  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  collect  it  in  the  form  of 
rain. 

Dr.  K.  A.  Smith  remarks,  in  'Air  and  Eain,'  that 
the  rain  from  the  sea,  in  the  western  islands,  contains 
chiefly  common  salt;  that  rain  contains  sulphates  in 
larger  proportion  to  the  chlorides  than  is  found  in  sea- 
water;  that  the  sulphates  increase  inland  before  large 
towns  are  reached ;  they  seem  to  be  a  measure  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from 
organic  compounds  being  oxidised  in  the  atmosjohere ; 
that  the  sulphates  rise  high  in  large  towns  because  of 
the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  coal  used,  as  well  as  of  de- 
composition; that  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide 
of  ammonium  oxidise  in  the  atmosphere,  the  sulphates 
may  be  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  decomposing  organic  matter  containing  sulphur,  such 
as  albuminoid  compounds ;  that  when  the  sulphuric  acid 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  ammonia,  the  raiu 
becomes  acid ;  that  when  the  rain  has  so  much  acid  that 
2  or  3  grains  are  found  in  a  gallon  of  the  rain-water,  or 
40  parts  in  a  million,  there  is  no  hope  for  vegetation  in 
a  climate  such  as  we  have  in  the  northern  parts  of  this 
country ;  but  free  acids  are  not  found  with  certainty 
where  combustion  or  manufactures  are  not  the  cause;  and 
he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  all  rain  is  acid ;  it  is  often 
found  with  so  much  ammonia  in  it  as  to  overcome  the 
acidity.  It  seemed  clear  to  him,  from  his  experiments, 
that  rain-water  in  town  districts,  even  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  town,  is  not  a  pure  water  for  drinking :  and  that 
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if  it  could  be  got  from  the  clouds  in  large  quantities  we 
must  still  resort  to  collecting  it  on  the  ground  in  order 
to  get  it  pure ;  for  the  impurities  of  rain  are  completely 
removed  by  filtration  through  the  soil :  when  that  is  done 
there  is  no  longer  any  nauseous  taste  of  soil  or  soot. 

With  respect  to  the  wholesomeness  of  water,  one  ques- 
tion is  whether  hard  or  soft  water  is  the  more  wholesome. 
There  have  been  many  contentions  on  thitj  point.  It  has 
been  said  that  soft  water,  such  as  is  supplied  to  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  generally  the  large  towns  in  the 
manufacturing  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  supplied 
by  gravitation  from  the  hills,  is  not  wholesome  because 
it  does  not  contain  lime,  which  is  necessary  to  maintain 
strength  of  bone ;  and  moreover  that  it  becomes  tainted 
with  lead  in  passing  through  the  house  services,  at  least 
more  than  hard  water  does  ;  but  against  this  it  is  pointed 
out  that  it  does  not  continue  to  dissolve  the  lead  of  the 
pipes,  but  forms  by  its  chemical  action  a  coating  which 
thenceforward  protects  the  lead  from  further  action,  and 
that  the  softer  the  water  the  sooner  is  this  protective 
coating  formed,  after  which  there  is  no  further  action 
upon  the  lead. 

The  cases  of  lead-poisoning,  which  have  undoubtedly 
occurred  at  various  times  from  the  action  of  rain-water 
upon  the  lead  linings  of  cisterns  in  towns,  cannot  bo 
attributed  in  a  general  way  to  the  action  of  soft  water 
upon  lead.  The  house  roofs  from  which  such  water  is 
obtained  furnish  to  the  water,  in  large  towns,  acids 
derived  from  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  rain 
falls,  and  these  undoubtedly  have  an  injurious  action 
upon  lead.  Water  stored  for  too  long  a  time  in  reser- 
voirs, large  or  small,  would  probably  have  the  same 
effect,  for  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  reservoir  there  would 
be  a  considerable  quantity  of  decayed  and  decaying 
organic  matter,  and  this  might  communicate  to  the  water 
a  projierty  which  would  have  an  injurious  action  upon 
lead;  but  all  such  objections  as  these  are  remediable,  and 
their  importance  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  nximerous 
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benefits  of  a  water-supply  wliicli  is  not  of  too  hard  a 
character. 

Water  whicli  is  under  5  degrees  of  hardness  by  Dr. 
Clark's  scale  may  be  said  to  be  soft  water,  and  15  degrees 
to  be  hard.  The  Chemical  Commission  of  1851  reported 
that  "  it  may  be  useful  to  distinguish  the  quality  known 
as  '  hardness '  of  water  according  as  it  is  of  a  temporary 
or  permanent  character.  Perfectly  pure  or  soft  water, 
when  exposed  to  contact  with  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime), 
is  capable  of  dissolving  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
that  substance ;  1  gallon  of  water,  in  weight  equal  to 
70,000  grains,  taking  up  no  more  than  2  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  This  earthy  impregnation  is  said  to  give 
the  water  2  degrees  of  hardness.  But  waters  are  often 
found  containing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  such  as  12,  16,  or  even  20  grains  and  upwards 
per  gallon.  In  such  cases  the  true  solvent  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  at  least  of  the  excess  over  2  grains,  is 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  found  to  some  extent  in  all 
natural  waters.  But  this  gas  may  be  driven  off  by  boiling 
the  water,  and  the  whole  carbonate  of  lime  then  preci- 
pitates in  consequence,  or  falls  out  of  the  water,  with  the 
exception  of  the  2  grains  which  are  held  in  solution  by 
the  water  itself.  The  gas-dissolved  carbonate  of  lime 
gives  therefore  temporary  hardness,  curable  by  boiling 
the  water.  Other  salts  of  lime,  such  as  sulphate  of  lime, 
are  generally  dissolved  in  water  without  the  intervention 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  therefore  remain  in  solution, 
although  the  water  is  boiled,  imparting  hardness." 
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SECTION  XXIII. 
Service  Eeservoirs. 

A  SERVICE  reservoir  acts  as  a  pressure  regulator.  It  would 
be  inconvenient  to  connect  the  service  pipes  of  the  dis- 
tribution directly  with  the  main  pipe  which  conveys  the 
water  from  the  storage  reservoir ;  it  might  be  necessary 
to  shut  off  the  water  at  the  reservoir  for  a  day  or  two  for 
repair  of  the  conduit  pipe  or  other  purpose,  and  another 
inconvenience  would  be  that  the  pressure  due  to  the 
height  of  the  column  could  not  be  economically  made  use 
of;  the  pressure  would  be  least  when  most  wanted.  It 
is  a  common  occurrence  that  during  the  busy  hours  of  the 
day  twice  as  much  water  per  hour  is  used  as  the  averao-e 
hourly,  quantity,  and  at  those  times  the  velocity  in  the 
main  would  be  doubled  and  the  loss  of  head  increased 
four  times,  and  the  serviceable  pressure  proportionately 
reduced. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  distributing  main  and 
service  pipes  in  connection  with  a  service  reservoir, 
but  with  this  difference— that,  the  velocity  in  them 
being  less,  there  is  less  absolute  loss  of  pressure;  doublinir- 
the  smaller  velocity  and  squaring  it  for  its  effect  does 
not  produce  much  absolute  loss  of  head.  The  excessive 
loss  of  pressure  at  the  place  where  the  water  is  to  be 
used  is  avoided  by  interposing  a  service  reservoir  in 
which  the  flow  of  water  expands  over  an  area,  and  stands 
nearly  at  the  same  lieight  at  all  times.  This  evenness  of 
pressure  is  a  practical  advantage,  although,  no  doubt, 
greater  pressure  would  bo  obtained  without  the  inter- 
position of  the  service  reservoir  if  but  little  water  M^ero 
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being  drawn  from  the  pipes,  and  if  the  main  conduit  were 
a  pipe  laid  below  tbe  hydraulic  gradient.  For  any 
purpose  for  which  the  water  would  need  to  be  shut  off 
at  the  storage  reservoir,  such  as  the  connection  of  a 
branch  or  the  repair  of  the  main,  48  hours  would  probably 
be  time  enough,  for  emptying  the  main,  doing  the  work, 
and  refilling  the  main,  and  in  the  following  remarks  it 
will  be  assumed  that  the  service  reservoir  is  to  hold  two 
days'  supply  of  water. 

A  system  has  been  in  a  few  cases  adopted  of  making 
very  large  service  reservoirs,  where  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  favourable,  and  thus  increasing  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  works  materially,  the  form  of  the  ground 
in  these  cases  being  such  as  to  admit  of  water  being 
impounded  by  an  embankment  on  one  or  two  sides  of  the 
site,  or  it  may  be  partly  on  a  third  side  ;  but  usually 
there  is  little  choice  of  situation  for  a  service  reservoir, 
its  primary  necessity  being  height,  with  reference  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  height  of  the  highest  ground  to  be 
supplied,  and  on  the  other  to  the  height  of  the  storage 
reservoir,  the  dimensions  of  the  conduit  and  conduit  pipe 
being  made  accordingly.  The  situation  of  a  service 
reservoir  being  thus  almost  rigidly  fixed,  it  is  dug  out  of 
the  ground  for  the  most  part,  and  the  excavated  earth 
embanked  round  it. 

The  four  essential  features  of  a  supply  of  water  by 
gravitation  are  the  storage  reservoir,  the  conduit,  the 
service  reservoir,  and  the  distributing  main;  and  service 
pipes.    Filtration  forms  a  fifth  when  it  is  necessary. 

Where  the  supply  of  water  in  bulk  may  be  undertaken 
in  connection  with  the  regulation  of  flood  waters,  the 
question  of  authority  divides  itself  between  the  land- 
owner on  the  one  hand,  and  the  local  sanitary  author- 
ity on  the  other,  or  it  may  be  several  local  sanitary 
authorities  in  each  case.  The  distribution  of  the  water, 
and  its  filtration,  if  necessary,  must  be  with  the  sanitary 
authority,  but  the  service  reservoir  should  be  made  by 
the  reservoir  authority  as  distinct  from  the  distribution 
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authority,  and  the  sanitary  authority  would  take  the 
water  from  the  service  reservoir  at  a  price  per  1,000 
gallons  or  per  million  gallons.  Near  populous  places, 
where  there  is  usually  excessive  dust  and  smoke  in  the 
atmosphere,  water  for  drinking  cannot  properly  be  exposed, 
and  each  sanitary  authority  would  construct  a  covered 
service  tank,  into  which  the  water  would  flow  from  the 
service  reservoir.  One  service  reservoir  might  suffice 
for  several  covered  service  tanks,  which,  in  some 
cases,  might  belong  to  different  local  sanitary  authorities, 
whether  urban,  as  local  boards,  or  rural,  as  boards  of 
guardians.  Whether  one  or  several  sanitary  authorities 
take  water  from  the  service  reservoir,  each  would  lay  a 
distributing  main  between  the  covered  service  tank  and  the 
service  reservoir,  and  the  service  pipes  in  connection  with 


COVERED  SERVICE  RESERVOIR 
Fig.  53. 

it.  Adjoining  the  service  reservoir  would  be  a  measurino- 
tank  for  each  sanitary  authority,  in  which  would  be  the 
gauge,  open  to  inspection,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
quantity  of  water  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time  up  to  a 
certain  maximum. 

The  use  of  the  service  tank  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
tributing main  would  be  to  receive  the  excess  of  water 
not  used,  and  to  contain  a  day's  supply  in  case  of  its 
being  necessary  to  shut  off  the  water  at  the  service 
reservoir,  of  which  notice  could  always  be  given  so  as  to 
have  the  tank  full.  By  the  continued  record  of  the  state 
of  the  service  tank  it  would  bo  seen  whether  more  water 
wore  being  taken  than  was  used,  and  it  should  be  a  con- 
dition of  the  agreement  between  the  sanitary  authority 
and  the  reservoir  authority  that  the  quantity  may  be 
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varied  from  year  to  year  as  circumstances  require,  witliin 
a  certain  maximum.  This,  no  doubt,  would  throw  an 
onus  upon  the  reservoir  authority,  hut  only  a  proper  one, 
as  being  the  dispenser  of  the  water,  and  being  able  to 
estimate  the  proper  provision  to  be  made  for  present  and 
prospective  needs  independently  of  any  estimate  made  by 
the  sanitary  authorities. 

Amongst  the  varying  levels  at  which  places  to  be 
supplied  with  water  are  situated  in  respect  of  any  storage 
reservoir,  three  may  be  taken  for  example  in  which  the 
covered  service  tanks.  A,  B,  and  C,  would  be  at  such 
levels  that  the  highest  would  be  about  100ft.  below  the 
lowest  level  to  which  the  water  in  the  reservoir  would  be 
drawn  down,  and  if  the  population  of  the  three  places  or 
districts  be  30,000  in  all,  there  would  be  required  for  a 
fall  supply  750,000  gallons  a  day. 


OPe.H  SERVICE  RESERVOIR 
Fig.  5i. 

It  would  be  a  moderate  view  of  the  circumstances  to 
assume  that  within  an  average  distance  of  three  miles  of 
the  three  places  a  service  reservoir  might  be  made  on 
ground  sufficiently  high  to  command  them  all,  and  that 
the  water  may  be  impounded  at  the  height  named  within 
a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  service  reservoir. 

The  height  of  the  service  reservoir  in  such  a  case 
would  be  at  about  the  mean  height  between  the  covered 
service  tanks  and  the  lowest  water-level  of  the  storao-e 
reservoir.  There  would  then  be  about  16ft.  or  17ft.  fall 
per  mile  in  the  distributing  main,  and  5ft.  per  mile  in  the 
conduit.  This  would  be  sufficient  if  the  water  were  carried 
along  the  hill-sides,  but  if  any  considerable  length  of  low 
ground  intervened,  requiring  to  be  crossed  by  an  iron  pipe, 
the  total  fall  of  the  conduit  could  be  a  little  increased 
and  the  fall  of  the  distributing  mains  as  much  reduced. 
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An  open  reservoir  slioulcl  be  at  least  14ft.  or  15ft.  deep. 
The  rays  of  tlie  sun  act  tlirough  any  shallow  and  stagnant 
water  upon  the  bottom,  and  cause  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion and  insects.    If  the  service  reservoir  in  question  were 
required  to  hold  1,500,000  gallons,  or  240,000  cubic  feet, 
being  two  days'  supply,  and  it  be  made  15ft.  deep,  the 
water  area  at  the  mean  depth  would  be  16,000  sq.  ft., 
and  if  it  were  made  square  it  would  be,  at  that  depth, 
127ft.  square.    According  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  slopes  may  be  from  1^  to  1  to  2  to  1.    Let  it  be 
assumed  that  they  are  2  to  1  throughout,  both  in  the  ex- 
cavation and  embankments,  and  that  the  top  of  these  is 
2ft.  above  the  top-water  level.     The  reservoir  would 
then  be  at  the  top  165ft.  square.    The  top  of  each  bank 
may  be  6ft.  wide,  except  on  the  lower  side,  where,  indeed, 
the  width  may  be  the  same  aud  the  slope  the  same,  but 
divided  by  a  level  bench  of  such  width  that  the  bulk 
of  earth  in  the  lower  bank  would,  if  continued  in  one 
slope,  make  the  top  width  9ft.    Here  we  have  no  puddle 
trench,  and  to  make  the  reservoir  watertight,  the  puddle 
— if  puddle  be  used — is  continued  across  the  floor  and  up 
the  slopes  of  the  excavation,  and  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  meet  and  join  with  the  puddle  walls  raised  in 
the  centre  line  of  the  embankments.    The  floor-puddle 
may  be  2ft.  thick  if  well  made,  and  the  wall-puddle 
should  be  at  the  bottom  as  thick  as  will  allow  the  top  to 
be  finished  3ft.  or  4ft.  thick,  with  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  thickness  of  1ft.  in  each  6ft.  in  height.    The  surface 
of  the  floor-puddle  and  that  upon  the  slopes,  should  be 
covered  with  broken  stone  or  gravel,  not  less  than  6in.  in 
thickness,  which  may  be  continued  up  the  slopes  of  tlie 
embankment  to  the  top  of  the  reservoir.     This  hardly 
forms  of  itself  a  suflacient  protection  of  the  puddle  against 
the  action  of  the  water  upon  it,  but  if  the  interstices  are 
filled  with  sand  it  does  so.    There  is  but  little  difference 
between  this  and  concrete  for  this  purpose.     But  to 
provide  a  surface  which  can  bo  swept,  brick-on-edgo 
paving  is  added,  or  two  courses  of  bricks  laid  flat. 
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If  the  water  is  not  to  be  filtered,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  pass  through  fine  wire-gauze  strainers  in  going 
out  of  the  reservoir.  To  hold  these  and  the  valves 
through  which  the  water  would  pass,  a  structure  of 
masonry  is  built. 

The  strainers  are  of  copper  wire,  40  to  the  inch ;  but 
as  these,  being  of  so  fine  a  mesh,  would  too  soon  require 
removal  if  not  protected,  strainers  of  a  mesh  less  fine, 
about  20  to  the  inch,  are  placed  in  front  of  them,  and  a 
double  set  of  grooves  is  provided  for  these,  so  that  before 
one  set  is  removed  the  other  may  be  inserted.  The 
screens  are  removed  and  washed  as  occasion  requires, 
being  for  that  purpose  and  for  strength  made  in  small 
rectangular  frames  of  wood,  inserted  in  a  larger  frame 
which  can  be  lifted  out  bodily,  these  being  set  one  upon 
■another  to  the  height  required. 

The  top  soil,  before  the  excavation  is  begun,  would  be 
taken  ofi"  and  reserved  outside  for  soiling  the  slopes  of 
the  banhs.  The  tops  of  the  banks  would  be  formed 
as  footpaths,  with  gravel  or  any  clean  material,  and 
formed  with  a  transverse  inclination  away  from  the 
reservoir. 

The  outside  of  the  puddle  wall  should  be  protected  from 
rats  by  a  facing  of  concrete,  or  else  the  earth  may  be 
mixed  with  lime  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  to  1,  and 
watered  for  a  yard  in  width  outside  the  puddle  wall,  and 
this  should  be  extended  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  for 
some  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  seat  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  embankment. 

In  the  case  of  a  high  embankment,  as  of  a  storage 
reservoir,  this  protection  is  not  necessary,  because  the 
distance  from  the  outside  to  the  puddle  wall  is  too  great 
to  be  burrowed,  but  in  small  service  reservoirs  the  puddle 
should  be  protected. 

In  many  situations  where  it  would  be  proper  to 
construct  a  service  reservoir,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure clay  for  puddle  within  any  short  distance,  and  it 
might,  at  the  same  time,  bo  easy  to  procure  materials 
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for  concrete.  In  that  case  the  reservoir  might  be  made 
"watertight,  without  puddle,  by  the  use  of  concrete  made 
specially  with  that  view,  that  is,  with  plenty  of  filling, 
both  sand  and  lime  or  sand  and  cement ;  but  if  good  blue 
lias  lime  can  be  procured  at  a  less  price  than  cement,  it 
will  be  preferable  to  use  lime,  the  quantity  being  increased 
in  the  ratio  that  the  price  of  cement  bears  to  that  of  lime  ; 
and  the  thickness  of  concrete  may  be  less  than  that 
required  of  puddle;  and,  reckoning  the  thickness  of 
j)uddle  and  its  covering  together,  this  is  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  thickness  of  materials  required  for  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  saves  excavation  to  the 
extent  of  about  half  the  difference  of  the  cubic 
contents. 

If,  however,  there  is  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  a  move- 
ment of  the  ground,  however  slight  or  partial  in  its  extent 
after  the  reservoir  has  been  made  and  filled,  puddle  will 
be  preferable  to  concrete  as  being  less  rigid.  At  the 
same  time  the  longitudinal  tenacity  of  concrete  may  be  a 
favourable  property  in  the  opposite  respect.  The  earth 
would  be  wheeled  out,  or  carted  out,  and  pat  into  the 
banks  in  thin  layers  not  more  than  6in.  in  thickness,  and 
consolidated  by  hard  ramming,  and,  if  sand,  watered  at 
the  same  time. 

A  sand  bank  made  in  wet  weather  is  very  much 
superior  to  one  made  in  dry  weather. 

If  the  banks  be  wholly  of  sand  the  puddle  walls  should 
be  of  greater  thickness  than  is  otherwise  necessary,  unless 
they  be  faced  with  clayey  material,  or  with  limed  earth 
to  prevent  the  moisture  of  the  puddle  being  absorbed  bj' 
the  banks. 

Service  reservoirs,  larger  and  deeper  than  the  one  of 
this  example,  have  been  made  on  ground  containing 
nothing  but  sand,  and  with  the  strength-dimensions  here 
stated,  stand  firm  and  watertight ;  but  ground  containing 
sand,  clay,  and  stone  shale  mixed  is  preferable,  if  the  clay 
bo  not  in  excess.  Instead  of  the  expensive  brick  paving 
of  the  inside  of  the  reservoii-,  a  facing  of  Portland  cement 
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on  concrete  would  be  almost  equally  good,  and  consider- 
ably less  expensive. 

A  jDarticularly  good  fence  is  necessary  round  the  foot  of 
the  slopes.  Post  and  rail  is  good  enough  for  a  storage 
reservoir,  but  not  for  tbis,  and  tbe  fence  sbould  be  far 
enough  from  tbe  foot  of  the  slope  to  allow  a  cart- way  all 
round,  and  a  piece  of  land  should  be  inclosed  near  the 
outlet  of  the  reservoir  for  stores  and  other  purposes. 
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SECTION  XXIV. 
Distribution  of  Water. 

The  main  from  the  service  reservoir  to  tlie  town  has  a 
great  declivity  if  taken  as  a  whole,  hut  for  a  short  length 
after  leaving  the  reservoir  it  sometimes  lies  above  the- 
hydraulic  incline,  and  will  not  supply  so  much  water  to 
the  remainder  of  the  pipe  as  it  is  capable  of  conveying. 
Seeing  this,  it  has  in  some  instances  been  sought  to  obviate 
it  by  making  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  greater  at  its  upper 
end  than  further  on.  This  seems  right  in  principle  where 
the  main  does  lie  in  this  position,  but  if  it  descend  to^  or 
below  the  hydraiilic  incline  immediately  after  leaving 
the  reservoir,  it  is  not  so ;  the  pipe  must  then  be  of  the 
same  diameter  throughout.  In  either  case  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe  should  be  enlarged  so  that  it  will  admit  the  full 
quantity  due  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  main. 

The  trunk  main  should  be  continued  through  the  town 
of  the  full  size,  so  that  future  branch  mains  may  be 
dei-ived  from  it  at  any  point  that  may  hereafter  be  found 
desirable. 

Branch  mains  are  commanded  by  sluice  valves  at  their 
junctions  with  the  trunk  main,  so  that  the  town  becomes 
divided  into  districts,  and  tlio  water  may  thus  bo  shut  off 
from  any  one  of  them  without  affecting  the  supply  to 
other  parts  of  the  town.  Waterworks  valves  are  generally 
of  the  screw  kind.  A  watertight  cast-iron  box  contains  a 
gun-metal  nut  which  is  attached  to  the  door,  and  tlu-ough 
which  works  a  gun-motal  (but  sometimes  wrought-iron) 
screw,  with  square  thread,  l)y  wliich  the  door  is  raised, 
the  door  boiug  faced  with  a  gun-metal  ring  on  the  side 
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opposed  to  tlie  pressure,  which,  slides  on  another  gim- 
metal  ring  attached  to  the  cast-iron  body  of  the  cock. 
The  head  of  the  screw  should  have  a  false  head  of  iron  to 
take  the  wear  of  the  key. 

The  very  various  rate  of  flow  in  town  pipes  caused  by 
the  unequal  quantities  drawn  for  domestic  use  at  the 
various  hours  of  the  day  renders  it  a  matter  of  difficulty 
to  calculate  exactly  the  proper  sizes  of  the  pipes. 
Mr.  Marten*  made  some  experiments  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton under  a  constant  supply,  and  found  that  in  round 
numbers  three-fourths  of  the  whole  daily  supply  was 
used  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  ;  that  the 
hourly  quantity  used  during  the  day  increased  from  4  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  at  6  a.m.  to  8  per  cent,  at  noon ;  then 
only  about  6  per  cent,  per  hour  is  used  during  the  next 
two  hours,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  increase  begins 
again,  and  reaches  8  per  cent,  per  hour  at  4  o'clock,  after 
which  it  declines  gradually  to  3  per  cent,  at  9  at  night; 
and  during  the  nine  hours  of  the  night,  from  9  p.m.  to 
6  A.M.,  the  supj)ly  is  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  at 
the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  per  hour. 

Mr.  Hawksley  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Salford  Im- 
provement Bill,  that  during  the  week  ending  February  2, 
1862,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pressure  at  the 
entrance  of  the  main  into  Salford  was  equal  to  a  head  of 
water  of  173ft.,  which  was  reduced  to  169ft.  at  10  o'clock, 
rising  again  to  170ft.  at  11,  then  reduced  during  the  hour 
before  noon  to  168ft.,  and,  the  people  being  at  dinner  from 
12  to  1,  and  no  water  being  used  at  the  mills  and  other 
works,  the  pressure  rose  during  that  hour  to  172ft.,  fall- 
ing again  to  158ft.  at  2  o'clock,  when  the  people  had 
retiirned  from  dinner,  rising  again  to  160ft.  at  3  o'clock; 
and  at  4  o'clock  a  change  is  made  by  connecting  the  main 
with  a  reservoir  at  a  lower  level  than  that  which  supplies 
the  day  pressure. 

The  head  from  this  lower  reservoir  remains  on  during 
*  Henry  J.  Marten,  Esri-,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
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tlie  niglit  and  until  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  pressure  from  the  higher  reservoir  is  again  put  on. 
At  5  o'clock  P.M.,  the  pressure  from  the  lower  reservoir 
was  equal  to  a  head  of  75ft.,  and  it  rose  again  during  the 
evening,  as  people  ceased  to  take  water,  to  midnight,  when 
it  was  98ft.,  then,  a  few  people  being  still  up  and  draw- 
ing water,  it  rose  still  further  after  that  up  to  102ft.  at 
between  2  and  3  o'clock,  where  it  remained  until  5  a.m., 
after  which,  a  few  people  getting  up  at  that  hour  and 
drawing  water,  it  was  100ft. ;  and  at  6  or  7  o'clock  the 
pressure  from  the  higher  reservoir  was  again  put  on. 

These  observations  show  the  hours  of  the  day  at  which 
the  maximum  and  minimum  quantities  of  water  were 
being  used.  The  greater  the  quantity  being  drawn  off 
the  more  the  pressure  is  lowered  in  the  main. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  in  general  the  draught 
of  water  in  a  town  between  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
noon  is  usually  from  2  to  2^  times  the  average  of  the 
whole  day.  In  the  night  it  is  not  more  than  \  of  the 
average  quantity,  except  there  are  cisterns  to  be  filled 
up  during  the  night,  and  then  it  is  not  so  low  as  \. 

The  quantity  varies  at  different  times  of  the  year;  the 
greatest  quantity  is  used  in  the  month  of  August,  except 
in  London,  where  the  greatest  quantity  is  used  in  J uly. 

The  appendages  of  town  pipes  are  sluice- valves,  cleans- 
ing cocks,  hydrants,  meters,  lead  or  iron  house-service 
pipes,  with  their  ferrules  of  attachment  to  the  street  pipes, 
stopcocks,  bib  cocks,  and  waste  preventers. 

The  old  conical  plug  cock  was  difficult  to  make  water- 
tight, and  is  now  superseded  by  the  screw-down  cock,  v*nth  a 
leather  seating.  There  may  be  a  second  or  upward-action 
button  valve  which  rises  with  the  flow  of  water  to  a  seat 
under  the  seat  of  the  upper  valve  and  allows  the  upper 
valve  to  be  taken  out  for  repairs  while  the  pipe  is  under 
pressure. 

The  old  system  of  obtaining  water  from  the  street 
pipes  for  the  extinction  of  fires  was  by  a  simple  hole  in  a 
projection  cast  on  the  pipe,  which  was  closed  by  a  wooden 
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plug;  hence  the  common  name  of  these  appendages — fire- 
phigs,  and  they  are  yet  in  use  in  Loudon,  but  in  general 
they  are  superseded  by  the  hydrant,  which  has  the  open- 
ing closed  by  a  ball  which  is  floated  up  to  an  india-rubber 
seat  by  the  water,  and  by  its  pressure  the  pipe  is  kept 
watertight,  and  when  it  is  required  to  obtain  water  from 
the  pipes  this  ball  is  pressed  down  by  a  spindle  (carrying 
a  cup  at  its  lower  end)  which  passes  through  the  centre 
of  a  tube  having  means  of  attachment  to  the  pipe  at  the 
bottom  and  nozzle  outlets  at  the  top  to  which  hose  pipes 
are  attached,  the  water  escaping  past  the  ball  when  it  is 
pressed  down  and  rising  through  the  tube.  The  same 
aj)pendage  is  also  the  most  convenient  for  filling  carts  for 
road-watering. 

Eecent  observations  on  the  quantity  of  water  required 
for  road-watering  show  that  220  gallons  of  water  are  ex- 
pended on  1,088  square  yards  of  macadamised  road  each 
time  of  watering ;  that  is  to  say,  that  quantity  watered 
272  lineal  yards  of  road  4  yards  wide,  or  half  the  width 
of  an  average  street,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  200  gallons 
per  1,000  square  yards  watered,  or  where  the  roads  are 
watered  twice  a  day,  as  they  were  in  the  town  where 
these  experiments  were  made,  400  gallons  per  day  per 
1,000  square  yards  watered.  The  quantity  used  by  each 
cart  was  estimated  thus— hydrants  being  placed  all  along 
the  roads  at  the  distance  of  272  yards  apart,  so  that  there 
is  no  loss  of  time  in  dragging  full  carts  over  any  part  of 
the  roads  already  watered. 

Take  the  time  at  which  a  cart  begins  to  be  filled.  It 
takes  four  minutes  to  fill  it,  disconnect  the  hose,  and  stai  t. 
It  then  takes  four  minutes  to  travel  and  expend  its  load, 
by  which  time  it  will  have  arrived  at  the  next  hydrant, 
where  it  takes  up  another  load  and  travels  on  as  before, 
thus  keeping  on  in  procession,  and  not  uselessly  travelling 
over  the  ground.  In  this  way  a  cart  holding  220  gallons 
will  water  21  miles  of  road  twice  a  day  over  the  full  width. 

The  quantity  stated  to  be  used  in  London  is  14,000 
gallons  per  mile  of  road  watered  twice  a  day. 
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Water  meters  are  of  two  kinds ;  tlie  one  those  -wliicli 
measure  positively  and  the  other  those  which  measure 
inferentially.  The  positive  water  meters  measure  by  the 
cylinderful,  the  piston,  which  is  driven  by  the  pressure  of 
water  through  the  fixed  length  of  the  cylinder,  registering 
each  stroke  as  being  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  by  its 
motion. 

The  inferential  meter  is  on  the  principle  of  a  Barker's 
mill — that  is  to  say,  the  revolution  of  a  spindle  is  caused  by 
the  unbalanced  pressure  of  water  within  radial  tubes  which 
have  holes  on  one  side  only,  the  pressure  due  to  the  area  of 
the  hole  being  transferred  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tube, 
causing  it  to  recede  from  the  direction  of  the  hole  with 
the  velocity  due  to  the  head  of  water  and  area  of  orifice. 

To  bring  this  principle  into  a  practicable  shape  the 
water  passes  down  a  funnel  and  outwards  through  curved 
arms,  the  areas  of  whose  outlets  are  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  registered  at  each  revolution,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  number  of  revolutions  woiild  increase 
with  the  pressure  of  water,  and  therefore  register  more 
water  under  great  than  under  small  pressures,  vanes  are 
attached  which,  by  meeting  with  a  greater  resistance 
under  a  rapid  than  under  a  slow  velocity,  retard  the 
motion  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  greater  head  of  water 
tends  to  increase  it,  thus  registering  the  same  quantity 
under  all  pressures. 

By  these  means  and  by  minute  attention  to  the  per- 
fection of  manufacture  of  every  part  of  the  machine  great 
accuracy  is  attained ;  the  meters  are  indeed  guaranteed 
to  register  accurately  within  5  per  cent. 

A  water-waste  preventer  is  a  most  necessary  appliance, 
and  consists  of  a  cistern  in  two  compartments — a  larger 
one  into  which  the  water  is  received,  and  from  which  it 
is  shut  off  when  full  by  the  rising  of  a  floating  ball  at  the 
end  of  a  lever,  and  a  smaller  one  into  which  water  is  ad- 
mitted from  the  larger  compartment,  the  two  plugs  closing 
the  outlets  being  so  connected  that  both  outlets  cannot  bo 
opened  at  the  same  time,  but  that  when  one  is  opened  the 
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other  is  by  the  same  motion  closed,  so  that  a  contimious 
flow  of  water  through  the  cistern  cannot  take  place. 

The  service  pipes  laid  into  houses  are  not  usually  con- 
nected with  the  mains,  but  with  sub-mains  or  service- 
mains  supplied  from  the  mains  by  junctions  at  intervals, 
separate  districts  being  thus  formed,  the  service-mains  of 
each  district  having  a  stopcock  upon  it  near  the  junction 
with  the  main ;  so  that  when  it  is  desired  for  any  piirpose 
to  shut  off  the  water  from  a  district  it  can  be  done  with- 
out stopping  the  supply  to  other  parts  of  the  town.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  devices  in  the  water-supply  of  towns, 
but  in  adopting  the  system  formerly  it  was  more  a  matter 
of  necessity  than  it  is  now  in  many  cases.  The  inter- 
mittent system  of  supply  was  the  general  one,  formerly, 
under  which  the  water  is  delivered  into  cisterns  on  the 
hoiise-premises,  being  turned  on  to  a  district  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  the  day  and  turned  oif  at  night,  to 
save  leakage  from  the  street  pipes  as  well  as  from  the 
house-service  pipes.  But  this  system  of  sub-mains,  or 
service-maius,  each  controlled  by  a  stopcock,  is  a  conve- 
nient one,  whether  the  system  of  supply  be  the  inter- 
mittent system,  as  in  London,  or  the  constant  system,  as 
in  some  other  towns.  It  also  serves  the  useful  purpose 
of  enabling  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  each  district 
to  be  measured.  The  method  by  which  this  has  mostly 
been  done  is  to  insert  in  the  service-main  behind  the 
stopcock  a  short  pipe  carrying  a  hydrant,  and  another 
short  pipe  in  front  of  it,  also  carrying  a  hydrant,  a  stand- 
pipe  being  attached,  temporarily,  to  each  hydrant,  and 
their  nozzles  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a  meter  upon  it, 
through  which  the  water  is  turned  by  shutting  down  the 
stopcock,  the  meter  and  the  two  standpipes  being  re- 
moved when  the  measurement  has  been  made,  and  the 
stopcock  opened  for  the  passage  of  water  along  the 
service-main  as  usual. 

The  indicator  dials  of  the  meters,  whether  they  have 
rotary  or  linear  motion,  show  moderately  small  quantities 
of  water  passed  through  them,  and  by  observing  the 
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differences  of  tlie  times  of  observation  and  making  those 
differences  sufficiently  small,  an  accurate  account  of  the 
flow  for  any  length  of  time — say  24  hours — can  he  pro- 
duced. When  it  has  heen  desired  to  change  the  system 
of  supply  from  an  intermittent  to  a  constant  supj)ly  it 
has  always  been  an  anxious  question  what  effect  this 
would  have  upon  the  total  quantity  at  command,  and  this 
has  been  ascertained  by  making  trials  in  the  separate 
districts,  before  disturbing  the  whole  arrangements,  by 
placing  a  meter  upon  the  service  main  and  comparing  the 
population  supplied  with  the  quantity  registered  in  2-i 
hours,  and  continuing  the  observations  for  a  whole  week, 
by  which  the  engineer  could  ascertain  whether  it  would 
be  safe  to  advise  that  the  change  of  system  should  be  made. 

When  such  observations  have  been  made  it  has  usually 
been  found  that  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  passing 
through  the  meter  even  during  the  night  time  when  it 
was  known  that  water  was  not  being  used,  and  the 
quantity  then  passing  into  the  district  could  only  be 
attributed  to  leakage,  either  from  the  service  pipes  of  the 
houses  and  their  fittings  or  from  the  service  mains  in  the 
streets,  but  from  which  of  them  the  leakage  proceeded 
could  not  be  discovered  by  the  readings  of  the  meter, 
which  gave  only  an  integral  number  of  gallons  in  a  given 
time,  and  which  time  would  be  considered  reasonably 
short  if  taken  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  by  a  system 
of  night  inspection  and  a  strict  ordering  of  the  prevention 
of  waste  by  leaving  taps  open  or  cisterns  overflowing, 
the  sources  of  leakage  could  often  be  traced  to  defects  in 
the  street  pipes  belonging  to  the  water  authority ;  and 
before  a  constant  supply  could  be  attempted  these  delects 
were  first  repaired,  and  sometimes  the  pipes  were  renewed 
altogether,  there  remaining  then  only  the  waste  produced 
by  defects  in  the  house-service  pipes  and  their  fittings  ; 
but  as  householders  object  to  frequent  inspections  of 
premises  by  the  oflicers  of  tho  water  authorit}^  it  still 
remained  very  difficult  to  ascertain  upon  which  particular 
premises  tho  leakages  occurred.    This  difficulty  has  been 
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iu  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  means  taken  first  at 
Liveri^ool. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  tlie  water  engineer  of  Liverj)ool, 
invented  a  new  kind  of  meter  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  waste  due  to  leakage,  by  which  the  quantity 
passing   through   the   meter  is  recorded  continuously, 
instant  by  instant,  describing  a  diagram  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  water  through  it.     The  essential  part  of 
Mr.  Deacon's  meter  consists  of  a  conical  tube,  truncated, 
with  a  disc  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  smaller  end  of  the 
tube,  moving  rigidly  in  its  axis,  the  water  entering  at  the 
smaller  end  of  the  tube  and  leaving  at  the  larger  end. 
The  conical  tube  being  vertical,  its  small  end  uppermost 
the  weight  of  the  disc  is  counterbalanced  by  a  weio"ht 
hung  from  a  pulley  above  it,  the  connection  being  made 
by  a  fine  wire  passing  through  a  pinhole  in  the  top  of  the 
meter.    When  no  water  is  passing  the  disc  fills  the  small 
end  of  the  tube.    On  the  water  being  turned  through  the 
meter  the  disc  is  driven  away  from  the  small  end  of  the 
tube  by  the  pressure  against  it,  leaving  an  annular  space 
between  its  edge  and  the  tube  round  it,  through  which 
the  water  passes.    A  pencil  on  the  wire,  connectino-  the 
disc  with  the  counter-weight,  marks  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  disc  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  wound  round  a  cylinder, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  by  clockwork.    The  paper  is 
wide  enough  to  show  the  greatest  average  quantity  per 
hour  at  any  instant,  and  long  enough  to  record  the  flow  of 
water  into  the  district  during  2-i  hours.   By  reason  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  disc,  suspended  in  a  stream  of  water 
of  very  unsteady  flow,  as  small  a  quantity  as  that  issuing 
from   one   tap   in   a   district  containing  perhajjs  five 
hundred,  or  more,  is  shown  on  the  diagram ;  indeed  even 
a  smaller  quantity  than  this  is  said  to  be  distinguishable 
sometimes,  so  small  even' as  that  of  a  strong  dropping-  of 
water  from  one  tap.    Such  small  variations  of  the  move- 
ment, however,  might  indicate  variations  of  pressure  on 
the  disc  produced  by  the  alternate  compression  and  release 
of  the  confined  air  in  the  service  main  and  pipes.  But 
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this  is  a  trivial  matter  in  coraparison  with  tlie  important 
service  rendered  by  tMs  meter  to  all  water  authorities  in 
ascertaining  the  sources  of  waste. 

ElVERS. 

For  waterworks  purposes  a  river  may  be  considered  to 
Toe  a  natural  conduit  which  conveys  water  from  a  reser- 
voir, but  that  the  reservoir  from  which  the  conduit 
proceeds  is  spread  out  over  an  extended  and  shallow  area, 
or  else  is  subterranean;  and  that  the  discharge  is  not 
artificially  controlled.  In  this  case  we  have  less  to  do 
with  immediate  drainage  area  than  with  the  actual  volume 
of  the  river  in  the  driest  seasons.  This  dry-weather  flow 
is  determined  by  frequent  actual  gaugings  of  the  river 
after  long  droughts.  So  that,  except  for  scientific  pur- 
poses of  investigation,  the  drainage  area  and  rainfall  do 
not  immediately  enter  into  consideration. 

But  besides  finding  that  the  dry- weather  flow  of  a  river 
is  sufficient  to  allow  water  to  be  taken  from  it  for  the 
supply  of  a  town  without  injury  to  interests  below  the 
point  of  abstraction,  or  with  such  small  injury  as  may 
come  within  the  possibility  of  direct  money  compensation, 
there  arises  the  question  of  purity  of  the  water ;  whether, 
allowing  that  no  river  in  its  lower  or  middle  courses  can 
be  absolutely  pure,  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  a  town  supply. 
It  is  evident  that  many  rivers  have  been  so  much  polluted 
by  manufacturing  refuse  and  town  sewage  during  the  last 
twenty  years  or  more  that  they  are  quite  unfit  for  the 
purpose,  but,  besides  these,  there  are  those  which  have  long 
been  considered  doubtful ;  and  the  state  of  the  Thames 
and  Lea,  from  which  London  is  chiefly  supplied,  has  of 
late  years  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  this  respect ; 
and  it  is  to  bo  presumed  that  other  rivers  from  which 
water  is  supplied  to  towns  will  receive  a  similar  attention. 
The  question  is  far  too  great  a  one  to  be  treated  of  here 
exhaustively,  and  all  that  need  bo  said  is  that  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Water  Supply  reported  in  1868  that,  not- 
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withstanding  the  impurity  the  Thames  received  in  its 
course  before  arriving  at  Hampton  and  Kingston,  where 
the  supply  of  five  out  of  the  eight  water  companies  was 
taken,  it  was  sufficiently  pure  to  be  supplied  to  the  metro- 
polis. The  quantity  is  abundant  for  the  requirements  of 
London,  and  the  companies  are  authorised  to  take  about 
one-foui-th  of  the  dry -weather  flow  of  the  river,  that  being 
about  400,000,000  gallons  per  day,  before  it  reaches  the 
waterworks,  and  that  will  be,  when  the  companies  have 
taken  the  100,000,000  gallons  per  day  they  are  entitled  to 
take,  about  300,000,000  gallons  per  day  still ;  and  there  are 
no  interests  below  them  injuriously  affected  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  that  amount  of  water  except  that  of  the  Thames 
Conservators  in  respect  of  the  diminution  of  the  fresh- 
water flow  as  far  as  that  may  affect  the  ebb  of  the  tide 
from  Teddington  to,  say.  Putney;  and  these  interests 
have  been  arranged  with  the  companies  by  each  of  them 
paying  to  the  Conservators  £1000  a  year,  conditionally 
on  their  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  flow  of  town 
sewage,  into  the  river.  The  average  volume  of  the  river, 
however,  is  three  times  the  quantity  here  set  down. 

But  although  the  Thames,  from  its  peculiarities,  is  able 
to  furnish  a  good  supply  of  water  to  London,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Eoyal  Commission,  there  are  other  rivers 
in  the  country  from  which  towns  are  supplied  which  will 
probably,  on  a  like  investigation,  not  prove  to  be  so 
suitable.  Indeed  rivers,  which  for  many  years  have  been 
the  sources  of  water  supply,  have  been  given  up  from  time 
to  time,  and  purer  sources  resorted  to. 

Water  is  pumped  from  a  river  into  a  service  reservoir 
through  cast-iron  pipes,  mostly  by  steam-engines;  in  a 
few  cases  by  water-wheels  ;  but  scarcely  any  river  water 
is  pure  enough  without  filtering,  and  it  is  usual  to 
filter  it  before  it  is  pumped  up  to  the  reservoir.  It  is 
seldom  that  depositing  reservoirs  and  filter-beds  can  be 
constructed  on  the  river  side  so  that  the  water  may  flow 
into  them  directly  from  the  river,  and  in  most  cases  the 
water  is  pumped  into  depositing  reservoirs  and  filter-beds 
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formed  on  or  near  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  and  in  these  cases 
tlie  engines  have  a  double  set  of  pumps,  one  to  lift  the 
water  from  the  river  into  the  depositing  reservoir,  from 
which  it  flows  back  to  the  pumps  through  the  filter-beds, 
and  another  set  of  pumps  to  raise  the  water  to  the  service 
reservoir. 

Wells. 

The  chalk  and  New  Eed  Sandstone  formations  absorb 
large  quantities  of  rainfall,  and  in  those  situations  where 
there  is  no  free  escape  for  the  water  in  the  form  of  springs, 
as  is  the  case  where  the  strata  lie  in  a  basin-like  form,  or 
where  faults  hold  up  the  water,  shafts  sunk  into  these 
strata  often  yield  large  quantities  of  water.  The  Kent 
Waterworks  Company  were  said  some  years  ago  to  be 
pumping  6,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  that  they  could, 
if  required,  obtain  10,000,000  from  the  same  site. 

At  Liverpool  there  were  seven  wells  sunk  in  the  New 
Eed  Sandstone,  from  which  4,000,000  gallons  per  day  were 
pumped,  while  2,000,000  were  being  pumped  from  private 
wells,  making  6,000,000  gallons  per  day,  all  within  an 
area  of  six  square  miles.  The  Corporation  abandoned 
three  of  these  wells,  continuing  four  in  use  and  sinking  a 
new  one,  and  from  these  five  wells  38,000,000  gallons  per 
Avcek  were  pumped,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  late 
Mr.  Duncan  in  1867.  This  woiild  average  a  little  over 
1,000,000  gallons  per  day  from  one  well,  but  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  wells  sunk  in  the  New 
Eed  Sandstone  vary  greatly  in  the  quantity  of  water  they 
yield;  as,  for  instance,  while  the  average  of  these  five 
Avells'was  not  much  more  than  1,000,000  gallons  a  day, 
one  of  them,  that,  namely  at  Green  Lane,  yielded  3,000,000 
gallons  a  day  at  the  same  time.  The  supply  of  Avater  to  be 
procured  permanently  from  wells  is  problematical  what- 
ever the  ground  they  bo  sunk  in.  The  quantity  wliich 
can  bo  permanently  derived  from  Avells  is  more  uncertain 
tiian  that  from  either  rivers  or  gathering  grounds  of 
moorland  at  considerable  heights  above  the  sea. 
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SECTION  XXV. 

Pumping  Mains  and  Engines. 

There  is  not  mucli  difference  in  tlie  conditions  of  a  pump- 
ing main  tliroiigli  which  water  is  supplied  into  a  service 
reservoir,  and  those  of  a  conduit  pipe,  except  the  shocks 
and  variations  of  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  unless 
good  arrangements  of  air  vessels  be  adopted  at  the 
pumping  station,  and  even  with  these  it  requires  to  be  of 
rather  greater  proportionate  strength  than  a  conduit  pipe  ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  in  general  a  23umping 
main  passes  through  a  more  numerously-inhabited  district 
than  a  conduit  pipe  usually  does,  and  therefore  that,  in 
case  of  a  burst,  so  much  more  damage  would  be  done, 
there  are  obvious  reasons  for  making  it  considerably 
stronger. 

When  branches  are  derived  from  the  pumping  main,  it 
should  still  be  continued  of  the  full  diameter  up  to  the 
service  reservoir,  because  the  flow  in  the  branches  is 
liable  to  checks,  which  would  throw  strains  on  the  pump- 
ing machinery  if  there  were  not  a  free  way  for  the  water 
•at  all  times,  the  consequence  of  a  check  in  the  branches 
being,  under  these  circumstances,  only  that  more  water 
would  then  be  delivered  into  the  reservoir. 

Where  water  was  pumped  into  a  main  from  which 
branches  and  service  pipes  were  derived  in  its  course,  and 
it  was  proportionately  reduced  in  size  after  giving  off 
these  branches,  it  was  sometimes  tried  to  equah'se  the 
strain  on  the  pumping  machinery  caused  by  these  checks 
to  the  flow  by  pumping  the  water  over  a  stand  pipe  of 
the  greatest  height  required  to  supply  any  part  uf  the 
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district ;  and  this,  of  course,  did  equalise  tlie  strain,  but 
it  was  not  an  economical  method  of  working,  for  all  the 
water  had  to  he  pumped  to  the  maximum  height,  while 
the  greater  part  perhaps  required  no  more  than  half  the 
elevation  to  effect  a  due  delivery ;  and  then,  besides  this 
bad  economy,  the  water  would  often  stand  in  the  down 
leg  of  the  stand-pipe  at  many  feet  below  the  summit,  and 
the  body  of  water  falling  down  freely  on  to  its  surface 
caused  concussions  that  were  felt  throughout  the  whole 
system  of  town  piping.  Stand  pipes  are  not  so  much  in 
use  now,  and  it  is  preferred  to  pump  direct  into  the 
mains,  with  the  provision  that  its  size  be  continued  full  to 
the  end  at  an  elevated  spot  where  a  reservoir  can  be 
constructed.  That  pumping  directly  into  a  system  of 
town  piping  not  provided  with  a  head  reservoir  is  inju- 
rious to  the  plant  was  shown  at  the  Liverpool  works, 
where,  according  to  the  report  already  named,  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  load  on  the  engine  at  one  of  the  pumping 
stations  varied  fifty  times  in  a  minute  from  104ft.  to 
184ft.,  when  the  engine  was  making  25  strokes  per 
minute.  The  machinery  seemed  as  if  it  were  being 
knocked  to  pieces. 

The  two  forms  of  engine  which  have  most  often  been 
employed  for  pumping  water  are  the  single-acting 
Cornish  engine,  with  a  large  steam  cylinder  at  one  end  of 
a  beam,  and  a  heavy  plunger-pole  at  the  other,  the 
characteristic  movement  being  a  long  stroke  quickly  made, 
and  then  a  pause  of  greater  or  less  duration  before  another 
stroke  is  made,  according  to  the  number  of  strokes  per 
minute  required  for  present  work,  the  frequency  of  the 
strokes  being  under  the  easy  control  of  the  attendant  by 
the  means  provided;  and,  secondly,  the  double-acting, 
double-cylinder  or  compound-cylinder  beam  engine  with 
a  crank  shaft  carrying  a  heavj^  fly-wheel. 

In  all  pumping  engines,  of  either  form,  a  heavy  mass 
must  be  put  in  motion  in  order  to  overcome  and  equalise 
as  far  as  possible  the  variations  of  the  load  caused  by  the 
different  pressures  from  time  to  time  in  the  pumping 
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main,  except  in  cases  where  the  water  is  iDiimped  into  a 
reservoir  through  a  main  from  which  no  branch  is  de- 
rived, and  even  in  these  cases,  unless  the  engine  be  pro- 
vided with  differential  valve  gear,  so  as  to  step  the  motion 
at  once  automatically,  as  with  Mr.  Davey's  gear  for  that 
purpose,  a  heavy  mass  put  in  motion  is  still  required  in 
order  to  guard  against  breakage  of  the  engine,  in  case  of 
a  burst  of  the  main.  For  pumping  water  it  has  been  said 
that  the  Cornish  form  of  engine  is  the  best,  but  it  would 
rather  perhaps  be  a  question  first,  what  are  the  particular 
circumstances  under  which  the  engine  is  to  work. 

Formerly  the  water  was  in  many  cases  pumped  over  a 
standpipe,  high  enough  to  command  the  highest  parts  of 
the  low-level  districts  to  be  supplied ;  the  smaller  quan- 
tity of  water  required  for  exceptionally  high  parts  of  a 
town  being  pumped  into  and  supplied  from  a  high-service 
reservoir,  the  water  being  turned  off  from  the  standpipe 
diiring  the  time  of  pumping  into  the  reservoir.  But  the 
districts  into  which  a  town  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of 
water-supply  do  not  draw  from  the  main  the  same 
quantity  of  water  at  all  times,  and  when  they  are  draw- 
ing most  quickly,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  descend- 
ing legs  of  the  standpipe  is  lowered  very  much,  and  the 
water  falls  from  the  top  of  the  standpipe  with  a  momen- 
tum which  is  enough  to  burst  a  pipe  sometimes.  If,  for 
instance,  the  standpipe  be  200ft.  above  ground,  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  outer  logs  be  150ft.  only,  there 
will  be  a  drop  of  50ft.,  and  the  water  will  attain  a  velo- 
city of  more  than  50ft.  per  second,  causing  dangerous 
concussions  in  the  pipes. 

There  is  another  objection  to  standpipes;  the  engine 
must  pump  all  the  water  to  the  full  height,  although  so 
great  a  head  may  not  at  all  times  be  required.  In  the 
Cornish  engine  employed  in  pumping  water  from  a  mine 
the  load  is  the  same  at  every  stroke,  and  the  standpipe 
was  introduced  to  resemble  that  condition  of  working,  but 
a  balance  of  practical  disadvantages  has  been  against  it, 
after  being  many  years  in  use,  and  the  air  vessels  and  a 
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better  arrangement  of  pump  valves  are  made  to  take  tlieir 
place  in  the  regulation  of  the  load  on  the  engine,  whether 
it  be  of  one  or  the  other  type  here  mentioned.    The  kind 
of  engine  first  employed  was  the  single-acting  beam 
engine  with  crank  shaft  and  fly-wheel,  which  was  a  safe 
engine  for  the  purpose,  but  not  economical  in  the  work- 
ing expenses.    As  the  Cornish  engine  was  highly  econo- 
mical for  pumping  water  from  mines,  it  was  adopted  also 
for  pumping  water  for  towns  where  the  circumstances 
were  at  all  similar,  and  sometimes  perhaps  where  they 
were  not  so;  and  when,  about  the  year  1850,  the  late  Mr. 
James  Simpson,  the  engineer  of  the  Lambeth _  Water 
Works,  desired  to  pump  water  through  a  30-in.  main  from 
Thames  Ditton  to  Brixton  Hill,  a  distance  of  more  than 
10  miles,  he  requested  Mr.  Pole,  F.E.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and 
the  late  Mr.  David  Thomson,  to  undertake  an  investigation 
into  the  merits  of  different  forms  of  engine,  with  the  view 
to  the  adoption  of  the  one  most  suitable  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  water  had  to  be  pumped. 

At  that  time,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xxiii., 
the  Cornish  single-cylinder  expansive  engine,  which  had 
been  introduced  into  London  by  Mr.  Wicksteed,  had  been 
adopted  by  several  waterworks  engineers,  and  had  justi- 
fied the  reputation  of  Cornish  engines  for  economy  ;  but  as 
..one  of  these  worked  under  the  same  or  even  similar 
conditions  to  those  in  this  case,  Mr.  Simpson  determined 
to  have  the  whole  subject  investigated,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  the  other  form  of  expansive  engine,  the 
compound  cylinder,  would  not  prove  more  applicable ;  but 
the  investigation  pi-oved  that  in  the  double- cylinder  or 
compound  cylinder  engines  which  were  then  in  use  m 
various  parts  of  the  country,  the  expansion  of  the  steam 
had  not  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  produce 
oreat  economy,  nor  had  it  been  arranged  in  the  best 
manner  to  attain  equality  of  motion,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  valves  and  ]iassages  were  genera  lly  so  defective 
as  to  cause  great  loss  of  power,  and  waste  of  fuel;  but  an 
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attentive  study  of  tlie  princi|)les  of  tliis  form  of  engine 
led  Dr.  Pole  and  Mr.  Thomson  to  tlae  conclusion  that, 
with  a  well-considered  design,  carefully  carried  out  into 
jDractice,  the  compound-cylinder  arrangement  promised  to 
offer  a  more  beneficial  application  of  the  principle  of 
expansion  to  rotative  engines  than  could  be  attained  by 
the  single-cylinder  form;  and  when  the  Lambeth  Water 
Works  extension  scheme  was  carried  into  effect,  large 
engines  of  GOO  H.P.  were  carefully  designed,  and  as  care- 
fully executed,  and  the  result  fully  justified  the  expec- 
tations. 

Trials  made  at  the  Lambeth  Water  Company's  Works 
in  February  1884,  by  Mr.  Taylor,*  the  present  Engineer 
to  the  Company,  of  engines  constructed  on  a  similar 
principle,  were  as  follow :  The  average  head  of  water  on 
the  pumps  was  187  •  65ft. ;  the  pressure  in  the  large  boilers 
was  611b.  per  square  inch,  and  in  the  jacket-boiler  lOllb. ; 
the  barometer  stood  at  30in.,  and  the  vacuum  at  28in. ;  the 
trial  extended  over  the  time  during  which  12,956  revo- 
lutions were  made,  and  the  coal  consumed  during  the 
trial  was  2,0901b.  in  the  large  boilers,  and  2981b.  in 
the  jacket-boiler,  being  together  2,3881b.  These  trials 
and  results  are  summarised  in  a  statement  by  the  makers 
of  the  engines,  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Company,  of  London, 
as  follow :  27  revolutions  per  minute ;  actual  horse-power, 
measured  by  the  water  lifted,  167- 6;  coal  consumed  per 
actual  horse-power  per  hour,  1  •  7841b. ;  duty  per  1121b. 
of  coal,  124,270,000  foot  pounds;  average  indicated  horse- 
power 193" 6;  coal  consumed  per  indicated  horse-power, 
1  •  541b. ;  quantity  of  water  pumped  during  the  trial, 
calculated  from  the  full  capacity  of  the  pumps,  1,412,204 
gallons. 

These  results  agree  closely  with  others  obtained  in  a 
trial  during  24  hours  in  October  1881  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowpcr, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  with  two  engines  of  the  same  construction 
at  the  same  works,  made  by  the  same  makers,  which  were  as 
follow  :  The  feed  to  the  boilers  per  indicated  horse-power 
♦  Jolm  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. 
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per  hour  was  13- 3971b. ;  the  coal  consumed  per  indicated 
horse-power  per  liour,  including  that  for  the  jackets,  was 
1  •  604911). ;  the  amount  of  heat,  including  that  given  to 
the  jackets  of  the  cylinders,  was  10,100  thermal  iinits 
per  lb.  of  coal  consumed. 

In  a  48  hours'  trial,  made  in  February  1883  with 
similar  engines  at  the  Hammersmith  Pumping  Station 
of  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Works,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hack,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  Company's  Engineer,  the  value  of 
the  first  condition  mentioned  above  was  14-67;  of  the 
second,  1  •  54 ;  and  of  the  third,  11,675. 

The  trials  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  as  given  first  above, 
may  be  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Hack  and  Mr.  Cowper, 
on  the  same  basis,  as  follow,  viz.,  the  feed  of  the  boilers 
13-67lb.  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour;  the  coal 
consumed  was  1  •  541b.,  and  the  heat  produced  per  lb.  of 
coal  consumed  was  11,682  thermal  units  in  the  large 
boilers,  and  7,500  in  the  jacket-boiler.  It  may  be  said 
perhaps  that  the  high  duty  of  124  millions  of  pounds 
raised  1ft.  high  by  the  consumption  of  Icwt.  of  coal  is 
partly  due  to  the  high  quality  of  the  Nixon's  navigation 
Welsh  coal  used,  but  the  makers  of  these  engines  say  that 
in  all  these  trials  the  steam  condensed  in  the  jackets 
returned  to  the  boilers,  and  the  feed,  which  was  most 
carefully  measured  in  tanks,  is  the  weight  of  steam 
passing  through  the  cylinders ;  and  that  this  method  of 
testing  the  efficiency  of  engines  enables  comparisons  to 
be  made  of  their  relative  economy  without  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal  used. 

A  duty  of  88  million  foot  pounds  with  the  consumption 
of  Icwt.  of  the  best  coal  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can  lie 
done  with  the  Cornish  form  of  engine,  and  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  consumption  of  2 -Sib.  of  coal  per  hour  per 
indicated  horso-power,  so  that  the  working  economy  of 
the  compound  cylinder  rotative  beam  engine  seems  to  be 
the  greater  of  the  two. 
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Tloods. 

To  prevent  floods,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  of  a  practical 
nature  is  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  which  the 
river  will  carry  oif  when  in  its  normal  condition.  The 
normal  condition  of  a  river  must  be  taken  to  be  not  its 
original  condition,  and  not,  in  most  cases,  its  present 
condition,  with  all  its  obstructions  to  the  full  flow  of 
water,  but  such  a  condition  as  that  would  be  which  would 
allow  the  continuance  of  weirs  established  for  useful 
purposes  in  suitable  situations,  and  the  construction  of 
which  is  such  as  not  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  flood 
waters  more  than  is  necessary  to  the  normal  conditions 
established  on  any  part  of  any  river.  All  other  obstruc- 
tions would  be  removed.  They  consist  chiefly  of  accumu- 
lations in  the  bed,  arising  from  continued  neglect  of  the 
regimen  of  the  river.  Every  summer  the  banks  are 
trodden  down  by  cattle,  every  autumn  there  is  a  general 
decay  of  vegetation  both  on  the  banks  and  in  the  bed, 
and  every  year  the  heavy  rains  carry  earth  into  the  river 
from  the  high  ground.  When  the  river  is  unobstructed 
by  decayed  vegetation,  the  earth  brought  into  it  during 
heavy  rains  is  carried  forward  with  the  water  and  de- 
posited in  the  slack  water  of  bends  and  in  the  pools  of 
dams  and  weirs,  a  portion  being  further  carried  into  the 
estuaiy  of  the  river;  and  all  these  movements  and 
deposits  are  consistent  with  and  form  part  of  the  proper 
regimen  of  every  river ;  but  when  weeds  are  left  in  the 
bed  in  winter  where  they  grew  in  summer ;  when  the 
injury  to  the  banks  done  during  summer  by  cattle  tread- 
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ing  tliem  down  is  not  repaired  in  tlie  autumn;  these 
catcli  the  earth  brought  down  in  heavy  rains,  and  an 
agglomeration  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  earth  is 
formed,  which  floods  do  not  carry  down  the  river,  but 
move  about  to  short  distances,  forming  shoals.  But  ob- 
structions in  the  bed  of  a  river  are  not  in  all  cases  due  to 
neglect;  it  sometimes  is  the  case  that  the  ground  in 
which  the  river  has  formed  its  course  is  of  too  hard  a 
character  to  be  scoured  to  the  necessary  depth  by  the 
action  of  the  water  alone,  and  this  is  the  case  not  only 
here  and  there,  where  a  ledge  of  rocks  runs  across  the 
bed  of  a  river,  but  for  long  distances,  or  where  it  con- 
sists of  hard  boulder  clay;  and  here  the  bed  of  the  river 
would  be  lowered  by  excavation. 

The  prevention  of  floods  means  practically  the  preven- 
tion of  the  injurious  overflow  of  rivers,  and  this  is  effected 
by  various  means,  the  chief  one  being  the  lowering  of 
the  permanent  water-level  by  deepening  the  bed  and 
making  such  defences  in  certain  places  along  the  banks  as 
to  enable  the  water  itself  thereafter  to  maintain  the 
depth  by  scour  in  flood  times. 

Another  means  is  the  storage  and  regulation  of  the 
excess  of  water  over  and  above  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  river  when  its  bed  has  been  duly  lowered,  and  means 
taken  to  prevent  accumulation  of  the  detritus  in  other 
places  than  those  provided  for  it ;  but  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  in  connection  with  river  improvements,  has  not 
always  been  considered  in  its  due  relation  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  things.  The  storage  required  is  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  required  for  the  supply  of  towns, 
except  subsidiarily,  and  for  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  water  to  be  dealt  with ;  it  is  rather  the  regula- 
tion of  the  flow  of  the  excessive  rainfalls  than  the  abso- 
lute conservation  which  is,  in  this  case,  the  object  of 
"  storage,"  and  this  takes  it  out  of  the  category  of  those 
impossibilities  which  have  sometimes  been  said  to  exist 
in  this  matter.  The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  ascertained 
is  the  quantity  of  water  the  river  will  carry  off  iu  every 
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l^art  when  its  regimen  lias  been  restored  and  amended 
through  those  lands  which  are  liable  to  floods ;  and  then 
to  regard  the  storage  and  regulation  of  the  flow  of  the 
remainder. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  are  separate  questions;  but 
they  cannot  be  so,  and  unless  they  be  considered  together, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  before  anything  is  done  in  the 
improvement  of  the  river  itself,  it  may  well  be  appre- 
hended that  either  too  much  or  too  little  will  be  done  in 
that  respect.  The  apprehension  lies  not  so  much  against 
the  engineer  as  against  the  politician,  who  may,  perhaps, 
limit  his  view  of  the  water  question,  in  respect  of  floods,, 
to  the  improvement  of  rivers  only,  regardless  of  the  con- 
current question  of  the  regulation  of  that  further  quantity 
of  water  which  the  rivers  cannot  carry  off  as  fast  as  it 
falls.  If  he  do  the  one  thing  only,  he  will  have  to  make 
an  undue  interference  with  existing  water  rights  in  the 
river,  and,  besides  that,  he  may  damage  the  adjoining 
land  in  dry  times  more  than  would  be  compensated  by 
their  relief  from  floods.  By  this,  too  much  would  be 
done ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  rights  be  duly 
respected,  and  at  the  same  time  the  required  moisture  in 
the  adjoining  lands  be  maintained  in  dry  weather,  too 
little  would  be  done,  for  floods  would  still  be  frequent ; 
and  the  water  question  is  rot  one  in  which  a  given  ex- 
penditure of  money  confers  a  benefit  strictly  in  proportion 
to  its  amount. 

In  considering  the  question  as  a  whole,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  be  considered  downwards  from 
tlie  summit  of  every  hill,  and  a  comparison  should  be 
made  between  the  original  and  natural  state  of  things 
and  their  state  to-day  under  the  requirements  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  higher 
portions  of  the  land  we  inhabit  have  been  denuded  of 
their  finer  particles  and  fragments  by  the  force  of  water, 
filling  in  the  first  place  as  rain,  Avbich  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  carried  down  towards  the  sea.  Whether 
this  has  always  been  so  or  not,  it  is  certainly  true  of  tho 
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present  time  and  circumstances,  and  may  without  doubt 
Toe  said  to  have  been  true  of  the  circumstances  of  river 
basins  before  men  became  the  proprietors  of  the  land. 
It  is  between  that  time  and  the  present  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  institute  a  comparison,  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
owners  of  the  higher  lands  should,  in  justice  and  reason, 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  lower  lands  from  floods. 
The  denial  of  the  upland  proprietor  that  he  contributes 
in  any  way  to  the  injury  of  the  lower  lands,  and  that  he 
only  transmits  what  faUs  upon  his  land  by  no  act  of  his 
own,  holds  good  in  respect  of  the  water,  but  of  the  water 
only.    If  the  upland  proprietor  allows  the  soil  and  frag- 
ments of  his  land  to  be  discharged  into  the  river,  he  does 
not  exercise  the  power  he  possesses  to  maintain  his 
property  without  injury  to  his  neighbour.    It  is  not  to 
the  point,  and  does  not  satisfy  the  sense  of  justice,  to  say 
that  he  cannot  prevent  the  soil  being  washed  away  by 
the  rains  in  the  natural  way.    He  claims  to  exercise  a 
right  over  the  soil,  and  the  sole  right,  to  the  exclusion  of 
whomsoever,  and  it  could  easHy  be  shown,  as  against  him 
that  if  he  wiU  he  can  keep  the  soil  and  Aihns  of  his  land 
upon  his  own  premises.     That  he  will  not  go  to  the 
expense  of  doing  this  is  reasonable  enough,  but  it  spoils 
his  argument  that  he  does  not  contribute  to  the  injury  of 
his  neighbour. 

To  revert  to  the  original  order  of  things,  the  natural 
conditions  are  that  the  de6r/s  of  the  higher  lands  is  washed 
down  into  the  river  by  the  rain,  but  also  under  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  river  it  was  carried  towards  the  sea, 
much  of  it  being  spread  out  and  deposited  along  the 
valleys  by  the  heavier  rains,  raising  the  land  into  the 
present  meadows.  Many  proofs  of  this  are  found  m  the 
excavations  which  have  been  made  for  sowers,  bridge 
foundations,  and  other  works  in  valleys,  where  old  roads 
and  implements  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  several 
feet  below  the  present  surface— as  much  as  5ft.,  certainly. 
This  of  course,  amounts,  even  in  one  river-basin,  to  a 
vast' quantity  of  earth  deposited  in  the  valley,  but 
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probably  much  more  has  been  carried  down  into  the  sea 
by  the  river,  the  heavier  rains  causing  such  a  scour  along 
the  bed  as  to  maintain  a  sufficient  channel. 

The  extent  to  which  a  weir  influences  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  river  above  it— the  amplitude  of  the  back- 
water—can be  found  approximately  for  any  weir,  the 
circumstances  of  which  are  known,  together  with  those  of 
the  river.    The  accompanying  sketch  is  a  section  of  such 


Fig.  55. 

part  of  the  river  above  a  weir  as  is  influenced  by  the 
backwater,  the  vertical  scale  being  greatly  disproportionate 
to  the  horizontal. 

If  A  B  represent  the  surface  of  the  river  in  its  original 
state,  and  a  weir  or  dam  be  erected  in  the  position  shown, 
the  water  will  pass  over  it  at  a  height  C  due  to  the 
quantity  and  the  length  of  the  weir.  If  from  that  height 
C  a  hue  be  drawn  horizontally  backwards  until  it  cuts 
the  surface  of  the  original  flow  at  D,  as  represented  by 
the  dotted  line  C  D,  that  distance,  from  C  to  D,  will  be 
about  half  the  distance  to  which  the  surface  of  the  water 
m  a  regular  channel  will  be  influenced  by  the  erection  of 
the  weir;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  bo  so  influenced  as  far  up 
as  the  point  E,  twice  the  distance  C  D.  The  authorities 
give  the  distance  C  E  as  being  from  1  •  5  to  1  •  9  times  tl.e 
distance  C  D  ;  but  if  twice  that  distance  be  taken,  it  will 
allow  a  margin  for  error,  and  will  give  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  backwater.  From  that  point  upwards  to  the  next 
weir  the  river  remains  uninfluenced  by  the  weir  below; 
but  it  is  only  in  rivers  with  considerable  fall,  or  where 
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there  are  but  few  weirs,  or  wlien  tlie  weir  raises  tlie 
height  of  the  water  but  little  above  its  original  level,  that 
there  is  any  great  length  of  river  thus  uninfluenced,  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  flow  of  the  river ;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weir  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  quantity 
of  water  coming  down  the  river  increases,  until,  in  a  very 
high  flood,  when  the  weir  becomes  drowned,  its  influence 
in  checking  the  flood  is  but  little. 

The  late  Mr.  E.  Leader  Williams  gave  evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Conser- 
vancy Boards  in  1877,  that  when  the  Severn  Navigation 
Commissioners  were  before  Parliament  for  authority  to 
construct  these  weirs  the  question  was  fought  over  for 
nearly  six  weeks,  and  the  result  was  that  he  arrived  at  a 
form  of  weir  which  not  only  pens  up  a  certain  quantity 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  but  facilitates  the  passing 
off  of  the  flood  water  as  well.    It  is  a  solid  weir,  with  a 
level  crest  from  end  to  end,  and  without  sluices  or  means 
of  passing  off  the  water  other  than  over  its  top.   The  back 
of  the  weir  is  rounded  off  to  a  parabolic  curve,  instead  of 
being,  as  most  weirs  of  the  kind  are,  flat  on  the  top. 
This  improved  form  gives  greater  velocity  to  the  water 
passino-  over  the  weir,  and  reduces  its  height  for  any 
given  quantity  passing  over.    This,  however,  is  not  the 
curious  point  to  which  allusion  is  made  above  ;  it  is  that 
before  a  weir  is  formed,  the  flood-water  runs  over  a  rough 
bed,  there  being  at  the  first  of  the  flood  but  little  water 
in  the  river— but  meaning,  presumably,  only  m  the  case 
of  the  Severn,  or  similai-  rivers— and,  therefore,  meeting 
with  great  obstruction  lo  its  flow  from  that  roughness ; 
whereas,  when  the  weir  is  erected,  it  forms  a  pool  of  com- 
paratively still  water  above  it,  through  which  the  flood 
passes  more  readily  than  it  did  before ;  indeed,  directly 
the  first  of  the  flood  touches  the  upper  end  of  the  pool,  it 
sets  in  motion  the  whole  mass  of  water,  and  it  is  discharged 
more  rapidly  than  it  would  bo  if  it  came  into  an  empty 

channel.  . 

This  was  supported  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Taunton,  the  engineer 
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of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  Navigation,  It  has  been 
proved  to  have  been  practically  so  on  the  Severn,  and 
that  is  much  to  the  point ;  but  it  would  not  be  justifiable 
to  consider  this  proposition  as  having  reference  to  rivers 
in  general.  In  order  to  still  further  reduce  the  height  of 
the  water  due  to  any  given  quantity  passing  over  the 
weir,  the  length  is  greatly  increased  by  constructing  it 
aslant  of  the  river  course,  making  it,  for  a  river  150ft. 
wide,  500ft.  long,  or  thereabouts ;  and  besides  the  effect 
which  the  increased  length  has  in  reducing  the  height  of 
the  water  passing  over  it,  the  form  in  which  the  back  of 
the  weir  is  constructed,  being  that  of  a  parabolic  curve, 
has  another  effect  in  the  same  direction,  for,  compared 
with  a  weir  which  has  a  flat  crest,  this  form  of  weir  causes 
an  increased  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  7. 
This  is  so  when  there  is  a  free  fall  over  the  weir,  but  in 
high  floods  the  boat  trafdc  passes  over  these  Severn  weirs 
instead  of  through  the  locks,  the  weirs  being  submerged 
and  the  water-surface  nearly  level. 

^  A  great  flood  in  a  river,  in  its  upper  part,  where  it  is  no 
bigger  than  a  brook,  albeit  a  large  one,  is  from  12  to  24 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  per  acre  of  the  few  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  ground  above  the  point  of  observation, 
and  from  which  the  water  flows ;  and  sometimes  it  is  as 
much  as  30  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre  from  relatively 
small  areas.  Excessive  rainfalls  are  but  partial  in  their 
extent  over  large  river  basins.  These  quantities  are 
known  because  it  is  here,  in  such  situations,  on  the  high 
ground  within  some  few  miles  of  the  extreme  watershed, 
and  within  the  few  thousand  acres  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
river  basin,  that  reservoirs  are  made  for  the  storage  of 
water  for  the  supply  of  towns  and  for  compensation  to 
mills,  and,  formerly,  for  feeding  the  canals  in  dry  seasons  ; 
and  these  reservoirs  have  afforded  opportunities  for 
measuring  the  flow  of  large  quantities  of  water  proceeding 
from  known  areas  of  ground.  When  a  reservoir  is  full,  the 
flood  may  be  measured  by  the  quantity  going  over  the 
waste  weir,  and  that  passing  at  the  same  time  through  tho 
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outlet  pipes,  and  wlien  the  water  in  tlie  reservoir  is  con- 
siderably below  the  top- water  level  on  the  commencement 
of  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  the  height  is  known  at  which  it 
stands  in  the  reservoir,  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  off 
the  ground  is  measured  by  the  capacity  of  that  portion  of 
the  reservoir  filled  up  in  the  time  observed,  and  as  it  is 
usually  known  what  quantity  of  water  is  contained  in 
each  foot  in  height  of  the  water-level,  the  volume  of  the 
flood  is  at  once  ascertained. 

If  the  volume  of  flood- water  per  minute  be  measured  at 
various  points  on  the  course  of  a  river  between  the  water- 
shed and  the  outfall,  it  will  be  found  to  be  much  greater 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  than  in  the  lower,  per 
acre  of  the  drainage  ground  down  to  the  point  of 
observation. 

Within  those  areas  appropriated  to  the  filling  of 
impounding  reservoirs  with  flood-water,  within,  that  is  to 
say,  an  area  of  ten  thousand  acres,  the  volume  of  a  flood 
may  be  from  24  or  30  to  12  or  15  cubic  feet  per  minute 
per  acre ;  but  at  the  outfall  of  a  river  a  great  flood  is  not 
more  than  1  or  2  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  few  instances  following. 

The  area  of  the  Thames  basin  above  the  tideway  is 
3,676  square  miles,  which  is  2,352,640  acres.  Mr.  Hawksley 
estimated  the  maximum  flood  in  the  Thames,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  "Water  Supply  Commission,  at  from 
20,000,000,000  gallons  in  a  day  to  25,000,000,000,  which 
would  be  from  2,222,222  to  2,777,777  cubic  feet  per 
minute :  and  if  we  take  the  mean  of  these  two  quantities 
it  would  be  2,500,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  1*06  cubic 
feot  per  minute  per  acre ;  or  if  we  take  the  extreme 
quantity  it  would  bo  1*17  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre. 
This  is  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  about  100  miles, 
not  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  but  a  general  line 
down  the  valley. 

At  the  Albert  Bridge,  near  Windsor,  Professor  W.  C. 
Unwin  gauged,  in  1875,  one  of  the  highest  floods  which 
had  occurred  there  for  many  years.    The  quantity  was 
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14,094  cubic  feet  per  second  {vide  Minutes  of  Proceed- 
ings Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  xlix.),  or  845,600  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

Mr.  Unwin  does  not  state  the  drainage  area  to  that 
point  of  the  river,  but  tracing  upon  the  map  of  the 
catchment  basins,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  a 
former  section,  a  line  from  that  point  to  the  watershed 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  dividing  oflF  the  lower  portion 
of  the  area,  there  appears  to  be  a  watershed  area  down 
to  that  point  of  1,700,000  acres,  and  according  to  this 
the  quantity  would  be  -5  cubic  foot  per  minute  per 
acre,  very  nearly.  The  distance  down  the  vaHey  is  about 
80  miles. 

On  the  Severn,  at  Worcester,  the  late  Mr.  E.  Leader 
WiUiams,  the  engineer  to  the  Severn  Navigation  Commis- 
sioners for  many  years,  gauged  the  highest  flood  he  had 
known  there  {vide  Evidence,  Eivers  Conservancy  Com- 
mission, 1877),  and  the  quantity  was  24,107  cubic  feet  per 
second,  or  1,446,420  cubic  feet  per  minute.  He  does  not 
state  the  watershed  area,  but  measuring  this  in  like 
manner  to  that  above  mentioned,  there  appears  to  be 
as  nearly  as  can  be  thus  made  out  2,000  square  miles 
or  1,280,000  acres,  which  gives  1-13  cubic  foot  per 
minute  per  acre.  The  distance  down  the  vaUey  is  about 
00  miles. 

On  the  Nene  at  Peterborough,  where  the  drainage  area 
IS,  according  to  Mr.  Beardmore's  tables,  620  square  miles 
or  396,800  acres,  Mr.  W.  Shelford  stated  to  the  British 
Association  at  the  Dublin  meeting  in  1878,  that  a  great 

nnn    'l-^'"'^''''''*''^  *°  ^"^^^  ^^^^  P^^'  ^^cond,  or 

480,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  would  be  1  -  2  cubic 
loot  per  minute  per  acre  of  the  drainage  area.  This  is  at 
about  50  miles  below  the  extreme  watershed. 

On  the  Witham,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  reported  to  the 
Drainage  Committee  in  1877,  that  the  area  draining  into 
the  river  at  Boston  (at  the  Grand  Sluice)  is  504,000  acres, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  floods  to  be  provided  for 
during  periods  of  continuous  rainfall  would  be  318,000 
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cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  -631  cubic  foot  per  minute  per 
acre.    This  is  at  about  60  miles  below  tbe  extreme  water-  | 

slied.  _ 

On  tbe  Shannon,  at  Killaloe,  it  appears,  from  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  James  Lynam  before  the  British  Association 
ia  1878  that  the  area  of  the  catchment  basin  is  4,0UU 
square  miles,  or  2,560,000  acres,  and  Mr.  Kobeit  Manmng 
said  that  the  maximum  discharge  there  was  1,600,00(> 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  would  be  •  625  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  acre.  The  distance  from  the  extreme  water- 
shed is  140  miles.  ^  w  + 

Mr  Bateman  said  of  the  same  river,  before  the  Water 
Supply  Commission,  that  he  had  had  occasion,  m  mves- 
tio-atino-  the  inundations  there,  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
maximum  flood  to  be  provided  for  in  all  the  rivers  in  the 
basin  of  the  Shannon,  and  from  information  ^J^^h  he 
received  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  engineer  of  the  Board  ot 
Works  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
from  his  (Mr.  Bateman's)  own  measurements  of  the  maxi 
mum  floods  in  several  parts  of  the  Shannon,  he  found  that 
1  cubic  foot  per  minute  from  each  acre  is  a  very  consider- 
able flood,  and  that  there  is  no  river  falling  into  the 
Shannon,   even  when  the  volume  of  the  Aood  is  no 
checked  by  any  lakes,  which  very  material  y  ^^o<3_^fi<^« 
amount  of  flood.    There  is  no  river  which  sends  down 
more  than  1-54  cubic  foot  per  minute  from  each  acre  ot 

^'Iwames  Dillon  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  before  mentioned,  on  works  he  had 
carried  out  on  the  Upper  Inny  river,  ^^^^'^^^^^ 
the  catchment  basin  is  273  square  miles,  or  1'^>.00'^  '^^^^^ 
iu  which  he  said  that  he  had  measured  tloods  there  of 
•  4896  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre,  being  nearly  the 
same  as  the  flood  gauged  by  Mr.  Ilnwin,  at  Windsor 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquiro  respecting  the  drainage  of  the  district  traversed 
bv^he  river  Barrow  and  its  tributaries,  m  Ireland,  m 
1885  Mr.  Eobert  Manning  gave  evidence  of  the  maximum 
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quantify  of  water  flowing  from  very  large  areas  durino- 
floods,  as  follows:  Lough  Neagh,  411,520  acres,  0-51 
cubic  foot  per  minute  per  acre;  Woodford  Eiver,  101  455 
acres,  1-12  cubic  feet;  Brosna  Eiver,  a  tributary  of 'the 
Shannon,  285,000  acres,  0-72  cubic  foot  per  minute  per 
acre  m  the  year  1876,  0-83  cubic  foot  in  1852,  0-93 
cubic  foot  in  1851,  and  from  that  time  to  1885  there  had 
been  no  greater  flood  than  this. 

In  the  Ballinamore  and  Ballyconnell  district,  90,000 
acres,  the  quantity  was  1-12  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
acre,  and  from  a  small  area  of  3,200  acres  in  the  Dun- 
moran  district,  county  Sligo,  the  quantity  was  3-60  cubic 
feet. 

The  largest  estimate  I  remember  to  have  been  made  of 
the  probable  quantity  of  water  which  might  be  produced 
by  a  maximum  flood  at  or  near  the  outfall  of  a  great  river 
IS  that  made  by  Mr.  Bateman  in  respect  of  the  Severn  at 
Grloucester,  which  was  2  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre  of 
the  drainage  ground. 

_  There  is  a  reservoir  at  the  head  of  the  river  Churnet 
in  North  Staffordshire,  which  was  constructed  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  compensation  to  mills  for  the  abstraction 
ot  springs  elsewhere  which  formerly  flowed  into  the 
Lhurnet. 

The  watershed  area  is  6,500  acres,  and  notwithstanding 
that  all  the  water  passes  through  the  reservoir,  the  waste 
weir  was  made  only  60ft.  long,  while  the  greatest  depth 
of  water  was  but  40ft.,  and  the  area  of  the  resei-voir  about 
40  acres. 

It  was  therefore,  soon  filled  up,  and  while  it  was  full, 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1862,  a  flood  occurred,  which  rose 
upon  the  waste-weir  to  the  height  of  from  4ft.  6in.  to  5ft 

This  of  course,  is  a  depth  far  beyond  any  depths 
which  have  been  experimented  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  from  the  observed  depth;  but 
as  the  weir  had  a  clear  drop  of  from  1ft.  to  2ft.,  and  the 
waste-water  course  sloped  away  from  the  weir  rather 
steeply  through  the  end  of  the  bank,  it  may  not  bo  inap- 
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propriate  to  the  occasion  to  apply  a  co-efficient  of  -5  in 
the  equation. 

Q  =  c  X  o^V  cl  X  Zc? 

in  which 

c=    -5,  the  co-efficient, 

-  4-5,  the  depth  of  water, 
I  =  60,  the  length  of  the  weir, 
and  Q  =  the  quantity  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 

This  being  so, 

Q  =  -5  X  5^-  X  2-12  X  GO  X  4-5  =  1,520 
To  this  must  he  added  the  quantity  going  through 
two  outlet  pipes,  one  3ft.  diameter,  and  the  other  iSin., 
which  together  would  discharge   250   cubic  feet  per 
second,  miking  in  all  1,776,  or  106,500  cubic  feet  per 

"^Tht drainage  area  is  more  than  0,500  acres;  but  as 
there  were  within  the  area,  above  the  reservoir  a  small 
reservoir  and  two  niilWams,  which  together  had  belong- 
ina-  to  them  about  500  acres,  the  area  to  be  taken  for  the 
flood-ratio  should  be  0,000  acres,  and  dividing  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  per  minute,  as  above  stated  by  this  area,  the 
quantity  would  be  17-70,  or,  say,  18  cubic  feet  per  minute 

Thus'' a  great  flood,  reckoned  per  acre  of  the  ground 
from  which  it  flows,  varies  much  between  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  a  river-basin,  if  in  the  latter  case  the 
whole  river  be  gauged;  but  for  any  separate  smaller  area 
near  the  outfall  the  quantity  per  acre  would,  of  course 
be  much  greater,  and  might  to  some  extent  resemble  that 
proceeding  from  an  equal  area  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin,  in  some  rivers,  but  not  in  all,  as  may  be  seen  m 
the  two  diagrams.  .  , 

In  those  characteristics  wliich  influence  the  magnitude 
of  floods,  no  two  rivers  of  nearly  the  same  length  could 
differ  more  than  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  111  the  upper- 
third  portions  of  the  watershed  areas  above  thetidewa), 
althouo-h  for  the  lower  two-tlurds  the  respective  falls  are 
not  very  dissimilar,  being  in  the  Thames  rather  less  and 
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in  the  Severn  rather  more  than  2ft.  per  mile  for  100  miles 
above  the  tideway,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  two  diagrams 
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here  given  (Figs.  56  and  57),  the  scales  being  the  same 
m  both. 

s  2 
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Eeferring  to  diagram  No.  56,  if  a  position  be  taken  np 
at  a  point  either  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  Severn,  or 
on  theVyrnwy,  within  an  average  distance  of  10  miles 
from  the  watershed,  it  will  be  at  a  height  of  about  500  ft. 

above  the  sea-level. 

The  watershed  is,  on  the  one  hand,  1,550ft.  above  the 

assumed  point  of  observation;  and  on  the  other,  l,2o0ft. ; 

and  between  these  two  great  general  heights  of  watershed 

there  is  a  pass  which  is  250ft.  above  the  assumed  point; 

and  the  length  round  that  watershed  is  more  than  50  miles, 

and  its  average  height  may  be  about  1,100ft.  above  the 

point  mentioned. 

Thus  then,  the  surface  is  very  steep,  and  the  rain- 
water descends  in  streams  which  fall  500ft.  or  600ft.  in 
the  first  10  miles  ;  in  the  second  10  miles,  200ft. ;  m  the 
third,  120ft. ;  in  the  fourth,  60ft. ;  in  the  fifth,  30ft. ;  and 
forwards  to  Worcester,  a  distance  of  80  miles  or  so,  the  fall 
is  a  little  more  than  2ft.  per  mile :  that  is,  the  general  rate 
of  inclination  of  the  valley,  but  the  river  itself  varies  m 
different  parts  of  its  course  both  above  and  below  that 
average,  having  in  some  parts  accumulations  of  gravel 
and  other  de6m,and  in  others  hard  benches  of  rock  across 
its  "bed 

The  Thames  falls  but  110ft.  in  the  first  10  miles,  fating 
a  general  average  of  its  branches;  67ft.  in  the  second 
10  miles;  37ft.  in  the  third;  22ft.  in  the  fourth;  and 
forward  to  Teddington  the  average  fall  is  somewhat  less 

than  2ft.  per  mile.  „  ,     o.  •  + 

The  ground  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Severn  consists  ot 

the  hard  impervious  Silurian  rocks. 

The  Thames  comes  from  the  Oolite  and  other  pervious 
grounds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin,  running  over  a 
tract  of  Oxford  clay,  and  then  crossing  the  outcrops  ot  the 
o-reensand  and  chalk,  the  area  of  these  permeable  strata 
being  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  of  the  basin  above  tho 
tideway;  and  as  they  absorb  a  great  deal  of  the  rain- 
water and  give  it  out  gradually  during  dry  seasons,  th^ 
stream  is  comparatively  strong  all  through  the  summer. 
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The  Severn  is  soon  np  and  soon  down,  but  in  the  Thames 
there  is  a  more  even  flow. 

It  is  very  important  to  regard  floods  with  reference  to 
their  frequency,  as  well  as  their  magnitude.  A  few 
examples  of  maximum  floods  are  given  above,  but  they 
■are  such  as  occur  very  seldom,  and  mostly  in  winter, 
while  floods  of  less  magnitude  and  greater  frequency  do 
more  harm  in  the  long-run. 

Mr.  James  Lynam  said  (British  Association,  Section  Gr, 
1878)  of  the  Shannon  floods,  that  the  small  floods  had 
occurred  every  year  and  in  every  month.  They  kept  the 
land  saturated  and  cold  during  March,  April,  and  May, 
■which  prevented  the  growth  of  good  grass,  and  promoted 
the  growth  of  sedge  and  weeds.  The  herbage  grows  only 
late  in  the  season,  and  is  late  coming  to  maturity,  and 
the  mowing  of  the  crop  is  thrown  back  into  the  rainy 
season. 

In  the  large  flat  meadows  there  are  three  qualities  of 
land,  one  letting  at  £2  to  £3  an  acre  Irish,  which  would 
be  at  24s.  to  36s.  an  acre  English,  the  second  letting  at 
£4  to  £5  joer  Irish  acre,  the  third '  letting  at  £G  to  £8 
an  acre.    (The  Irish  acre  =  la.  2r.  19p.  English.) 

The  difference  in  the  values  of  the  meadows  results,  not 
from  any  difi'erence  in  the  soil  itself,  but  from  a  difference 
of  the  levels  of  the  lands. 

The  lands  of  the  highest  rents  are  9in.  to  15in.  higher 
than  the  others,  and  are  above  water  a  month  earlier  in 
the  spring.  The  sedgy,  weedy  meadows  are  the  lowest  by 
some  inches,  and  are  saturated  longer  than  the  others. 

The  kindness  of  the  soil  of  these  is  evinced  in  many 
places,  for  on  examining  it  closely  numerous  plants  Jf 
clover,  and  some  fine  species  of  grass  are  seen,  healthy, 
but  small  and  distant ;  and  if  these  lands  were  freed  from 
saturation  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  clover 
and  fine  grass  would  flourish  and  extend. 

Mr.  Brundcll,*  in  his  evidence  before  the  Elvers  Con- 
servancy Commission  in   1877,  said  that  011  the  river 
♦  B.  S.  Brundell,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.; 
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Don  the  works  lie  liad  carried  out  there  would  not  prevent 
the  land  being  submerged  by  such  a  flood  as  occurred  m 
July  1872,  but  it  was  safe  against  the  more  injurious 

summer  floods. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  storage 
of  water  in  reservoirs  and  the  prevention  of  floods  in  the 
sense  that  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  the  other 
must  necessarily  follow,  because  reservoirs  cannot  be 
made  large  enough  to  effect  that  wholly ;  it  must,  indeed 
be  effected  chiefly  by  the  lowering  of  the  water-level  oi 
the  river;  but  nevertheless  there  is  a  dependence  of  one 
on  the  other  to  a  certain  extent. 

Neither  is  there  any  practical  reason  why  a  nver  may 
not  carry  off  flood-waters  and  yet  be  navigable,  m  cases 
where  both  purposes  are  desired.  Duality  of  purpose  is 
not  new  in  engineering  works,  but  rather  it  is  of  every- 
day occurrence. 


(  } 


SECTION  XXVII. 

Storage  of  Flood-waters. 

To  stand  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  valley,  by  the 
river,  and  consider  how  the  injurious  effects  of  floods  can 
be  prevented,  any  reservoir  for  that  purpose  would  seem 
to  need  to  be  preposterously  large,  to  have  any  effect  there. 
But  that  is  not  the  point  from  which  the  question  shouhl 
be  regarded ;  it  would  be  beginning  at  the  wrong  end ; 
rather,  let  every  thousand  acres  downwards  from  the 
watershed  be  considered  separately,  or  at  most  in  areas  of  a 
few  thousand  acres  together,  and  making  sure  provision 
for  the  floods  of  each,  proceed  step  by  step  towards  the 
middle  and  lower  portion  of  the  valley. 

It  is  said  that  in  France  this  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed since  the  year  1856  with  regard  to  the  valleys  of 
the  Seine,  the  Ehone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne  (vide 
Foreign  Abstracts,  Minutes  Proc.  Inst.C.E.,  vol.  Ixvi., 

On  the  Insufficiency  of  Eeservoirs  for  Diminishiug 
the  Danger  of  Floods,"  by  M.  Gros),  and  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Garonne  a  reservoir  capacity  of  720,000,000  cubic 
yards  would  be  required  "  to  protect  Toulouse  "  from  a 
flood  similar  to  one  which  occurred  there  in  1875,  and  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  reservoirs  which  had  been  proposed 
for  providing  against  floods  in  these  vast  areas  must  be 
abandoned.  No  doubt  the  French  engineei-s  have  suffi- 
cient reason  for  coming  to  this  conclusion,  on  this  scale 
of  things. 

The  Seine,  as  appears  upon  a  geographical  map  of 
France,  is  400  miles  long,  and  drains  30,000  square  miles ; 
the  Loire  is  530  miles  long,  and  drains  45,000  square  miles ; 
and  the  Garonne  is  300  miles,  draining  32,000  square 
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miles,  and  the  Elione  35,000  square  miles  in  France  besides 
a  further  tract  in  Switzerland ;  indeed,  these  four  rivers 
appear  to  drain  about  two- thirds  of  the  whole  country. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  river-conservancy  in  England 
the  requirements  are  less  grand.  Here  we  have  in 
England  and  Wales  but  58,186  square  miles  altogether, 
divided  into  211  distinct  watershed  areas  or  river-basins. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  not  injuriously  affected  by 
floods.  The  number  is  made  up  by  54  draining  7,046 
square  miles  towards  the  south  coast,  being  an  average 
of  130  square  miles ;  30  draining  towards  the  east  coast, 
an  area  of  16,084  square  miles,  the  average  being  536  ; 
29  draining  towards  the  north-east  coast,  an  area  of  13,291 
square  miles,  being  an  average  of  457;  17  towards  the 
north-west  coast,  draining  an  area  of  2,345  square  miles, 
or  an  average  of  138  ;  and  81  on  the  west  coast,  draining 
19,029  square  miles,  or  an  average  of  236  square  miles  each. 

Even  these  are  large  areas,  and  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  acres  is  a  very  small  part  of  some  of  them,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  flow  ofl'  the  ground  of  excessive 
rainfalls  on  any  such  area  would  do  but  little  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  floods  in  the  lower  part  of  such  large  areas. 
But  it  stands  good  for  its  own  position,  and  if  it  deals 
with  floods  upon  its  own  area  it  is  an  effectual  work,  so 
far ;  and  the  effect  may  be  extended  downwards  to  any 
distance  to  which  favourable  sites  extend. 

Where  the  provision  for  regulating  floods  can  be  com- 
bined with  a  useful  reservoir  the  expense  would  be  very 
much  less. 

An  example  has  been  given  of  a  reservoir  and  of  a 
regulating  dam,  each  made  separately,  the  reservoir  to 
contain  46,000,000  cubic  feet  for  a  drainage  area  of  2,000 
acres  whore  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  33in.,  and  the 
dam  to  contain  12,000,000  cubic  feet  per  thousand  acres  of 
tho  drainage  area  irrespective  of  annual  rainfall. 

Let  an  example  now  be  taken  in  which  the  two  arc 
combined:  Tho  rainstorm  producing  4in.  in  depth  of 
water,  of  which  a  quantity  equivalent  to  3in.  in  depth 
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mig-lit  flow  into  tlie  regulating  clam  in  a  short  time,  was 
taken  in  the  preceding  examples  as  proceeding  from 
1,000  acres  of  ground;  but  it  might  extend  over  the 
whole  2,000  acres  taken  as  the  drainage  area  in  the 
example  of  the  reservoir,  and  in  that  case  24,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  would  have  to  be  provided  for  in  addition  to 
the  46,000,000  of  the  reservoir,  making  together  70,000,000 
cubic  feet.  This  would  be  impounded  bv  an  embank- 
ment 70ft.  high. 

The  quantities  of  earthwork  in  embankments  of  dif- 
ferent heights  on  the  same  site  are  proportionate  to  the 
cubes  of  the  heights,  if  to  the  height  of  the  bank  itself  be 
added  a  height  equal  to  the  width  of  the  top  of  the  bank 
divided  by  the  ratios  of  the  two  slopes  added  together ; 
thus,  if  the  slopes  are  3  to  1  and  2  to  1  respectively  inside 
and  outside,  and  the  top  width  of  the  bank  is  20ft 

20  '' 
^— =  4ft.  to  be  added  to  the  actual  height  of  the 

embankment  to  find  the  apex  in  which  the  prolongation 
of  the  two  slopes  would  meet,  and  to  which  point  the 


height  is  to  be  measured.  Fig.  58  being  a  cross-section, 
and  Fig.  59  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  embankment,  the 


cubic  contents  arc- 


L  X  H  X  -I- 
2x3 


In  many  embankments  some  part  of  the  ground  towards 
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the  middle  of  the  bank  is  more  or  less  flat,  hut  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  quantities  of  earthwork  m 
embankments  of  different  heights,  the  side  slopes  may  be 
assumed  to  meet  in  a  point,  somewhat  lower  than  tJie 
actual  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  middle  of  the  bank. 
If  there  are  on  a  particular  site  80,860  cubic  yards  m  an 
embankment  60ft.  high  above  this  point,  there  would  be 
in  one  70ft.  high-adding  in  each  case  4ft  for  the  apex— 
f64y  •  (74)'  •  •  80,860  :  125,000  cubic  yards,  and,  deduct- 
in  o-  the  puddle  wall,  the  embankment  would  be  116  000^ 
cubic  yaids,  for  a  storage-room  of  46,000,000  cubic  feet 
with  the  addition  of  a  space  of  24,000,000  cubic  feet  to 
receive  a  flood  from  2,000  acres.  ^  ^ 

The  water  coming  into  the  46,000,000  cubic  feet  space 
would  be  discharged  by  the  same  valves  and  m  the  same 
manner  as  has  been  described,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  valve-tower  would  be  10ft.  higher,  and  the  ^vater 
which  would  rise  into  the  upper  space  of  24,000,000  cubic 
feet  would  be  discharged  by  a  separate  sluice,  nearer  the 
end  of  the  bank,  at  the  level  at  which  the  waste-weir 
would  otherwise  be  laid,  and  by  the  same  means  as  was 
before  described  for  a  separate  dam,  there  being  for  this 
discharge  a  separate  culvert ;  and  it  might  advantageously 
be  placed  near  that  end  of  the  embankment  at  which  the 
bye-wash  would  be  made,  and  might  discharge  into  it 

The  sill  of  the  sluice  would  be  laid  at  a  depth  of  lOit. 
below  the  assumed  top-water  level  of  the  flood  space 
leaving  the  lower  space,  or  reservoir  proper,  intact ;  but 
the  invert  of  the  culvert  should  be  laid  a  foot  lower.  In 
the  other  case  the  height  of  the  sluice-openmg  was- 
described  to  be  greater  than  the  width ;  in  this  one  the 
width  should  be  the  greater,  and  it  may  conveniently  be 
made  twice  the  height. 

In  this  reservoir  there  would  be  a  depth  of  lOft.  above 
the  level,  which  would  otherwise  be  the  top-water  level, 
to  contain  a  flood,  instead  of  its  running  away  over  the 
waste-weir  otherwise  provided  at  the  height  which  allo^^s. 
46  000  000  cubic  feet  of  water  to  accumulate  before  an} 
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passes  over  it.  The  top-water  level  is  10ft.  liigher,  and 
the  top  of  the  bank  is  6ft.  higher  still. 

Tids  provision  of  24,000,000  cubic  feet  of  space  for  a 
flood  stands  instead  of  the  provision  of  a  waste-weir  and 
bye-wash,  which,  logically,  are  iinnecessary.  But  to  run 
no  risk  let  them  be  provided,  although  they  will  not  be 
rec[uired,  in  all  probability.  But  they  need  not  be  so 
capacious  as  if  no  such  flood-space  were  provided.  Let 
them  be  of  half  the  capacity.  The  estimate  would  then 
stand  thus : — 

Quantity.  Price. 

s.    d.  £ 

Clearing  the  seat  of  the  embankment..  15,600  sq.  yd.  0  2  130' 
Excavation  of  the  puddle  trench..     ..    13,000  c.  yd.    5    0  3,250 

Clay  puddle   22,000     „        2    6  2,750 

Embankment   110,000     „        1    6  8,700 

Eoad  on  top  of  embankment  ..  ..  1,000  sq.  yd.  2  0  100 
Covering  the  inner  slope  -with  stone  . .      9 , 000     „        2    0  900 

Soiling  the  outer  slope   7,200     „        0    2  60 

Excavation  for  culverts  and  valve-tower     5 , 000  c.  yd.    4    0    1 , 000 

Ditto  for  bye- wash   2,000     „        10  100 

Concrete  in  foundations   500     „        6    0  150 

Ditto  in  bye-wash   1,200     „        7    0  420 

Brickwork  in  culverts  and  valve-tower         900     „      24    0  1,080 

CTravel  puddle   800     „        4    0  160 

Stone  sills,  caps,  coping,  &c   1,200  c.  ft.       2    0  120 

Valves,  sluice,  and  other  ironwork    300 

Footbridge    200 

Gauge- weir    100 

19,520 

Contingencies    1 , 980 

21,500 

Land  and  fencing   6 , 500 

£28,000 

Adding  to  this  a  sum  of  £3,000  for  expenses  other  than 
those  of  works  and  land,  the  cost  of  the  combined  reser- 
voir and  regulating  dam  in  this  situation  would  be 
£31,000,  and  deducting  the  cost  of  the  reservoir  alone,  as- 
found  before — viz.,  £22,000 — the  cost  of  the  provision  for 
floods  thus  combined  with  a  storage  reservoir  would  be 
£4  10s.  per  acre,  or  equivalent  to  a  yearly  contribution, 
at  5  per  cent.,  of  4s.  6cL  per  acre. 
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Tliirty-tliree  inclies  annual  rainfall,  adopted  in  the 
example  of  a  storage  reservoir,  is  not  far  from  the  average 
of  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  but  the  average  of 
the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  river-basins  is 
greater. 

The  work  about  which  these  general  remarks  are  made 
can  be  practically  dealt  with  in  no  other  way  than  by 
taking  each  case  as  it  arises  with  its  attendant  circum- 
stances ;  but  we  may  give  one  other  example,  with  a  more 
extended  area  and  a  greater  rainfall,  where  the  area  is 
3,000  acres  or  a  little  more,  and  the  avera<:e  annual  rain- 
fall is  a  third  greater  than  tliat  before  asbumed,  i.e.,  where 
it  is  44in.  Here  the  mean  of  three  consecniive  years  of 
least  rainfall  would  be  about  36in.,  and  deducting  12in. 
for  evaporation,  &c.,  the  available  annual  depth  is  24in. 
This  yields,  by  means  of  a  reservoir,  a  daily  quantity  the 
year  round  of  720,000  cubic  feet.  If  one-third  be  dis- 
charged into  the  stream,  there  are  left  for  supply  480,000 
cubic  feet  per  day,  or  3,000,000  gallons. 

Where  there  is  this  amount  of  rainfall  there  will  pro- 
bably be  a  greater  number  of  wet  days  than  where  the 
amount  is  but  33in.,  and  the  number  of  days'  supply  the 
reservoir  should  hold  would  therefore  be  less.  Let  it  be 
assumed  that  150  days  would  be  in  this  case  the  proper 
length  of  time  during  which  the  storage  must  be  de- 
pended upon.  This  would  indicate  a  reservoir  capacity 
of  108,000,000  cubic  feet. 

If  the  same  proportions  be  followed  as  before,  this 
quantity  would  be  contained  in  a  reservoir  having  a 
depth  of  72ft.  at  the  site  of  the  embankment ;  but  let  tho 
depth  be  taken  at  74ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  bank  at 
80ft.  The  top  width  of  the  other  banks  is  assumed^  to  be 
20ft ;  in  this  one  let  the  top  width  be  24ft.,  or  if  the 
20ft.  bo  retained,  let  the  quantity  of  earth  equivalent  to 
the  extra  4ft.  be  added  in  benches  on  the  outer  slope. 
The  embankment  Avould  then  contain,  after  deducting 
tho  puddle- wall,  174,000  cubic  yards,  and  the  estimate 
for  this  reservoir  would  be  as  follows  : — 
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Quantity.  Price. 

Clearing  tlie  seat  of  the  embankment . .    21 , 600  sq.  3  d.    0    2  180 

Excavation  of  the  puddle  trench . .     ..    20,400  c  yd    5    0  ."5  100 

Clay  puddle                                        32,400     „        2    6  4^050 

Embankment   .                                   174,000     „        1    6  13,050 

Koad  on  top  of  embankment                     1,200  sq.  yd.    2    0  120 

Covering  the  inner  slope  with  stone  ..    13,000     „        2    0  1  300 

Soiling  tiiG  outer  slope                            9,600     „        0    2  '  SO 

Excavation  for  culvert  and  valve-tower      5,500  c.  yd.    4    0  1100' 

Ditto  for  bye-wash                                  6,000     „        l    0  \s00 

Concrete  iu  foundations                              550     „        6    0  165 

Ditto  in  bye-wash                                  3,200             7    0  1  120 

Brickwork  in  culvert  and  valve-tower..      1,000     „      24    0  l'200' 

Gravel  piiddle                                          900     „        4    0  '18O 

Stone  sills,  caps,  coping,  &c                      2,000  c.  ft.      2    0  200 

Valves,  &c   270 

Footbridge                                                  [\     \\     \\     '[  230 

Uauge-weir    2oo 

n  ■  28,840 
Contingencies    2 , 860 

T  1  •  31'700 
Land  and  fencing    9  ^qq 

£41,000 

To  this,  for  other  expenses  than  those  of  works  and 
land,  let  £4,000  be  added,  making  £45,000.  This,  for  a 
storage  of  108,000,000  cubic  feet,  would  be  about'  £420 
per  million. 

To  complete  the  form  in  which  we  desire  to  put  this 
question  of  water-storage  combined  with  flood-reo-ulation 
let  now  24,000,000  cubic  feet  of  space  be  addecf  to  this 
reservoir,  which  is  assumed  to  be  of  suitable  capacity  for 
an  area  of  3,000  acres,  and  an  average  annual  rainfall  of 
44in.,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  assumed  that  one  rain- 
storm in  any  district  of  a  few  square  miles  amounts  to 
4in.  in  depth  over  an  area  of  2,000  acres  only ;  and  that, 
of  this  depth,  three-fourths  run  directly  ofif  the  ground' 
making  24,000,000  to  be  added  to  108,000,000,  or  together 
requiring  a  space  of  132,000,000  cubic  feet.  ° 

This  would  be  impounded  by  an  embankment  86ft. 
high,  which  would  contain,  after  deducting  the  puddle- 
wall,  214,000  cubic  yards,  and  the  whole  cost  of  this 
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reservoir,  with  the  addition  of  the  flood-space  above 
nientioned,  would  be  £45,000  ^^\-^'^''\^\^^''%^? 
which  may  he  added  £5,000,  making  £50,000.  Ihis 
reservoir  woukl  equalise  and  render  useful  the  streams  of 
3.000  acres  of  ground,  and  the  addition  of  the  flood-space 
would  protect  that  area  from  any  demand  for  contribution 
towards  the  funds  of  a  river  conservancy. 

If  the   supply  of  water  from  the  reservoir,  viz 
3  000,000  gallons  per  day,  pays  for  its  construction  and 
attendant  Expenses,  the  cost  of  this  flood  protection  would 
be  very  small,  being  £5,000  for  3,000  acres. 
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SECTION  XXVIIL 
Eelief  of  Land  from  Floods. 

The  question  of  relieving  lands  from  floods  onght,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  considered  acre  by  acre  downward 
from  the  top  of  every  hill,  for  tlie  purpose  of  seeing 
-whetlier  and  to  what  extent  the  excessive  rainfalls  may 
he  prevented  from  descending  into  the  valley  too  sud- 
denly, and  in  what  manner  that  should  be  done,  should  it 
be  possible  to  effect  the  object  by  any  such  means ;  and  if 
not,  to  see  what  provision  is  necessary  in  the  valley  itself, 
by  waj'  of  removing  obstructions  in  a  river-course,  or 
enlarging  it,  or  limiting  the  lateral  spread  of  the  waters 
by  embankments,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two  latter 
means. 

The  numerous  deputations  of  landowners  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  set  forth,  and  the  same  thing  has 
been  stated  in  Parliament,  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  tax  the 
upper  lands  in  a  river-basin  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
lands,  or  that  portion  of  them  liable  to  floods.  The  extent 
of  land  liable  to  floods  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  area  of  a  river-basin,  and  the  objectors  to  these  pro- 
positions have  said  that  if  improvements  in  valleys  will 
pay,  the  owners  of  those  lauds  will  carry  out  the""  works 
required,  and  that  if  they  will  not  pay,  it  is  uniust  to  tax 
the  larger  area  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller.  That  would 
be  so  if  the  proprietors  of  the  upper  lands  were  innocent 
of  contributing  to  the  floods  of  the  valleys;  but,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  following  circumstances,  it  would 
appear  that  they  are  not  so.  The  bed  of  the  river  belongs 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  lands,  as  far  as  the 
centre  from  each  side. 
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It  is  curious,  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  that  the 
bed  of  a  river,  which  no  one  can  see  or  touch,  should 
belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining  land,  but  it  may 
be  so  on  the  principle  that  it  must  belong  to  somebody, 
and,  except  the  lord  of  the  manor,  there  is  no  other  person 
to  whom  it  could  belong,  excepting  also  those  cases  in 
which  it  may  have  been  transferred  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  another  proprietary,  and  those  in  which,  by  another 
right,  it  belongs  to  the  Admiralty  Board,  or  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  by  transference  to  that  department,  that  is, 
within  the  high-water  mark  of  the  tideway;  but  with 
these  exceptions  the  river-bed  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the 
adjoining  lands,  and  yet  the  proprietor  of  non-riparian 
lands  uses  the  river-bed  for  the  conveyance  of  water  from 
his  land  to  the  sea,  and  that,  too,  without  so  regulating 
its  flow  as  to  prevent  the  lower  lands  being  flooded  by  it. 

It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  lands  of  a  river-basin  into 
three  parts,  lowlands,  midlands,  and  uplands.  Taking 
the  uplands  and  midlands  as  one,  they  might  amongst 
them  contribute,  say,  one-half  of  the  amount,  the  other 
half  being  paid  by  the  flooded  lands. 

If  in  any  river-basin  one-tenth  of  the  whole  area  were 
subject  to  floods,  and  if  the  cost  of  relieving  that  portion 
from  floods  were  £9  an  acre,  the  statement  would  be  : — 

£  s.  d. 

1  acre  of  flooded  land    4  0 

9  other  acres   410  0 

9    0  0 


The  average  amount  per  acre  to  be  paid  by  the  other 

lands  would  thus  be  10s.,  which  would  bo  one-ninth  of 

the  amount  per  acre  paid  by  the  flooded  lands,  and  at 

5  per  cent,  interest  it  would  be  Gd.  per  acre  per  annum. 

If  only  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  area  of  a  river-basin 

be  subiect  to  floods,  the  statement  would  be  : — 

£  «.  d. 

1  iicrc  of  flooded  laud   fJn  n 

10  other  acres   " 


9    0  0 


COST  PER  ACRE. 
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And  the  average  amount  to  be  paid  by  tlie  other  lands 
■woukl  be  a  little  less  than  5s.  per  acre,  or  one-nineteeath 
part  of  the  amount  per  acre  paid  by  the  flooded  lands ;  and 
at  5  per  cent,  interest  it  would  be  od.  per  acre  per  annum. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  while  this  or  that  might  be  a  fair 
average,  acres  differ  from  other  acres  in  value,  and  that 
moorlands  ought  not  to  contribute  so  much  as  cultivated 
lands.  If  so,  and  no  doubt  it  may  be  so,  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  absolutely  accurate  basis  is  the  rateable 
value  of  each  description  of  land,  the  average  of  the  whole 
amounting  to  the  average  rate  required. 

Neither  would  the  flooded  land  be  equally  rated  p)er 
acre ;  but  in  this  case  the  proper  basis  would  be  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  the  floods  to  which  the  different  parts 
are  subject,  as  (1)  to  minor  floods,  which  may  occur  every 
year ;  (2)  great  floods,  which  may  not  occur  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years;  and  (3)  the  highest  floods,  which 
may  not  ha23pen  more  than  once  in  six  years  or  a  longer 
time.  Where  the  records  of  the  relative  frequency  of 
these  floods  in  times  past  are  not  suSiciently  numerous  or 
accurate,  an  approximation  by  levels  may  be  made,  such  as 
8ft.,  12ft.,  and  14ft.,  respectively,  above  the  summer  level 
of  the  river  as  a  datum ;  and  each  level  might  contribute 
in  something  like  the  following  proportions : — ■ 

£  s.  d. 

The  lowest  level    6    0  0  per  acre. 

The  middle  level    4  10  0    „  „ 

The  highest  level    3    0  0,,  „ 

Average    4  10    0    „  „ 

But  this  could  only  be  properly  adjusted  after  relative 
areas  of  the  three  levels  of  any  case  had  been  ascertained  ; 
and  indeed  the  whole  statement  is  but  an  indication  of 
data.  Much  labour  is  necessary  to  be  undertaken  in 
each  particular  case,  before  the  true  proportions  can  be 
found. 

It  is  not,  however,  agricultural  lands  only  which  sulfer 
from  floods ;  toAvns  suffer  greatly.    The  proper  basis  upon 

T 
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wHch  they  sliould  contribute  to  the  river  consei-jancy 
fund  would  be  probably  the  same  as  that  for  land,  if  they 
contribute  at  all ;  but  the  more  likely  thing  for  a  borough, 
or  a  local  board  district,  or  the  district  of  a  towns  im- 
provement commission,  is  that  the  Corporation  or  the 
Board  would  themselves  do  what  is  necessary  withm  their 
own  boundaries  to  provide  such  a  passage  for  the  river  as 
would  injure  no  land  above  the  town,  that  is,  to  make  and 
maintain  the  water-level  standard  at  the  upper  ^oundaj 
of  their  district  efficient  for  the  drainage  of  all  lands  abov^ 

^^ft  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  rate  a  town  for  a,ny 
purpose  requiring  the  fund  to  be  expended  beyond  the 
boundary;  it  would  not  indeed  be  possible  without  an 
alteration  of  the  law  in  that  respect,  but  even  if  this  were 
done  there  would  remain  the  difficulty  of  an  amicable 
agreement  between  the  town  authorities  and  the  geneial 
conservancy  board  on  the  proper  contribution  of  the 

*Ts"the  free  flow  of  a  river  through  a  town  is  much 
obstructed,  it  is  undeniable  that  towns  bHo-M  contribute 
in  greater  proportion,  if  at  all,  and  should  at  least  keep 
down  the  watei-level  at  the  upper  boundary  so  as  not  to 
flood  the  land  above  the  town  ;  but  besides  this,  the  water 
flowing  from  the  town  area  increases  the  floods  m  the 
river  at  the  lower  boundary  to  a  greater  than  an  average 
degree  per  acre  of  the  drainage  area.  n       xi  _ 

The  water-supply  brought  into  the  town  by  other 
means  and  from  another  source  runs  into  the  ^'i-^^; *1";;>^!S^ 
the  sewers;  but  its  proportionate  volume  to  tl^at  an^ 
from  a  heavy  rainfall  is  very  small,  being  that  of  the  diy- 
weather  flow  of  the  sewers  only;  but  the  same  dep  h  of 
Tainfall  upon  an  area  built  upon  contributes  a  greater 
nurnSy  of  water  per  minute  to  the  river  than  does  an 
Tual  area  of  agricultural  land,  as  it  runs  oil  more  quickly, 
anrtherefore  the  town  is  justly  liable  to  a  proportionately 
P-reater  rate  of  contribution  per  acre  of  its  area. 
^  The  proper  proportion  would  be.  that  between  the  rato 
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Of  flow  off  the  ground  from  a  given  depth  of  rainfall  on  a 
steep  hill-side  of  hard  and  impermeable  rock,  and  that 
from  the  average  of  all  the  land  in  a  river-basin,  because, 
whether  the  town  be  hilly  or  flat,  its  surfaces  throw  off 
the  water  quicHy  ;  and  if  that  proportion  be  regarded,  it 
would  be,  say,  as  18  (12  to  24  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
acre)  to  li  (1  to  2  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre),  or  as 

But  the  municipal  authorities  would  prefer  to  do  at 
their  own  expense  what  is  necessary  within  their  own 
boiindanes.    Where,  however,  land  is  built  upon  in  rural 
districts-as  m  the  case  of  small  towns  in  rural  sanitary 
clLstncts-the  same  principle  is  applicable,  although  the 
proportion  may  not  justly  be  the  same,  because  the 
ground  IS  not  so  completely  built  upon,  on  the  average  of 
the  town  area,  as  it  is  in  large  towns,  and  therefore  the 
Tolume  of  water  contributed  to  a  river  from  a  given  area 
under  a  given  rainfall  is  proportionately  less,  and  might 
perhaps,  be  not  unjustly  stated  at  one-half  that  of  the 
other  case,  and  if  so,  the  rate  per  acre  of  contribution  to 
the  river  conservancy  fund  would  be  6  to  1  of  the  agricul- 
tural land  m  the  same  river-basin  above  the  flood- 
level.    But  pei;haps  the  basis  of  rating  towns  which  has 
been  proposed  by  Mi-.  Bailey  Denton*  would  more  accu- 
rately meet  the  case. 

In  respect  of  the  higher  lands  of  a  river-basin,  however 
the  great  question  of  all  is  whether  some  meaus  of  regu^ 
latmg  the  flow  of  the  excessive  rainfalls  off  the  ground 
cannot  be  adopted,  which  would  change  the  whole  qiiestion 
from  one  of  aid  to  the  lower  lands  to  one  of  IbsolSe 
benefit  to  the  proprietors  of  the  upper  lands;  whether,  as 
the  ram  first  descends  upon  them,  they  may  not  be 
enabled  to  exercise  their  prior  right  in  the  possession  of 
the  water ;  and  if  the  adoption  of  such  mea^s  should  bo 
of  no  greater  benefit  than  would  be  equal  to  the  liability 
to  contribute  to  the  freeing  of  the  lower  lands  from  floods 

*  J.  Bailey  Denton,  Esq.,  M.Tnst.C.E. 
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it  would  at  least  dispose  of  tbe  difaculty  of  terms  of 
contribution.     But,  in  fact,  it  would  do  a  great  deal 

"^Tiaro-e  river-basin  contains  witHn  it  biUs,  not  usually 
so  bigbls  tbe  main  watersbed,  but  still  of  considerable 
beia-bt,  along  tbe  tops  of  wbicb  lie  tbe  watersbeds  of  tbe 
minor  rivers  and  streams.  Tbe  ground  iB  as  Tarious  m 
cbaracter  as  tbe  several  geological  formations-some  bard 
and  igneous ;  some  wbicb,  altbougb  of  sedimentary  origin, 
bave  been  cbanged  in  cbaracter  by  contact  witb  igneous 
rocks  ;  some  more  slaty  and  otbers  containing  more  cla,y ; 
otbers  again  of  limestone,  and  some  of  sandstone  and  sbale  ; 
some  of  cbalk,  oolite,  and  lias. 

Accordingly  tbe  bill-sides  of  a  river  basin  are  various 
in  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  surface;  in  one  case  it  is  pretty 
even  and  descends  to  tbe  valley  almost  m  one  unbroken 
slope  :  in  anotber  it  is  broken  up  into  ravines;  and  m 
otbers  tbe  cbief  feature  of  tbe  river  basin  is  a  number  of 
tributary  streams  on  wbicb  proper  sites  for  storage  reser- 
voirs exist.  It  bas  been  strongly  insisted  upon  tbat  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  floods  in  rivers  by  tbe  co^^t^Y'llv 
of  any  reservoirs  wbatever,  but  tbat  cannot  be  wboUy 
assented  to,  altbougb  for  tbe  larger  part  of  tbe  area  of  any 
river-basin  it  is  true. 

For  instance,  in  1,000  square  miles-to  go  no  furtber, 
altboucrb  some  of  tbe  river-basms  are  mucb  larger  tliau 
tbat— tbere  are  640,000  acres,  and  assuming  10  per  cent, 
to  be  subject  to  floods,  tbere  would  be  576,000  acres  above 
flood-level;  but  it  is  only  tbe  bigber  parts  of  tbis  area 
wbicb  could  be  dealt  witb  by  storing  or  regulating  tbe 
water  flowing  from  tbom  ;  tbat  from  tbe  larger  portion  ot 
tbe  area  must  continue  to  flow  directly  to  tbe  nyer  and 
lar-cr  streams.    But,  looking  broadly  at  tbe  question,  tl.c 
river  may  be  said  to  bo  equal  to  its  duty  of  currying  oft 
tbe  water  wbicb  comes  to  it,  and  it  is  only  tbe  top  of  tbe 
flood,  as  one  migbt  say,  wbicb  needs  keeping  back  lor  a 
time  until  tbo  river  bas  begun  to  subside,  and  it  may  not 
be  impossible  to  do  tbis  on  tbo  higbcr  portions  of  tbo 
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area,  tliongli  not  necessarily,  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
highest,  as  is  the  case  in  waterworks  reservoirs. 

When  an  engineer  looks  for  a  site  for  a  storage  reser- 
voir, or  perhaps  for  several  reservoirs,  for  the  supply  of  a 
town,  the  elevation  must  be  sufficient,  and  in  general 
must  be  great,  the  best  water  being  usually  found  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  a  great  distance  requires  a  corre- 
spondingly great  fall  in  the  conduit ;  and  as  for  economy, 
there  must  be  only  one  conduit  to  supply  all  parts  of  the 
town,  high  as  well  as  low ;  the  choice  of  site  for  a  reservoir 
is  therefore  very  limited,  and  is  usually  found  only  withiu 
some  few  thousand  acres  of  the  upper  part  of  a  river-basin, 
and  not  far  from  the  main  watershed. 

But  the  same  difficulty  does  not  arise  where  the  object 
is  merely  to  control  the  flow  of  a  bulk  of  water  so  that  its 
discharge  may  be  gradual,  and  prevent  the  river  over- 
flowing, for  as  relative  elevation  need  not  be  regarded,  a 
wle  range  is  afforded  for  the  choice  of  sites  for  reservoirs  ; 
and,  moreover,  control  of  the  Avater  may  be  managed  in  a 
different  way  from  that  of  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
properly  so  called,  in  those  river-basins  where  the  geolo- 
gical formation  and  the  character  of  the  surface  are 
favourable. 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  the  regulation  of  the 
flow  of  excessive  rainfall  off  the  ground  is  to  be  regarded  : 
that  of  absolute  storage  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  that  of  merely  regulating  the  flow,  or  controlling  the 
water  until  the  flood  in  the  river  has  begun  to  subside  ; 
and  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  practicability  of 
this,  presuming  that  the  owner  of  these  high  lands  will 
have— if,  indeed,  already  he  has  not— power  to  make  such 
charges  for  the  use  of  water  as  will  be  sufficiently  remu- 
nerative, or  at  least  will  be  equivalent  to  his  liability  in 
the  matter  contemplated  by  one  or  two  Bills  which  have 
been  before  Parliament. 
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SECTION  XXIX. 
Kegtjlation  of  Flood  Waters. 

In  the  year  1877  an  Act  was  passed  for  England  and 
Wales,  and  for  Ireland,  wliicli  gives  facHities  to  land- 
owners in  the  construction  of  reservoii's  and  similar  works, 
on  the  ground  that  "  in  many  places  it  would  greatly  con- 
duce to  the  affording  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns,  and  to  the  industrial 
requirements  of  the  locality,  if  facilities  were  given  to 
landowners  of  limited  interests  to  charge  their  estates 
with  sums  expended  by  them  in  constructing  reservoirs 
and  other  works  for  the  supply  of  water,  of  a  character 
permanently  to  increase  the  value  of  such  estates  for  other 
than  agricultural  purposes  ;"  and  with  this  Act  is  incor- 
porated the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1863,  with  respect 
to  the  security  of  reservoirs,  and  also  the  Improvement  of 
Land  Act,  1864;  and  the  supply  of  water  from  reservoirs 
so  constructed  to  sanitary  and  other  local  authorities,  and 
to  manufacturers  and  other  persons,  is  deemed  in  this 
Act  an  improvement  of  the  land  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Improvement  of  Land  Act  of  1864,  if  the  construction 
of  such  works  will  effect  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  land,  or  produce  a  greater  income ;  and  there 
would  be  this  further  advantage  to  land  within  the  water- 
shed area  appropriated  to  any  such  reservoir,  that  m 
respect  of  any  contribution  to  funds  for  the  prevention  or 
mitigation  of  floods  lower  down  the  valley,  the  watershed 
area'so  appropriated  would  properly  be  exempt,  the  reser- 
voir being  so  constructed  as  to  either  store  or  regulate  the 
flow  of  flood  waters  from  its  watershed  area. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  numerous  instances  of 
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lieavy  rainfalls  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Symons's  records  of 
rainfall  as  follow: — In  one  day,  3in.,  3"12in.,  3'31in., 
3  •  34in.,  3  •  42in.,  3  •  47in.,  3  •  55in.,  3  •  65in.,  3  •  70in.,  3  •  75in., 
3-80in.,  3-90in.,  3-92in.,  4-20in.,  4-24in.,  4-27in. ;  so 
that  we  may  say  4in.  depth  of  rainfall  may  occur  in 
24  hours,  being  at  the  average  rate  of  ^in.  per  hour. 

But  a  greater  depth  per  hour  often  takes  place  during 
shorter  periods  of  time;  as,  for  instance,  •27in.  in  3^ 
minutes,  •  31in.  in  5  minutes,  l-48in.  in  20  minutes, 
•64in.  in  30  minutes,  •75in.  in  1  hour,  l-53in.  in 
1\  hours,  2-60in.  in  3  hours,  3'60in.  in  4J  hours;  and 
again,  -SQin.  in  10  minutes,  'SSin.  in  15  minutes,  l"25in. 
in  30  minutes,  lin.  in  40  minutes,  l'39in.  in  45  minutes, 
l-78in.  in  1  hour,  2-lOin.  in  1^  hour,  2-61in.  in  2  hours, 
and  so  on;  and  it  was  remarked  in  1878  by  Mr.  Symons, 
that  in  every  year  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fall,  somewhere  in 
England  and  Wales,  of  at  least  •30in.  in  15  minutes,  or 
\  in.  in  30  minutes,  or  -OOin.  in  45  minutes,  or  •70in.  in 
1  hour,  or  'SOin.  in  2  hours. 

Eeferring  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  quantity 
of  water  running  ofi"  the  ground,  as  proved  by  stream- 
gaugings,  assisted  sometimes  by  approximate  estimates  of 
the  quantity  derived  from  other  measurements,  30  cubic 
feet  per  minute  per  acre  of  the  watershed  area  has  been 
found  to  run  off",  or  500  cubic  feet  per  second  from 
1,000  acres,  if  the  rainstorm  extends  over  that  area.  This 
is  equivalent  to  ^in.  depth  of  water  over  the  ground 
running  off  in  an  hour,  and  exceeds  the  •  SOin.  in  2  houi's 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Symons  ;  and  it  exceeds  it,  moreover, 
in  another  respect,  inasmuch  as  though  this  30  cubic  feet 
per  minute  per  acre  is  the  quantity  running  off  the  ground, 
it  would  probably  fall  in  less  time.  Rainwater  never 
docs,  in  fact,  run  off  as  fast  as  it  falls ;  nor  does  it  extend 
over  any  large  tract  of  ground  with  the  intensity  indi- 
cated in  the  examples  mentioned. 

Where  the  ground  is  of  a  porous  nature,  as  some  of  the 
stratified  formations  are,  it  may  become  saturated  with 
water  during  long-continued  wet  weather  before  the 
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heavy  rainstorm  begins,  and  yet  even  in  this  case  it  does 
not  run  oflf  at  the  same  rate  as  that  with  which  it  falls ; 
for  where  the  ground  does  become  saturated  in  this  way 
it  is  comparatively  flat,  and  the  depth  of  water  may  be 
seen  during  the  rainstorm  to  increase  where  it  falls,  which 
is  a  fixed  proof  of  the  proposition ;  and  even  where  the 
ground  consists  of  hard,  bare,  and  precipitous  rocks,  and 
the  surface  consequently  is  steep,  the  time  of  falling  of 
the  rain  is  not  so  long  as  the  time  of  running  off. 

In  taking  therefore  Jin.  in  depth  as  the  quantity  run- 
ning off  in  an  hour,  at  the  rate  of  30  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  rainfall  of  more  than 
Jin.  in  an  hour.  The  comparative  times  on  different  kinds 
of  ground  and  forms  of  surface  cannot  be  stated  from 
exact  observations  for  every  kind  of  ground  in  a  general 
form,  but  an  approximation  is  two-thirds  of  the  rainfall 
running  off  in  the  time  in  which  it  falls,  in  excessive 
cases  such  as  those  mentioned,  so  that  where  Jin.  in  an 
hour  is  found  by  gaugings  to  run  off  the  ground  it  would 
probably  represent  a  rainfall  of  fin.  in  that  time.^  But  as 
in  floods  it  is  extreme  cases  which  must  be  provided  for, 
let  the  case  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  lin.  of  rainfall  in 
an  hour  running  off  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  jin.  per 
hour,  or  at  the  rate  of  40  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  acre  of 
the  area. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  much  of  this  during  the 
same  time  will  the  river  carry  off  without  overflowing, 
after  the  shoals  which  have  accumulated  have  been  re- 
moved, and  in  some  cases  benches  of  rock  across  the  river's 
bed  have  been  excavated,  and  other  unnecessary  obstruc- 
tions removed  ? 

The  difference  between  these  two  quantities  is  that 
which  would  be  dealt  with  by  storage  or  regulation  ;  that 
is  by  storage  when  there  is  or  may  be  by  storage  created 
a  demand  for  water  for  power,  or  in  the  other  case  by 
regulation  only  where  there  would  bo  no  such  demand. 
If  a  river  be  examined  and  its  capacity  for  carrying  off 
flood  waters  be  ascertained,  the  quantity  so  found  deducted 
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from  tliat  which  proceeds  immediately  from  the  rainfall 
IS  the  quantity  to  be  dealt  with  by  storage  or  regulation 
as  the  case  may  be.  Such  observations  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  point  to  the  probability  that,  approximately, 
the  river  will  carry  ofif  20  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute 
per  acre  of  the  ground  over  which  these  heavy  rainfaUs 
extend,  and  where  that  is  so  20  cubic  feet  per  minute  per 
acre  would  accumulate  in  the  reservoir,  or  in  the  regulatino- 
dani,  until  the  river-flow  had  begun  to  subside,  or  had 
subsided  to  a  given  level. 

It  is  easy  to  fix  this  level  by  observation  of  the  river  in 
each  case,  and  when  fixed  upon  the  outlet  valves  can  be 
made  to  open  and  close,  to  any  degree  required,  by  means 
of  the  action  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  itself,  and 
the  contents  of  the  regulating  dam  can  be  discharged  in 
any  extended  time  desired,  the  discharge  commencing  when 
the  river  is  m  a  proper  condition  to  carry  ofi"  the  water. 

1  he  capacity  of  a  reservoir  or  of  a  regulating  dam 
proper  for  any  given  situation  must  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a  given  quantity  of  water  flowing  from  a  known 
area  of  ground,  as  an  acre  or  a  thousand  acres,  constitutino- 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  area  appropriated,  or  from 
which  the  water  to  be  dealt  with  flows ;  and  that  quantity 
vanes  with  the  position  in  which  works  may  be  constructed 
A  reservoir  for  the  purpose  of  storing  or  regulating  the 
flow  of  water  ofi"  the  ground  may  be  made  either  on  the 
extreme  upper  part  of  a  river-basin-that  is,  within  the 
lew  thousand  acres  contiguous  to  the  main  watershed— 
or  It  may  be  made  lower  down  towards  the  vallev  • 
wherever  indeed,  the  most  favourable  sites  exist,  although 
these  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  far  down  the  valley ;  for  a 
layourable  reservoir  site  is  one  in  which  the  opposite  hill- 
sides approach  each  other  at  a  spot  where  an  embankment 
may  be  made,  and  where  the  ground  above  the  site  of  the 
embankment  widens  out,  so  that  with  a  comparatively 
shoi-t  bank  a  large  quantity  of  water  may  be  impounded. 

The  variable  quantify  of  flood  water  per  acre  of  the 
watershed  area,  according  to  the  position  of  the  place  of 
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olDservation  .vith  respect  to  its  being  in  the  upper  or  the 
?ower  portion  of  a  river-basin,  shows  that  the  cubic  capacity 
of  the  reservoir  per  acre  of  its  watershed  area  must  be 
different  in  the  tio  cases,  notwithstanding  that  the  same 
depth  of  rain  may  fall  in  either  position  for  a  short  tiuie; 
and  the  cause  of  difference  between  the  two  cases  xs  tha 
•rthe  one  the  heavy  rain  may  extend  over  the  whole 
watershed  area,  when  it  is  not  very  large,  while  in  he 
other  it  would  extend  over  part  of  the  area  onlj .    This  is 
found  to  be  so  by  actual  observation  -^^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
5  000  to  8,000  acres  belonging  to  reservoirs  m  the  upper 
parts  of  river-basins,  for  where  there  are  several  streams 
wTthin  such  an  area,  divided  by  subordinate  watersheds, 
Tis  frequently  obsei-ved  that  one  of  the  streams  is  much 
mure  swollen  than  another. 

The  sites  of  reservoirs,  formed  by  making  an  earthen 
embankment  across  the  stream  from  one  hiU-side  to  the 
orosite  one,  vary  much  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of 
wTer  capable  of  being  impounded  by  embankments  of  the 
same  height,  and  in  the  area  covered  with  water. 

The  follo;ing  are  examples  of  the  actual  capacities  of 
different  sites.^  Taking  three  different  reservoir-si  es 
which  vary  amongst  themselves  about  as  much  as  manj 
Tthers  do^in  respect  of  holding-capacity  with  various 
heights  of  bank,  and  ascertaining  their  capacities  at  each 
of  fhe  top-water  levels  of  20ft.,  28ft  36ft  44ft.  o2ft 
and  60ft.  above  the  seat  of  the  embankment  in  each  case, 
the  following  capacities  with  various  heights  of  bank 

^ThTtiif  ofTgrL^'^^^^  such  as  those  producing 
Sin.  depth  of  water  in  a  day,  or  even  4m.  may  extend  to 
3  mi  es  in  length  and  a  mile  in  width.  This  would  covei 
nearly  2,000  acres  of  ground;  and  let  the  depth  actually 
running  off  from  it  be"  3in.,  which  would  be  an  extreme 
case  The  quantity  due  to  such  a  depth  over  that  area 
wouid  be  2%0  X  43,560  X  -25  =  21,780,000  cub.c  feet ; 
but  let  the  Capacity  of  the  regulating  dam  be  24,000,000 
cubic  feet. 
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That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  12,000  cubic  feet  per  acre 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  rainstorm  faUs;  and  where 
the  regulating  dam  is  not  combined  with  a  storage 
reservoir  for  other  purposes  that  seems  sufficient,  for  if  it 
provides  for  the  reception  of  a  sudden  rainfall  of  Sin.  over 
2,000  acres  of  ground,  it  maybe  reckoned  as  pretty  certain 
that  no  second  rainstorm  will  succeed  one  of  that  intensity 


Area. 

0:1  nnri  f  V 

Height  of  embankmeiit,  24ft.  . 
Greatest  depth  of  water,  20i't. 

acres. 

31J 

cubic  feet. 
6,750,000 
10,500,000 
15,750,000 

Height  of  embankment,  32ft.  . 
Greatest  depth  of  water,  2Sft. 

'i 

21i 

34i 
/111 
41i 

13,250,000 
21,000,000 
28,500,000 

Height  of  embankment,  41ffc.  .        .  1 
Greatest  depth  of  water.  Soft. 

26i 
47i 
55i 

21,500,000 
34,500,000 
45,500,000 

Height  of  embankment,  49ft.  .        .  ( 
Greatest  depth  of  water,  44ft.         .*        '       '  \ 

34 
59 
76i 

32,000,000 
53,000,000 
68,500,000 

Height  of  embankment,  57ft.  .       .  ( 
Greatest  depth  of  water,  52ft.         '.       \  '\ 

44i 
754 
94J 

46,000,000 
75,250,000 
98,250,000 

Height  of  embankment,  6Gft.  .       .  ( 
Greatest  depth  of  water,  60ft.         .'       \        "  | 

49} 
96i 

iiol 

62,500,000 
105,500,000 
134,000,000 

until  long  after  that  one  has  been  discharged  by  the 
river.  °  *' 


Such  a  rainstorm  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  river-basin,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that 
reservoirs  would  require  to  be  numerous  to  meet  all  co..- 
tingencies  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  so;  they  would  require, 
indeed,  to  be  made  on  every  favourable  site,  whether  it 
be  favourable  for  a  large  or  a  small  reservoir;  but  for 
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2,000  acreB  it  would  be  as  above  stated.    In  situations 
however,  where  a  reservoir  may  be  constructed  for  other 
useful  purposes  on  the  basis  of  storage  of  tlie  average 
annual  rainfall  of  three  successive  dry  years,         ^«  ^j^^^ 
of  46  million  cubic  feet  fur  a  watershed  area  of  2,000  acres 
where  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  33m.,  aud  ere 
would  be  the  proper  number  of  days'  storage,  one  reservoir 
Tay  1  made  to  serve  both  purposes,  by  provxdmg  in 
addition  to  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  ^'^^-^^o-  ^JP^^^ 
of  24  million  cubic  feet.    In  this  case,  from  the  ordinary 
reservoir  the  water  would  be  discharged  near  the  bottom, 
orTnlny  case  below  the  top-water  level,  and  fr^^^^^^^ 
space  or  regulating  reservoir-room  it  would  be  discharged 
at  the  top-water  level  of  the  ordinary  reservoir  through 
an  opening  which  would  discharge  a  given  maximum 
"anW  pi  minute,  whatever  height  the  ^-jer  may  rise 
to,  so  that  in  regularity  of  discharge  it  woi^d  act  auto- 
matically.   As  the  surface  of  the  water  m  the  ord  nary 
por^n      the  reservoir  would  vary  in  altitude  be  ow  a 
certain  height,  a  heavy  rainstorm  may  amount  to  no 
o-t  eater  quantity  than  will  fill  it  up  to  its  standard  he. ght, 
hut  Ihen  this  portion  is  full,  or  nearly  so,  the  water  of  a 
heavy  rainstorm  will  rise  into  its  own  space  and  be 
discharo-ed  by  its  own  outlet. 

\vith°respect  to  the  economy  of  construciing  reservoirs 
in  such  situations  as  those  indicated,  some  of  which  m.ght 
be  for  purposes  of  water-power  or  for  water-supply  to  the 
V  Uagel  nL  them  and  to  towns  farther  oif, 
.night  be  solely  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  tl^^  ^o-  of 
water  oif  the  ground  and  preventing  floods  so  far  as  thej 
nfht  commrnd  considerable  watershed  areas,  it  shou  d 
.     be°said  also  that  in  the  year  1875  a  large  area  of  land 
the  midland  counties  of  England  was  flooded  by  a  depth 
of  from  lin.  to  2in.  of  rain  falling  continuously  d  mug  two 
or  too  days-amounting,  that  is  to  say,  to  that  depth  in 
?hat  ime.    Such  a  state  of  things  could  not,  of  course,  be 
nueh  aff  cted  by  the  construction  of  any  reservoirs  of 
piacticable  dimensions,  such  as  those  mentioned,  but  it 
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need  not  therefore  be  concluded  that  sucli  reservoirs 
would  be  useless ;  they  would  be  perfectly  successful  for 
the  purposes  named,  and  as  far  as  the  ground  aj)propriated 
might  extend  in  each  case. 

It  comes  to  this,  that  where  a  reservoir  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  mentioned,  viz.,  to  store  and  distribute  day  by 
day  an  equal  portion  of  the  rainfall  of  three  successive 
years  of  least  rainfall,  an  additional  space  equal  to  that  of 
one  heavy  rainstorm  within  the  watershed  area  of  the 
reservoir  should  be  provided  to  receive  it,  hold  it  tempo- 
rarily, and  discharge  it  into  the  river  when  the  flood 
below  has  so  far  subsided  as  to  enable  the  river  to  carry 
off  the  water. 

A  rainstorm  3  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  wide,  covering 
nearly  2,000  acres  of  ground,  and  of  such  intensity  that  a 
depth  of  Sin.  of  water  over  the  whole  of  that  area  pro- 
ceeds from  it,  has  been  taken  as  an  extreme  instance  to  be 
provided  for,  and  which  would  be  provided  for  by  a  space 
of  24  million  cubic  feet.  If  in  this  situation  a  reservoir 
for  the  storage  and  equalisation  of  the  rainfall  of  three 
successive  years,  as  before  mentioned,  were  made  where 
the  average  annual  rainfall  is  33in.,  and  where  180  days' 
storage  should  be  provided,  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
would  be,  say,  46  million  cubic  feet,  and  would  be  found 
at  one  of  the  sites  mentioned  with  an  embankment 
41ft.  in  height,  the  greatest  depth  of  water  being  36ft., 
and  covering  an  area  of  56  acres ;  or  it  would  be  found  at 
another  of  the  sites  with  an  embankment  46ft.  in  heio-ht 
the  greatest  depth  of  water  being  41ft.,  and  covering 
an  area  of  56  acres  ;  or  at  another  of  the  sites  with  an 
embankment  57ft.  in  height,  the  greatest  depth  of  water 
"being  52ft.,  and  covering  an  area  of  45  acres. 

If  to  this  ordinary  reservoir  there  be  added  24  million 
cubic  feet  of  space  for  a  regulating  dam,  the  whole  capa- 
city would  be  70  million  cubic  feet.  This  would  be  found 
at  one  of  the  sites  already  mentioned  with  an  embank- 
ment 50ft.  in  height,  the  greatest  depth  of  water  being 
45ft.,  and  the  area  78  acres;  or  it  would  bo  found  at 
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another  of  the  sites  with  an  embankment  55ft.  in  height, 
the  depth  of  water  being  50ft.,  and  the  area  73  acres; 
or  at  another  with  an  embankment  70ft.  m  height,  a 
depth  of  water  of  64ft.,  and  an  area  of  53  acres. 

In  the  case  of  a  larger  area,  say  5,000  acres,  and  with 
the  same  annual  rainfall,  33in.,  and  a  loss  by  evaporation 
of  14in.,  the  daily  average  yield  would  be  about  700,000 
cubic  feet,  and  where  150  would  be  the  proper  number  ot 
days'  storage,  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  reservoir  would 
be  105  million  cubic  feet.    This  would  be  found  at  one  ot 
the  sites  referred  to  with  an  embankment  66ft.  m  height, 
the  p-reatest  depth  of  water  being  60ft.,  and  covering  an 
area  of  96  acres;  and  if  in  addition  to  this  24  million 
cubic  feet  of  space  be  provided  as  before,  the  whole  capa- 
city would  be  129  million  cubic  feet,  and  such  a  reservoir 
would  be  found  at  one  of  the  sites  mentioned  with  an 
embankment  65ft.  in  height,  the  greatest  depth  of  water 
being  59ft.,  and  the  area  covered  110  acres.  _  These 
instances  from  actual  works  may  indicate  approximately 
what  would  probably  be  the  conditions  in  other  cases, 
but  of  course  every  case  must  be  taken  actually  according 
to  its  own  circumstances. 
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SECTION  XXX. 

ElVER  CONSERYANCY. 

Two  papers  on  the  conservancy  of  rivers  are  printed 
m  the  March  volume  of  the  'Minutes  of  Proceedino-s ' 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  1882,  one  by  Mr 
Wheeler,*  of  Boston,  on  the  fen  rivers  of  the  east  coast" 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Jacob,t  of  Salford,  on  the  river 
Irwell.     The  circumstances  of  the  rivers  treated  of  in 
these  two  papers  are  widely  different,  but  they  do  not 
between  them  embrace  all  conditions  of  rivers  Those 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Wheeler  are  the  Witham,  WeUand 
Nene,  and  Ouse,  draining  the  eastern  midland  portion  of 
England  lying  between  the  Trent,  the  Severn,  and  the 
Thames.    They  are  typical  of  the  drainage  systems  of 
flat  districts  of  permeable  strata,  with  a  small  rainfall 
and  discharging  into  sandy  estuaries,  like  the  Wash' 
These  rivers  are  still  subject  to  most  disastrous  floods 
although   large   sums   of  money  have  been  expended 
upon  them,  because  no  river  has  been  considered  as  a 
whole,  but  each  dealt  with  in  part  only,  and  not  from 
the  outfall  upwards. 

There  are  other  smaller  rivers  draining  the  district 
lying  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Thames,  which  Mr 
Wheeler's  paper  does  not  deal  with.  The  area  drained 
by  the  four  principal  rivers  is  5,719  square  miles,  their 
total  length  being  41 G  miles,  and  if  the  tributaries  be 
included  the  total  length  is  872  miles.  The  principal 
towns  withm  the  watershed  of  these  four  rivers  are 

*  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. 
t  Arthur  Jacob,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E. 
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Lincoln,  Boston,  Grantham,  Spalding,  Wisbech,  Teter- 
horongh,  Northampton,  Lynn,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Bedtord 
and  Dunstable.  The  average  rainfall  is  2G  •  05in.,  the  least 
depth  recorded  being  17- 39m.,  and  the  greatest  34-  48in. 

We  have  said  that  if  rainfall  records  of  long  periods  ot 
time  be  examined,  the  maximum  would  probably  be  found 
to  be  about  twice  as  much  as  the  minimum  fall,  the  one 
being  about  a  third  greater  than  the  average,  and  the 
other  a  third  less.    How  nearly  that  rule  applies  m  this 
case  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  No  1  to  Mr.  Wheeler  s 
^aner  in  which  he  gives  the  rainfall  of  38  stations  m  that 
part  of  the  countiyfor  twelve  years-1869  to  1880  inclu- 
sive    Thus,  if  one-third  be  added  to  26  •  Oom.,  the  maxi- 
mum would  be  34-  73in.,  and  if  one-third  be  deducted  the 
minimum  would  be  17-37in.,  which  are  almost  exactly 
according  to  the  rule;  but  then  that  would  be  expected 
seeing  that  the  rule  itself  is  derived  from  observations  ot 
a  similar  kind,  including  these. 

The  elevation  of  the  country  at  the  source  of  these 
rivers  is  about  300ft.  only  above  the  sea.     The  geo- 
logical formation  in  which  these  rivers  rise,  chiefly  m 
the  form  of  springs,  is  oolite   and  they  run  over  he 
Kimmeridge,  Oxford,  and  Lias  clays,  and  the  glacial  diift 
The  fens,  comprising  668,241  acres,  are  alluvium  and 
peat    Vermuyden,  a  Dutch  engineer,  reclaimed  a  portion 
of  this  fen  land,  on  a  plan  similar  to  plans  adopted  m 
Holland ;  but  he  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  takmg  into 
consideration  the  greater  range  of  tide  on  this  coast  than 
on  that  of  his  own  country,  for  as  the  tide  ebbs  out  to  a 
lower  level  here  than  it  does  there,  he  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  to  discharge  the  drainage  direct  into  the 
estuary;  instead  of  which,  he  merely  raised  embankments 
alono-  the  main  rivers,  and  made  long  arterial  cuts  through 
the  land  to  be  reclaimed,  placing  at  the  end  of  each  a  sluice 
to  keep  out  the  tidal  waters,  each  district  or  level 
dealin-  with  its  own  drainage,  irrespective  of  othei^ 
nlong^de  it,  whereby  contiicting  interests  were  created, 
which  have  since  caused  enormous  sums  to  be  spent  m 
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litigation,  have  prevented  a  common  action  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  rivers,  and  have  increased  the  diflaculties 
of  river  conservancy  at  the  present  day. 

Another  way  of  providing  for  the  drainage  of  the  fen 
lands  was  to  abandon  the  winding  course  of  a  natural 
river,  and  make  a  long  straight   cut,  shortening  the 
distance,  and  increasing  the  rate  of  fall  and  the  .carrying 
capacity  of  the  river.   In  these  new  rivers  the  flood-banks 
were  set  wide  apart,  the  river  channel  occupying  a  compa- 
ratively narrow  space  in  the  centre,  sufficient  only  for  the 
ordinary  discharge  of  water,|the  intervening  land  between 
the  river  and  the  flood-banks  being  the  "  wash  lands " 
over  which  floods  spread  and  form  shallow  lakes  of  great 
extent,  the  water  remaining  on  them  for  several  weeks,  in 
great  floods,  destroying  crops  and  rendering  the  land'  of 
little  value.     When  this  wash  land  begins  to  dry  the 
miasma  arising  from  it  is  prejudicial  to  health,  and  it  has 
become  a  nuisance. 

_  The  works  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  floods  in  these 
rivers  require  to  be  commenced  at  the  outfall  and  carried 
on  upwards  through  the  whole  length  of  the  channel.  The 
tidal  waters  enter  freely  three  of  these  rivers,  viz.,  the  Ouse 
the  Nene,  and  the  Welland,  but  in  the  Witham  it  is  stopped 
at  Boston  by  the  "  Grand  Sluice,"  8  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  Ouse  has  a  tidal  course  of  40  miles,  nearly  to 
Earith ;  in  the  Nene  the  tidal  water  flows  34  miles  to 
Northey  Gravel,  within  2|  miles  of  Peterborough. 

The  Welland  has  ajtidal  course  of  20  miles,  as  far  as 
Crowland— all  these  distances,  however,  being  those  to 
which  the  highest  spring  tides  reach.  The  sluice  at 
Boston  has  self-acting  doors,  which  open  to  let  out  the 
land  drainage  water,  but  close  against  the  tide.  The  open 
navigation  below  the  sluice  has  a  depth  of  16ft.  at  spring 
tides,  but  by  the  works  carried  out  under  the  Witham 
Outfall  Act  of  1880  it  is  expected  to  give  a  navigable 
depth  of  22ft.  at  the  proposed  entrance  to  the  new  docks 
at  Boston.*  For  20  miles  above  the  sluice,  to  Bardney, 
*  This  has  since  been  effected. 
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the  water  is  maintained  for  purposes  of  navigation  at  a 
uniform  depth  of  9  ft. 

The  Grand  Sluice  had  four  openings  of  16ft.  each,  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  sill  at  ordinary  floods  heing  about 
10ft.,  rising  to  14ft,  in  extreme  floods.    From  Bardney  to 
Boston  the  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  floods  is  from 
Sin.  to  5in.  per  mile,  and  between  Boston  and  the  sea 
25in.  per  mile.     The  works  which  have  recently  been 
carried  out  for  making  a  new  outfall  by  a  cut  1\  miles 
in  length,  and  shortening  the  distance  to  the  sea  by  1^ 
miles,  were  expected  to  lower  the  level  of  low  water  at 
the  ends  of  the  drainage  cuts  3ft.  at  the  least,  by  which 
the  outfall  sluices  would  continue  open  longer  at  every 
tide.     The  actual  lowering  of  the  water  level  has  been 
more  than  3ft.    Lynn  and  Boston  were  once  prominent 
ports,  ranking  only  second  to  London  and  Bristol,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  construction  of  railways  there  was  a 
large  export  trade  of  wheat  and  agricultural  products, 
and  an  import  of  coals  and  other  goods,  which  were 
distributed  throughout  the  midland  part  of  England  by 
these  rivers ;  and  Bedford  by  the  Ouse,  Northampton  by 
the  Nene,  Stamford  by  the  Welland,  and  Lincoln  by  the 
Witham,  were  placed  in  communication  with  the  sea. 

Now,  here  lies  one  of  the  difficult  points  of  the  whole 
question.    So  long  as  these  navigations  were  maintained 
in  order,  and  the  shoals  were  cleaned  out  as  they  accu- 
mulated, and  the  locks  and  staunches  preserved  in  efficient 
condition,  and  the  weeds  cut  or  kept  down  by  the  traffic 
of  the  boats,  the  rivers  were  capable  of  discharging  the 
flood-waters,  even  in  their  artificial  state  of  canalisation  ; 
but  since  railways  have  diverted  the  traffic  from  these 
inland  rivers,  navigation  has  ceased,  the  works  have  gone 
to  ruin  for  want  of  funds  to  maintain  them,  and  shoals 
and  weeds  choke  the  channels.  _  , 

The  rivers  have  become  in  a  far  worse  condition  to 

*  Another  opening  has  been  made  in  the  "  Grand  Sluice"  as  part 
of  the  improvement  works  recently  carried  out  under  the  directions  oi 
Mr.  John  Evelyn  Williums,  C.E. 
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discharge  the  drainage  of  the  country  than  when  left  in 
their  natural  state,  and  constant  floods  are  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  as  there  is  a  remnant  of  traffic  left  the  pro- 
prietors adhere  to  their  rights  in  holding  up  the  water 
without  having  the  means  to  adapt  the  rivers  to  the 
modern  requn-ement  of  drainage  by  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  the  weirs,  so  as  m  times  of  flood  to  discharge  wateis 
which  are  now  sent  down  into  their  district  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  formerly. 

This  question  opens  into  the  arena  of  politics,  and  we 
do  not  pursue  it  further;  but,  like  all  such  questions,  it 
is  an  important  one. 

Mr  Jacob  deals  with  a  very  different  kind  of  river- 
the  Irwell-which  rises  in  the  Erewell  spring,  near 
Bacup,  m  Lancashire,  1,325ft.  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea,  and  in  its  course  towards  the  west  coast  receives  the 
Limey  water,  the  Eoch,  and  the  Croal,  which  passes 
hrough  the  own  of  Bolton,  and  after  its  junction  with 
this  stream  the  Irwell  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  a 
south-easterly  course  towards  Salford  and  Manchester 

Comparing  the  inclination  of  the  river  with  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  watershed  area  through  which  it  flows 
Mr.  Jacob  says  that  the  inclination  of  the  river  beino-  the' 
most  gradual  natural  fall  within  this  area,  it  hat  of 
course,  a  less  declivity  than  the  average  surface  incli- 
nation of  the  ground.  The  mean  inclination  of  the 
surface  of  the  country  at  the  source  of  the  river  is  540ft 
to  a  mile;  a  few  miles  lower  down  the  mean  surface 

"thaUrarf ^  7'^'  ^^^^  °^  approaching  Saltrd 
-that  IS  at  Agecroft-where  flooding  usually  begins  the 
mean  surface  inclination  of  the  country  is  340ft.  to  a  m  le 
WoT.T'T     i!- '  f  "^^^^  surface-water  descends 

he  rtl     r If       ?  ^''^  'T^^  inclination  of 

the  nver  itself  at  Bacup  is  176ft.  to  a  mile;  between 

8ft  to  a'mUe  ^""^  i^imediately  above  Agecroft, 

As  the  stream  enters  the  borougli  of  Salford  the  valley 
widens,  and  the  inclination  of  the  river  bed  is  reduced  to 
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.4ft.  to  a  mile.  With  these  great  inclinations  in  the  upper 
.parts  of  the  river  no  great  harm  arose  there  from  the 
ciDders  and  other,  solid  refuse  got  rid  of  hy  depositing 
it  in  the  river  or  laying  it  on  the  bank  withm  flood- 
level  to  be  washed  away;  but  the  injury  to  the  river 
lower  down  was  much  greater.  The  refuse  which  comes 
down  the  Irwell  lodges  in  the  flatter  parts  of  the  stream, 
and  by  raising  the  bed  of  the  river  throughout  its 
course  through  Manchester  and  Salford  has  increased  the 
injurious  effect  of  floods.  .  . 

There  are  certain  weii;s  on.  the  river  to  which  it  is 
usual  to  attribute  the  flooding  ;  but  their  effect,  Mr.  Jacob 
says,  upon  the  height  of  the  floods  has  been  much  -ex- 
aggerated.    The  removal  of  weirs  is  a  desii-able  object, 
but  as  a  rule  there  is  no  necessity,  whHst  improving  a 
river,  to  deprive  riparian  owners  of  such  water  rights  as 
tliey  may  have  fairly  acquired  by  time  and  right  of  user. 
Side  sluices  can  without  difBculty  be  constructed,  or  the 
weirs  can  be  provided  with  opening  bays.  By  such  means 
interference  with  vested  interests  may,  to  some  extent, 
be  avoided,  and  those  exorbitant  claims  set  aside  which 
so  frequently  compel  administrative  bodies  to  abandon 
works  of  improvement  of  the  utmost  importance.    "  The 
rights  of  private  persons  in  respect  of  water  and  of  ease- 
ment are  well  defined  in  all  ordinary  cases.  If  any  o^^^ler 
interferes  with  a  stream,  either  by  adding  to  or  taking 
from  its  natural  volume,  so  as  to  inflict  injury  upon  his 
neighbours,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  compelling  him^  to 
make  reparation  for  the  damage  done.  The  fixed  principle 
is  that  the  stream  may  be  lawfully  used  so  long  as  others 
who  enjoy  the  use  of  it  are  not  prejudicially  affected.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  enlarge  this  principle  sufficiently  to 
show  that  almost  every  owner  of  property  within  the 
watershed  of  a  river  has  a  certain  responsibility  cast  upon 
him  in  respect  of  that  river,"  and  this  is  in  effect  what 
wo  have  said  from  the  beginning  in  our  remarks  upon 

this  subject.  ^ 

On  another  point,  also,  what  we  have  said  agrees  witli 
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what  Mr.  Jacob  and  Mr.  Wheeler  said  in  these  papers, 
and  indeed,  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion- 
twenty  or  more— viz.,  that  whatever  is  done  in  improving 
the  regimen  of  a  river,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  all  the  interests  within  the  same  watershed  area 
taken  into  account.  Upon  the  question  of  the  storage 
of  flood- waters  in  the  upper  and  upper  middle  parts  of 
river-basins,  the  circumstances  of  these  particular  rivers 
seem  to  warrant  what  was  said  about  impounding  flood- 
waters  in  those  localities,  but  in  this  respect  the  circum- 
stances of  these  rivers  are  exceptional. 

_  Neither  Mr.  Wheeler's  four  rivers,  nor  Mr.  Jacob's  one 
river,  aff"ord  proper  sites  for  storage  reservoirs,  probably; 
but  there  are  many  others  where  proper  sites  do  exist, 
and  yet  Mr.  Wheeler  said  on  this  point :— "  The  existence 
of  these  wash  lands,  the  large  area  they  cover,  and  the 
above   [those  be  had   mentioned]  facts   are  sufficient 
answers  to  those  theorists  who  are  in  the  habit  of  advo- 
cating the  formation  of  reservoirs  to  regulate  the  streams 
and  prevent  floods.    Here,  on  rivers  draining  a  com- 
paratively flat  country,  are  occasional  reservoirs  of  3,000 
and  5,000  acres,  which  yet  have  scarcely  any  efiFect  in  pre- 
venting most  severe  floods  on  the  lands  above  them." 
That,  no  doubt,  is  so.    But  inasmuch  as  these  so-called 
resei-voirs  are  below  the  lands  to  be  protected  from  floods, 
neither  theorists  nor  practical  men  would  expect  any 
other  efi"ect  from  them.    But  the  case  is  difi"erent  where 
reservoirs  are  made  above  the  lands  intended  to  be  pro- 
tected by  them. 

And  Mr.  Jacob,  on  the  same  subject,  said:— "It  might 
at  first  appear  easy  to  embank  the  valley  above  the 
flooded  district  so  as  to  receive  all  the  water  in  excess  of 
what  the  channel  is  capable  of  discharging ;  but  a  very 
simple  computation  shows  that  the  plan  of  impounding  is 
unsuitable  in  such  a  watershed  as  that  of  the  Irwell  and 
its  tributaries.  A  flood  of  ordinary  duration  lasts  fiora 
ten  to  twelve  hours  at  its  highest  level,  and  as  tbere 
would  be  an  excess  in  great  floods  of  at  least  8,000  cubic 
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feet  per  second  above  what  tlie  channel  is  capable  of  dis- 
charging, it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  reservoir  to 
hold  this  quantity.  .  .  .  Mills  and  works  of  all  kinds  on 
the  margin  of  the  river  would  have  to  be  purchased,  rail- 
ways, roads,  and  canals  to  be  diverted,  and  altogether  the 
outlay  would  be  so  formidable  as  to  render  the  constinic- 
tion  of  reservoirs  in  the  valley  of  the  Irwell  out  of  the 
question."    Certainly,  that  would  be  so. 

Such  a  thing,  however,  would  not  be  attempted  or  thought 
of  in  the  midst  of  mills,  railways,  and  canals,  and  nothing, 
we  believe,  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  "  theorists  " 
mentioned,  more  than  that  where  suitable  reservoir  sites 
exist  the  flood- waters  now  flowing  from  the  areas  above 
them,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rivers,  may  be  so  regulated 
that  the  owners  of  those  lands  may  substitute  works  for 
money  in  respect  of  their  liability  to  taxation  in  con- 
tributing to  the  funds  required  for  the  conservancy  of  the 
livers  below  them. 
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SECTION  XXXL 
County  Boards  and  Watershed  Areas, 

Through  the  collateral  remarks  we  have  made  on  this 
subject,  the  main  drift  has  been  to  consider  how  the 
prevention  of  floods  may  be  effected,  while  at  the  same 
time  making  use,  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  of 
the  water  held  back  from  the  rivers  in  such  manner  as  to 
relieve  them  in  flood-time  of  that  excessive  quantity  which 
now  pours  into  them,  and  which  they  cannot  cany  off 
without  overflowins:. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  overflow  there  are  different 
opinions  :  some  attribute  it  to  the  increased  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  land  drainage  ;  others  to  the  obstructions 
of  weirs  or  to  narrow  waterways  of  bridges,  and  withal 
to  a  general  neglect  of  the  watercourse  itself,  the  banks 
of  which  have  from  time  to  time  slipped  into  the  river 
for  want  of  protection,  and  the  accumulated  debris  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  there,  shifted  in  position  from 
time  to  time,  but  never  removed,  the  floods  at  one  time 
clearing  a  passage  here,  while  there  the  accumulation  has 
been  increased,  the  general  effect  being  that  the  regimen 
of  the  river  has  been  destroyed  or  deteriorated.  And  one 
of  the  causes  of  this  deterioration  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  great  quantity  of  manufacturing  refuse  which  has 
been  tipped  into  the  river  as  the  readiest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it ;  and  house-ashes  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
got  rid  of  in  the  same  way. 

Whether  we  look  at  the  agricultural  interest,  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  interests,  the  tenant  or  the  landowner, 
millers,  highway  boards,  county  magistrates,  railway 
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companies,  carriers  by  water  or  municipal  authorities,  we 
find  them  all  implicated  in  the  deterioration  of  the  regi- 
men of  rivers,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  the  lands  from 
which  the  water  flows  without  regulation  :  and  it  is  not 
one  person,  party,  or  body  who  should  be  called  upon  to 
repair  and  maintain  the  regimen  of  rivers,  but  all  in  the 
same  river-basin,  whether  dwellers  or  receivers  of  rent, 
cultivators  or  owners  of  the  soil ;  for  aU  who  have  access 
to  the  river-banks  contribute  to  its  deterioration,  while 
none  does  anything  to  improve  it,  or  even  to  keep  it  in 
decent  repair. 

The  river  is  the  first  and  chief  cause  of  prosperity  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  valley,  whether  they  directly  use  it 
or  not,  and  even  though  some  of  them  never  see  it.  Its 
repair  and  maintenance,  then,  is  the  duty  of  all,  and  if 
each  would  make  good  the  damage  he  does,  whether 
actively  or  by  permission  only,  no  one  would  have  any 
right  to  call  upon  him  to  do  more ;  but,  as  a  practicable 
thing,  this  is  out  of  the  question,  and  he  must  contribute 
to  a  common  fund  according  to  his  means  and  liabilities, 
if  he  wishes  to  continue  to  enjoy  his  own  rights  in  the 
river  and  what  it  brings  him,  without  injuring  his  neigh- 
bour thereby.  A  good  many  people  have  not  only  wished 
to  have  all  these  advantages  without  doing  anything 
in  return,  but  have  actually  had  them  and  converted 
them  into  hard  cash.  They  should  be  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity now  of  contributing  something  to  the  repair  of  the 
damage  they  have  done.  The  apportionment  amongst  all 
parties,  so  as  to  be  just  to  all,  is  not  in  this  case  a  matter 
upon  which  hairs  can  be  split,  but  a  near  approximation 
to  strict  justice  may  be  made  without  much  trouble — 
without,  that  is  to  say,  more  trouble  than  the  redress  of 
a  long-standing  and  general  grievance  must  necessarily 
entail. 

The  authorities  will  find  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
this  question  unless  they  form  distinct  watershed  areas 
for  rating  purposes.  This,  however,  they  can  do  by  an 
interchange  of  equal  areas,  or  of  areas  somewhat  approxi- 
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mately  equal,  which  lie  on  the  borders  and  upon  both 
sides  of  the  watershed  line  ;  not  substantially,  but  ficti- 
tiously (have  we  no  fictions  in  the  Constitution  already  9 
Chiltern  Hundreds  to  wit) ;  not  altering  the  existino- 
boundaries  of  counties,  where  those  lie  on  or  near  the 
watershed  lines,  but  giving  and  receiving  from  each  other 
such  sums  of  money  per  annum  as  may  be  due  from  the 
small  part  of  each  county  thus  cut  ofi-,  as  it  were,  by  the 
watershed  line,  or  in  some  other  way,  for  there  are  several 
ways  of  meeting  this  difficulty. 

The  boundaries  of  some  of  the  counties  in  many  parts 
foUow  the  watershed  lines,  and  so  far  there  is  no  difficulty  • 
but  where  these  run  through  parts  of  counties,  and  re- 
enter adjoining  ones,  the  principle  of  the  majority  mio-ht 
be  acted  upon— either  a  majority  of  votes  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  rateable  value  of  property  within  these  out- 
lying parts.   The  inhabitants,  if  any,  of  such  parts,  mio-ht 
even  have  the  choice  to  which  county  they  wiU  contribute 
for  the  amount  would  be  comparatively  small,  and  the 
difference  m  the  rates  of  one  county  and  the  adjoinino- 
one  not  great,  perhaps,  in  any  instance.  * 
A  greater  difficulty  than  lies  here  will  be  found  in  those 
counties  which  have  river  boundaries.     Where  a  river 
divides  counties,  the  boun<lary  is  assumed  to  be  the  centre 
oi  its  old  course,  in  general,  however  its  present  course 
may  differ  from  its  old  one  ;  but  neither  in  this  case,  nor 
in  those  where  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  river,  is  this  a  well-marked  line,  nor  indeed  marked 
at  all  where  the  course  of  the  river  has  not  been  wholly 
changed,  and  such  a  boundary  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances, give  rise  to  disputes  between  adjoining  county 
boards.    All  dredging  operations  would  meet  with  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  jealousy  and  distrust  between  one 
board  and  the  other,  or  at  least  might  do  so,  and  as  dredging 
and  similar  operations  will,  in  many  cases,  be  the  first 
things  to  be  done,  it  will  be  well  not  to  open  the  way  to 
this  at  the  outset. 

But  a  more  frequent  cause  of  difi-erence  of  opinion  will 
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be  where  any  work  of  protection  may  be  made  on  one  bank 
of  the  river,  and  not  simultaneously  on  the  other  bank  m 
that  reach  of  the  river,  for  the  action  of  water  m  rivers  is 
such  that,  if  one  point  is  defended  against  its  attack,  it 
exerts  its  power  upon  another,  and  the  easiest,  which  m 
such  a  case  would  probably  be  on  the  opposite  bank  a  little 
lower  down  the  stream,  where  the  general  line  of  the  river 
is  straight;  while  if  both  banks  are  defended  its  power  is 
exerted  upon  the  bottom,  which  is  what  is  wanted,  unless 
it  be  in  exceptional  cases. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  such  thing  as  a  long,  old,  straight, 
natural  watercourse.   If  it  is  straight  it  is  short.   If  long, 
it  may  be  old,  but  is  not  straight.    The  ground  is  soft  m 
some  parts  and  hard  in  others,  within  the  distance  of  only 
a  few  yards  of  a  river-course,  and  the  earth  washed  away 
from  one  part  is  deposited  in  another  part  of  the  river,  and 
this  usually  takes  place  in  the  slack  water  it  meets  with 
at  the  bend  of  the  river,  the  dehris  being  deposited  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  bend,  on  whichever  bank  of  the  river 
that  may  be;  but,  as  the  general  line  of  a  river-course  is 
straight,  or  nearly  so,  the  deposit  takes  place  at  nearly  the 
same  number  of  places  on  each  side  of  the  river  m  the 
long-run.  Were  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  a  river  homo- 
geneous, the  course  would  not  even  then  remain  straight 
for  any  long  distance,  for,  although  it  might  remain  so 
as  long  as  neither  bank  were  touched,  and  no  projection 
from  either  were  made  in  the  slightest  degree,  yet,  as  soon 
as  ever  a  small  projection  is  made  from  either  bank,  the 
direction  of  the  current  begins  to  change,  and,  once  begun, 
its  natural  action  is  to  increase  the  inequalities. 

Art,  scientifically  directed,  can  bring  it  back  to  its 
pristine  form,  or  to  such  other  form  as  wisdom  derived  from 
t,he  experience  of  ages  finds  preferable  ;  and  that  is  what 
conservancy  boards  must  now  attempt. 

Where  the  boundary  is  and  must  remain  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  it  may  probably  be  found  advisable  to  give 
control  of  both  banks  to  one  authority,  or  half  the  whole 
length  to  each  adjoining  one.   A  post  on  each  bank,  directly 
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opposite  eacli  otlicr,  distinctly  marks  the  division  of  juris- 
diction, while  the  centre  of  the  river  is  but  a  vague  and 
uncertain  division ;  and  even  if  the  two  adjoining  autho- 
rities could  always  agree  to  carry  on  the  work  of  protec- 
tion or  repair  of  the  banks  so  that  no  injury  should  be 
done^  by  one  to  the  other  side,  there  are  other,  though 
less  important,  difficulties  which  would  arise  out  of  such 
a  boundary,  irrespective  of  any  question  concerning  the 
banks. 

It  cannot  be  contemplated  that  any  conservancy  board 
would  propose  to  alter  county  boundaries  so  far  as  to 
remove  aU  river  boundaries  to  their  cognate  watersheds  ; 
otherwise  many  advantages  would  result  to  the  manage- 
ment of  rivers  and  all  streams,  by  making  new  divisions 
between  such  counties  coincident  with  the  watershed  lines, 
which  are  capable  of  being  accurately  defined  and  perma- 
nently marked.  Our  control  of  water  is  limited ;  we  are 
masters  of  it  only  after  it  has  fallen ;  we  turn  it  this  way 
and  that,  but  we  cannot  in  any  important  degree  change 
the  ridges  of  the  hills,  and  must  take  from  the  natui^l 
watershed  what  comes. 

Having  got  it,  we  can  carry  it  from  one  valley  to 
another,  or  from  one  side  of  a  valley  to  the  opposite  one, 
and  in  doing  this  the  work  would  be  much  facilitated  if 
one  board  had  the  command  of  the  whole  of  one  valley 
In  preventing  floods,  such  a  jurisdiction  would  be  equally 
advantageous;  indeed,  the  advantages  in  this  respect 
would  be  greater  than  in  the  other,  for  while  a  board  on 
one  side  of  a  river  may  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  and  doit  economically,  they  cannot  economically 
carry  out  effectual  works  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
board  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Inasmuch  as  the  abstraction  of  water  from  rivers  or 
streams  for  the  supply  of  towns,  or  indeed  for  any  pur- 
pose, diminishes  the  quantity  of  flood-water  in  rivers 
waterworks  ought  to  be  exempt  from  contribution  to 
lunds  raised  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  floods.  Where 
waterworks  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  water 
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is  not  taken  in  flood-times,  for  it  is  then  muddy,  and  the 
sluices  are  closed  ;  and  in  any  case  the  quantity  abstracted 
■would  he  so  small,  relatively  to  the  volume  of  the  flood, 
that  the  effect  would  be  of  no  imioortance.    But  in  gravi- 
tation works  the  case  is  different ;  here  the  flood- waters 
are  impounded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  operation  of  the 
works,  and  if  the  storage  reservoirs  are  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  hold  the  great  floods  which  at  present  cause  so 
much  injury,  they  assist  the  operations  of  any  floods  pre- 
vention Act  which  may  be  passed.    But  of  course  a  large 
quantity  of  water  may  be  abstracted  without  diminishing 
injurious  floods  at  all.    A  reservoir  which  has  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  hold  the  floods  which  occur  during  any  three 
consecutive  years  of  least  rainfall  only,  is  not  large  enough 
to  retain  the  floods  of  wet  years,  or  even  of  average  years, 
for  by  the  very  terms  upon  which  its  size  has  been  cal- 
culated, a  portion  of  the  average  rainfall  is  allowed  to 
pass  it  in  floods  which  are  omitted  from  the  calculation 
upon  which  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  has  been  based. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  average  rainfall  was  intended  to 
be  impounded,  except  that  part  which  is  evaporated  and 
otherwise  lost  before  the  water  arrives  at  the  site  of  the 
reservoir,  and  this  of  course  included  all  floods,  great  and 
small.    But  the  inequalities  of  rainfall  of  different  years 
in  a  long  series  are  so  great,  that  to  make  reservoirs  large 
enough  to  effect  this,  they  would  have  cost  too  much 
money ;  and  the  system  was  adopted  of  calculating  upon 
the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  water  proceeding  from  the 
average  rainfall  of  three  years  only,  these  being  the  driest 
three  years  to  be  found  together  in  the  records  of  the 
rainfall.    It  came  to  be  known  by  experience  that  this 
was  so  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  average  of  the  whole 
series,  that  a  system  was  adopted  of  deducting  at  once  a 
sixth  part  of  the  average  annual  rainfall,  as  being  the 
quantity  which  could  be  stored  in  reservoirs  of  any  prac- 
ticable dimensions— practicable,  that  is  to  say,  with  such 
an  outlay  of  money  as  could  be  afforded.    This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  very  proper  thing  to  do ;  but  it  is  inconsistent  witn 
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a  claim  to  exemption,  or  at  least  to  total  exemption,  for, 
admittedly,  the  floods  of  wet  years  are  not  stored,  to  the 
extent  of  one-sixth  of  the  whole  rainfall,  less  the  amount 
of  evaporation  and  absorption,  and  this  one-sixth  part  is  a 
Tery  large  part  in  volume ;  and  it  occurs,  moreover,  at 
those  times  when  the  benefit  of  its  being  stored  or  regu- 
lated would  be  greatest,  and  when  its  liberation  does  most 
harm. 

To  take  an  instance,  where  the  average  annual  rainfall 
of  a  locality  is  48in.,  it  might  be  40in.  only  upon  which 
the  capacity  of  a  storage  reservoir  would  be  based,  after 
deducting  the  proper  depth  for  evaporation  and  absorp- 
tion ;  but  as  to  this  latter,  it  only  means  the  absorption  of 
so  much  as  does  not  reappear  within  the  drainage  area, 
and  is  a  small  quantity  in  any  case.    The  two  together,' 
and  that  which  is  taken  up  by  vegetation-growth,  are 
better  called  the  loss ;  and  this  might  be  in  such  a  case 
reckoned  to  be  13in.,  leaving  2  Tin.  only  with  which  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  would  be  concerned,  a  portion  of 
this  being  abstracted  daily  for  the  main  purpose  and 
diverted  from  the  stream,  and  another  portion  left  daily 
to  the  stream,  its  delivery  out  of  the  reservoir  in  the  same 
quantity  during  dry  weather,  as  at  other  times,  forming 
the  compensation  to  the  interests  in  the  stream  for  the 
abstraction  of  the  other  portion,  say,  two-thirds  abstracted 
and  one-third  left,  or  18in.  abstracted  and  9in.  left  to  the 
stream  during  three  consecutive  years  of  least  rainfall. 
There  would  thus  be  Sin.  in  depth  over  the  drainage  area, 
which  would  pass  the  reservoir  in  floods,  in  a  year  of 
average  rainfall,  and  the  average  annual  quantity  per 
1,000  acres  of  the  drainage  area  would  thus  be  29,000,000 
cubic  feet,  which  cannot  be  stored  by  reservoirs  of  these 
dimensions. 

But  if  the  average  annual  rainfall  be  48in.,  and  the 
mean  of  any  three  years  be  40in.,  there  must  be  other 
years  m  which  the  rainfall  exceeds  48in.,  and  examina- 
tions of  rainfall  records  show  that  the  depth  of  rain  falling 
m  the  wettest  year  is  about  twice  as  mueh  as  in  the  driest 
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year  of  all.    In  tlie  a"bove  case  65in.  or  66in.  miglit  be  the 
depth  fallen  in  the  wettest  year,  and  33in.  in  the  driest, 
the  mean  of  all  years  being  48in.,  while  the  actual  quan- 
tity dealt  with  by  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  would 
be  about  40in.,  less  the  amount  of  evaporation,  &c.   it  we 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  very  wettest  year  of  all 
in  the  record,  but  a  depth  which  occurs  rather  frequently, 
viz   60in.,  there  would  be  in  each  of  those  years,  however 
many  or  few,  20in.  of  rainfall  unimpounded,  if  the  same 
loss  by  evaporation,  &c.,  be  allowed  in  these  years  as  m 
the  average  of  years,  and,  per  1,000  acres,  the  quantity  is 
72  600  000  cubic  feet  of  water,  which  cannot  be  stored  m 
reservoirs,  the  capacities  whereof  have  been  calculated  on 
those  bases,  and  this  water  must  continue  to  go  down  the 
river  in  floods.    Hence,  a  total  exemption  of  such  water- 
works cannot  be  claimed.    But  it  may  be  said  that  the 
effect  of  great  floods  is  at  least  mitigated  by  such  reser- 
voirs,  and  that  is  true,  for  even  when  the  reservoir  is  full , 
a  flood  does  not  at  once  issue  from  it  at  the  same  rate  as 
that  with  which  it  comes  into  it ;  it  expands  over  the  area 
of  the  reservoir  and  raises  its  surface,  and  the  time  taken 
up  in  doing  so  is  additional  to  the  time  m  which  the  same 
volume  of  water  would  otherwise  pass  down  the  river, 
thus  reducing  its  rate  of  flow.  _ 

The  areas  of  water  surface  of  reservoirs  having  difi-erent 
areas  of  watershed  do  not  vary  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
watershed  areas,  and  therefore  no  simple  number  of  acres 
of  water  surface  per  1,000  acres  of  watershed  area  can  he 
stated  for  all  circumstances;  but  we  may  take  an  instance 
ia  which  there  are  40  acres  of  water  surface  per  1,000  acres 
of  the  watershed  area,  and  a  flood  running  into  the  reser- 
voir at  the  rate  of  360,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  or  6,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  24  hours.    A  much  greater 
nuantity  per  minute  might  pass  during  some  portion  of 
t\e  time.'  Supposing  the  reservoir  full  at  the  comment 
,nent  of  the  flood,  tho  water-level  would  be  raised  18  n.  m 
from  7  to  8  hours,  if  none  passed  out  during  the  tim<..  U 
the  waste-weir  of  tho  reservoir  for  this  drainage  area 
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were  20ft.  -wide  (and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  it  less), 
and  if  the  co-efficient  of  discharge  over  it  be  taken  at  •  5, 
which  is  the  proper  co -efficient  for  a  weir  with  a  crest  3ft. 
wide,  sloping  1  in  18  across,  the  above-named  quantity  of 
360,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  would  pass  over  at  a  depth  of 
18in.,  and  the  rate  of  flow  out  of  the  reservoir  would  be 
the  same  as  that  into  it,  when  the  water  reached  that 
height.  Considering  the  quantity  which  would  be  passing- 
out  of  the  reservoir  while  360,000  cubic  feet  per  hour 
would  be  coming  in,  the  time  during  which  it  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  would  be  extended  to  about  12  hours,  after 
which  it  would  run  out  as  fast  as  it  ran  in,  which  would 
be  during  the  next  12  hours,  and  on  the  cessation  of  the 
flood  the  accumulated  water  would  gradually  subside  to 
the  level  of  the  waste-weir.  Thus  in  this  case  the  claim 
for  abatement  of  the  effect  of  this  flood  would  be  in 
respect  of  half  the  time  only. 

The  case  of  the  new  Vyrnwy  Waterworks  for  Liverj^ool 
is  apropos.  Mr.  Sargeaunt,  of  Tewkesbury  Park,  a  magis- 
trate for  the  county  of  Gloucester  and  of  the  borough  of 
Tewkesbury,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  Water  Bill,  in  1880,  said  that  the 
damage  by  floods  to  meadow-land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  between  Gloucester  and  Worcester  had  been  half 
a  million  of  money,  between  the  years  1871  and  1879, 
and  he  supported  the  Bill  because  he  thought  it  would 
diminish  floods.  The  Severn  Commissioners,  like  most 
other  people  in  the  valley,  when  notice  was  given  of  the 
intention  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  to  abstract  water 
from  the  head  of  the  river,  were  apprehensive  of  serious 
losses  which  might  result  to  them,  especially  in  dry 
weather;  but  also  in  the  case  of  the  Navigation  Com- 
missioners, in  the  effect  of  the  works  in  diminishing  the 
scour  of  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  they  consulted  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  John  Fowler,  C.E.,  who  reported  to  them  that  the 
effect  which  the  proposed  works  would  have  upon  the 
Severn  between  Stourport  and  Gloucester  would  be  a 
slightly-increased  flow  at  low  water,  and  a  diminution,  to 
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a  certain  extent,  in  the  frequency  and  height  of  the  floods. 
He  estimated,  from  the  data  then  available  to  him,  that  a 
"bank-full"  flood  (16ft.  upon  the  upper  sill  of  the  i)igii8 
Lock)  would  be  diminished  about  6in.,  and  a  "  high  flood 
C 20ft  upon  the  sill)  about  5in.;  and  he  was  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  navigation  interests  would  be  prac- 
tically unaffected,  either  for  good  or  evil,  by  the  proposed 
works    The  quantity  of  water  at  that  time  proposed  to 
be  abstracted  was  52,000,000  gallons  per  day.    This  was 
considerably  reduced  on  the  demands  .of  those  interested 
in  the  river,  and  the  amount  of  compensation-water  left 
to  the  stream  correspondingly  increased. 

On  the  basis  of  the  probable  annual  discharge  of  the 
river  at  Diglis  in  1868,  an  exceptionally  dry  year,  and  m 
1872  an  exceptionally  wet  year,  and  on  the  measurements 
of  Mr  E.  Leader  WiUiams,  C.E.,  of  the  discharge  at  the  same 
Sace'at  low  water,  bank-full,  and  high-flood.  Sir  John 
kwler  estimated  the  mean  discharge  of  the  Severn  at  Diglis 
to  be  120,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  in  an  exceptionally  dry 
vear-  290,000  in  an  exceptionally  wet  year;  and  the 
Iverage  of  a  series  of  years  to  be  164,000  cubic  feet  per 
Wute     At  Gloucester,  although  the  drainage  area  is 
nearly  'twice  as  large  as  at  Diglis,  near  Worcester,  he 
idmated  the  discharge  to  be  not  more  than  168,000  m  a 
Sve^--  464,000  in  t  wet  year;  and  246,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute  on  an  average  of  a  series  of  years,  being 
resnectively  40  per  cent.,  60  per  cent.,  and  50  per  cent, 
creator  than  the  quantities  at  Diglis;  and  having  thus 
obtained  approximate  estimates  of  the  mean  discharge  of 
the  river,  it  became  possible  to  him  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  interference  incidental  to  the  proposed  Vymwy 
works  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation.  , .  i  , 

Assuming  that  52,000,000  gallons  a  day  would  be  ab- 
stracted, that  would  be  5,800  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or 
4-83  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  gomg  over  D.glis 
Weir  n  dry  years,  2  per  cent,  in  wet  years,  and  3 -04  per 
cent  in  average  years,  whilst  the  drainage  area  affected 
by  the  proposed  works  was  only  1  •  84  per  cent. 
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In  like  manner  the  flow  at  Gloucester  would  be  affected 
to  the  extent  of  2  •  45  per  cent,  in  dry  years,  1  •  25  per  cent, 
in  wet  years,  and  2-35  per  cent,  in  average  years,  the 
drainage  area  affected  being  6  •  92  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
liver-basin. 

With  respect  to  floods,  Sir  John  Fowler  was  of  opinion 
that  liin.  depth  of  rainfall  in  24  hours  running  off  the 
Vyrnwy  watershed  area  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  reser- 
voir (Llanwddyn)  would  probably  be  a  full  measure  of 
the  maximum  flood  discharge  in  any  year,  which  would 
amount  to  less  than  90,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  being 
about  five  times  the  low-water  discharge  over  Diglis 
Weir;  but  comparing  it  with  Mr.  Leader  Williams's 
gaugings  it  amounts  to  but  13  per  cent,  of  the  bank-full 
flood,  and  7-8  per  cent,  of  the  high  flood  at  Diglis,  and,  of 
course,  a  correspondingly  smaller  percentage  of  the  flood 
discharge  at  Gloucester. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Hawksley,  that  it  is  intended  to 
take  for  Liverpool  an  average  daily  quantity  of  36  million 
gallons ;  about  40  millions  in  summer,  and  32  millions  in 
winter,  giving  to  the  stream  13^  million  gallons  a  day  on 
the  average  of  each  year.  It  was  originally  intended 
only  to  give  8  millions  to  the  stream,  but  this  has  been 
increased  to  10  millions  every  day,  and  32  flushings  in 
the  year,  each  of  40  million  gallons.  The  command  of 
water  is  very  great  in  these  works. 

The  drainage  area  of  the  Vyrnwy  alone  is  17,583  acres 
at  the  site  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall 61in. ;  but  besides  this  large  area,  powers  were  taken 
by  the  Act  to  add  2,880  acres  of  the  watershed  area  of  the 
Afon  Conwy,  and  1,537  acres  of  that  of  the  Marchnant,  by 
driving  a  tunnel  through  the  separating  hills  in  each 
direction,  so  as  to  bring  the  water  into  the  Llanwddyn 
Reservoir,  which  was  to  have  a  water  surface  of  1 ,1 15  acres. 

Sir  F.  J.  Bramwell,  C.E.,  who  supported  Mr.  Hawksleys 
evidence,  said  of  this  reservoir  that  in  times  of  drought 
it  will  increase  the  flow  of  water  in  the  river  probably 
five  times ;  that  it  will  frequently  prevent  floods,  as  far  ap 
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tW  arise  in  tte  watershed  area  belonging  to  it,  from 
aSng  at  all,  and  in  ^vet  years,  when  they  do  occur,  they 
^vill  never  reach  their  present  intensity. 

But  he  said  also,  which  is  important  to  obsei-ve,  that 
thr  bulk  of  the  w^ter  ansing  from  the  average  a^^^^^^^^^ 
rainfall  of  61in.  comes  down  m  floods.    For  instance, 
Trir  cent  of  all  the  water  that  comes  down,  comes  when 
Ssdthargingatt^^ 

a  day,  or  over,  and  this  31  per  cent  of  the  quantity  ot 
wate?  comes  down  in  18  per  cent  o  the  t-e. 

Since  the  evidence  upon  which  these  remarks  are 
fou^del  was  given,  the  large  works  to  which  i  refers 
have  beercarried  out  towards  completion  under  the 
have  been  car  Waterworks  Engineer  of 

LwCol  X^^^^^^-  of  the  quantities  of  water 
t  be  tien  and  left,  respectively,  appear  to  have  been 
hnnf  the  orio-inal  quantities  stated  serve  weU 
Tou^gh  ?oi  comparison  and  L  a  general  statement  of  the 
rase  which  is  all  that  is  here  intended. 

Thrchief  object  of  this  reservoir  is  the  water-supply  of 
T  •       ^ni  Ind  it  is  not  constructed  in  any  respect  with 
^C^XcVof  pre^en  ing  floods  in  the  valley  below  it; 
tt  iSSaleCea  being  so  large,  viz^-t  50  aci.s 
T.er  1000  acres  of  its  watershed  area,  it  will  have  tne 
effect  in  cases  of  heavy  rainstorms  within  its  watershed 
area  of  mitigating  floods  below  it  almost  as  much  as  if 
speciafpTovifion  had  been  made  for  that  purpose  But 
rctamstances  are  very  exceptional ;  it  is  nearly  five 
miles  long,  and  is  not  here  adduced  as  having  any  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  flood-regulation  elsewhere. 
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A  smaller  type  having  been  adopted,  and  the  page  increased  in  size  xvhilc  the 
niw,ber  of  pages  Iws  advanced  from  about  330  to  nearly  500,  the  book  practically  con- 
Zins  double  the  amount  of  matter  that  was  comprised  in  the  original  work. 

*»*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 


,1  service  lo 


"^'?^V£:'SMSi.i><X^cn^,^^ 

c'tMnreJfnt  an  "S"^  nc^v  nmcfcrnbcd  So.r  is  wor.h  its  weigh,  in  gold."-/.-«,-«.>u' 

""'.'■^rii,^  m  entrusted  the  task  of  revision  of  this  popular,  valuable  and  useful  book 

,0  Mr.  lim'ton!  than  >^;on/»  niore  competent  .nan  they  could  no.  have  found.  -/««. 


MECHANICS,  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  etc. 


Stotie-ivorJcing  Machinery, 

STONE-WORKING  MACHINERY,  and  the  Rapid  and  Economi- 
cat  Conversion  of  Stone.  With  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and  Management 
of  Stone  Works.  By  M.  Powis  Bale,  M.I.M.E.,  A.M.I.C.E.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  gs.  cloth. 

"The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mason  or  student  of  stone-work."— Co/ff^rv 
Guardian. 

"It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  standard  work  upon  a  subject  which  the  author  is  fully 
competent  to  deal  exhaustively  \\\th."— Builder's  IVeekly  Reporter. 

"  A  capital  handbook  for  all  who  manipulate  stone  for  building  or  ornamental  purposes.'  — 
Machinery  Market. 

Turning. 

LATHE-WORK  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Tools,  Appliances, 

and  Processes  employed  in  the  Art  of  Turning.     By  Paul  N.  Hasluck. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  Written  by  a  man  who  knows,  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be  done,  but  who  also  knows  how 
to  do  it,  and  how  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  others.  To  all  turners  this  book  would  be  valuable." 
— Engineering. 

"  We  can  safely  recommend  the  work  to  young  engineers.  To  the  amateur  it  will  simply  be 
mvaluable.    To  the  student  it  will  convey  a  great  deal  of  useful  information." — Engineer. 

"A  compact,  succinct,  and  handy  guide  to  lathe-work  did  not  exist  in  our  language  unt  Mr. 
Hasluck,  by  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  gave  the  turner  a  true  vade-mecum."— House  Decorator. 

Screiv-Cutting. 

SCREW  THREADS  :  And  Methods  of  Producing  Thein.  With 
Numerous  Tables,  and  complete  directions  for  using  Screw-Cutting  Lathes. 
By  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  Author  of  "  Lathe- Work,"  "  The  Metal  Turner's 
Handybook,''  &c.    Waistcoat-pocket  size,  price  is.  lyust  published. 

"  Full  of  useful  information,  hints  and  practical  criticism.    Taps,  dies  and  sc  ewing-tools  gene- 

r.ally  are  illustrated  and  their  action  descrihed."—  MecJiaiiical  IFoi-ld. 

"  It  is  a  complete  compendium  of  all  the  details  of  the  screw-cutting  lathe  ;  in  fact,  a  mnltum 

in  parvo  on  all  the  subjects  it  treats  u^pow." —Carpenter  and  Jiuilder. 

Engineer's  and  Machinist's  Assistant. 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MILLWRIGHT'S,  and  MACHINIST'S 
PRACTICAL  ASSISTANT.  A  collection  of  Useful  Tables,  Rules  and  Data. 
By  William  Templeton.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions.  i8mo,  zs.  6d. 
cloth. 

"  Templeton's  handbook  occupies  a  foremost  place  among  books  of  thie  kind.  A  more  suitable 
present  to  an  apprentice  to  any  of  tile  mechanical  trades  could  not  possibly  be  made." — Buildinp- 
.Yews. 

"A  deservedly  appreciated  work,  which  should  be  in  the  'drawer'  of  every  mechanic."  

English  Mechanic. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

"  IRON  AND  STEEL  "  :  A  Work  for  the  Forge,  Foundry,  Factory, 
and  Office.  Containing  ready,  useful,  and  trustworthy  Information  for  Iron- 
masters and  their  Stock-takers ;  Managers  of  Bar,  Rail,  Plate,  and  Sheet 
Rolling  Mills ;  Iron  and  Metal  Founders ;  Iron  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders  ; 
Mechanical,  Mining,  and  Consulting  Engineers  ;  Architects,  Contractors', 
Builders,  and  Professional  Draughtsmen.  By  Charles  Hoare,  Author  of 
"  The  Slide  Rule,"  &c.  Eighth  Edition,  Revised  throughout  and  considerably 
Enlarged.  With  folding  Scales  of  "  Foreign  Measures  compared  with  the 
English  Foot,"  and  "  Fixed  Scales  of  Squares,  Cubes,  and  Roots,  Areas, 
Decimal  Equivalents,''  &c.  Oblong  32mo,  leather,  elastic  band,  6s. 
"For  comprehensiveness  the  book  has  not  its  equal." — Iron. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  the  pocket  books,  and  a  useful  companion  in  other  branches  of  work  titan 
iron  and  steel." — English  Mechanic. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  those  engaged  in  considering  the  details  of  all  kinds  ot 
iron  and  steel  Naval  Science. 

High- Pressure  Steam  Engines. 

THE  HIGH-PRESSURE  STEAM-ENGINE  :  An  Exposition 
of  its  Comparative  Merits  and  an  Essay  towards  an  Improved  System  of  Construc- 
tion. By  Dr.  Ernst  Alban.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
Dr.  Pole,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.  With  28  Plates.  Svo,  i6s.  6d.  clolh. 
"Goes  thoroughly  into  the  examination  of  the  high-pressure  engine,  the  boiler,  and  its  append 
ages,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  scientific  Ubrary.  — 5/ca)«  Shipping  Chronicle. 
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THE  POPULAR  WORKS  OF  MICHAEL  REYNOLDS 
("The  Engine  Driver's  Friend"). 

Locomotive-Engine  Driving.  ,  , 

of  locomotive  engines."— rAt  Eni;ineer.  litorature  of  the  day.  This  admirable  practical 

trea;.'^:o?tr ^fact'lcllSy^r^hic^  w^'VaVjTo'''^^^^^^^^^     terms  o^f  warm  commendation."- 

^"'f."E%1dent,y  the  work  of  one  who  U,k,ws  his  -^iect  thoroughly^;- 

our  ;;^i^„;^d'?ive?srSVhte  f^wer  Ss^ess^g'accidents  to  Uor..--Sccts«u,„. 

■•The  author  is  thoroughly  acquainted         '^^^^J^^^^f^^^^^al  an  exceedingly  useful 

The  Engineer,  Fireman,  and  Engine-Boy. 

THF  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER,  FIREMAN,  and 

""^^l.fesh^',?b'e=^lad'  ?o^^rSs"bl*r\r.hf  ^  s-LSo'^-of  everyone  in  the  kingdom  who  has 
ever  laidl  or  is  to  lay,  hands  on  a  locomotive  engine.  -Jro„. 

Continuous  Bailway  Brakes.  ,  ^        ,  -r,,,,„„ 

rnNTTNUOUS  RAILWAY  BRAKES:  A  Practical  TreaUse  on 

Engine-Driving  Life. 

PMGINE-DRIVING  LIFE;  or.  Stirring  Adventures  and  Inci- 
fentrlftkeLrvL  of  Loco,noti.c.Enguu  Drivers.    By  Michael.  Revnoi-ds. 

rocket  Companion  for  Enginemen. 

^^rr  liJcTNEMAN'S  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  PRAC- 

tionsand  numerous  Diagrams.  Second  Edition,  Kevisca.  ^„j,,j,„<,, 
.?Sirninll^^o!°k'is''wdl  sniti:^^  Us  object,  being  the  honest  workmanship  of 

"""'?.Titj;n"^^;iTo"5;s^'rsrri^ii^^^ 
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French- English  Glossary  for  Bngineers,  etc. 

A  POCKET  GLOSSARY  of  TECHNICAL  TERMS:  ENGLISH- 
FRENCH,  FRENCH-ENGLISH ;  with  Tables  suitable  for  the  Arcbitectural, 
Engineering,  Manufacturing  and  Nautical  Professions.  By  John  James 
Fletcher,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  ;  200  pp.  Waistcoat-pocket  size,  is.  6d., 
limp  leather. 

"  It  ought  certainly  to  be  in  the  waistcoat-pocket  of  every  professional  man.  — Iron. 

"It  is  a  very  great  advantage  for  readers  and  correspondents  in  France  and  England  to  have 
so  large  a  number  of  the  words  relating  to  engineering  and  manufacturers  collected  in  a  liliputian 
volume.    The  little  book  will  be  useful  both  to  students  and  travellers." — Architect. 

"  The  glossary  of  terms  is  very  co  iiplete,  and  many  of  the  tables  are  new  and  well  arranged. 
AVe  cordially  commend  the  book.'  —MccJiatiicaL  iVorld, 

Portable  Engines. 

THE  PORTABLE  ENGINE;  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND 

MANAGEMENT.  A  Practical  Manual  for  Owners  and  Users  of  Steam 
Engines  generally.  By  William  Dyson  Wansbrough.  With  90  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf.  cloth.  [Just  ptiblishcd. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  value  to  those  who  use  steam  machinery.  .  .  .  Should  be  read  by  every- 
one who  lias  a  steam  engine,  on  a  farm  or  elsewhere." — Mark  Lane  Express. 

•'  We  cordially  commend  this  work  to  buyers  and  owners  of  steam  engines,  and  to  those  who 
have  to  do  with  their  construction  or  use." — Timber  Trades  yonriial. 

'■  Such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  steam  engine  as  Mr.  VV,ansbrouKh  furnishes  to  the  reader 
should  be  acquired  by  all  intelligent  owners  and  others  who  use  the  steam  Building  Neius. 
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MR.  NUMBER'S  IMPORTANT  ENGINEERING  BOOKS. 

Hie  Water  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  on  the  WATER-SUPPLY 
OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS.  By  William  Humber,  A-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and 
M.  Inst.  M.E.,  Author  of  "Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Construction," 
&c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  50  Double  Plates,  i  Single  Plate,  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  and  upwards  of  250  Woodcuts,  and  containing  400  pages  of 
Text.  Imp.  4to,  £6  6s.  elegantly  and  substantially  half-bound  in  morocco. 
List  of  Contents. 


Conduits.— XIII.  Distribution  of  Water.— XIV. 

Meters,  Service  Pipes,  and  House  Fittings. — 

XV.  The  Law  and  Economy  of  Water  Works. 

XVI.  Constant  and    Intemiittent  Supply. — 

XVII.  Description  of  Plates. —  Appendices, 
giving  Tables  of  Rates  of  Supply,  Velocities, 
&c.  &:c.,  together  with  Specifications  of  several 
Works  illustrated,  among  which  will  be  found  : 
Aberdeen,  Bideford,  Canterbury,  Dundee, 
Halifa.K,  Lambeth,  Rotherham,  Dublin,  and 
others. 


I.  Historical  Sketch  of  some  of  the  means 
that  have  been  adopted  for  the  Supply  of  Water 
to  Cities  and  Towns. — II.  Water  and  the  Fo- 
reign Matter  usually  associated  with  it.— III. 
Ramfall  and  Evaporation. — IV.  Springs  and 
the  water-bearing  formations  of  various  dis- 
tricts.— V.  Measurement  and  Estimation  of  the 
flow  of  Water — VI.  On  the  Selection  of  the 
Source  of  Supply.— VII.  WeUs.— VIU.  Reser- 
voirs.— IX.  The  Purification  of  Water. — X. 
Pumps.  —  XL    Pumping   Machinery.  —  XII. 

"The  most  systematic  and  valuable  work  upon  water  supply  hitherto  produced  in  English,  or 
in  any  other  language.  .  .  .  Mr.  Humber's  work  is  characterised  almost  throughout  by  an 
exhaustiveness  much  more  distinctive  of  French  and  German  than  of  English  technical  treatises." 
— Engineer. 

"  We  can  congratulate  Mr.  Humber  on  having  been  able  to  give  so  large  an  amount  of  infor- 
mation on  a  subject  so  important  as  the  water  supply  of  cities  and  towns.  Tlie  plates,  fifty  in 
number,  are  mostly  drawings  of  executed  works,  and  alone  would  have  commanded  the  attention 
of  every  engineer  whose  practice  may  lie  in  this  branch  of  the  profession."— AVa/rffr. 

Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Construct  ion. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  CAST 
AND  WROUGHT  IRON  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION,  inducting  Iron 
Foundations.  In  Three  Parts— Theoretical,  Practical,  aud  Descriptive.  By 
William  Humber,  A-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  M.  Inst.  M.E.  Third  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  much  improved,  with  115  Double  Plates  (20  of  which  now  first 
appear  in  this  edition),  and  numerous  Additions  to  the  Text.  In  Two  Vols., 
imp.  4to,  £6  i6s.  dd.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

"  A  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  standard  literature  of  civil  engineering.  In  .addition  to 
elevations,  plans  and  sections,  large  scale  details  are  given  which  very  much  enhance  the  instruc- 
tive worth  of  these  WUisUiiilon^."— Civil  Enf,nn€cr  ami  Architect's  yoitrnal. 

"Mr.  Humber's  stately  volumes,  lately  issued— in  which  the  most  important  bridges  erected 
during  the  last  five  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  hte  Mr.  Brunei,  Sir  W.  Cubitt,  Mr.  Hawk- 
sliaw,  Mr.  Page,  Nlr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Hemans.  and  others  among  our  most  eminent  engineers,  are 
drawn  and  specified  in  great  detail."— /:«^''i««r. 
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MR.  NUMBER'S  GREAT  WORK  ON  MODERN  ENGINEERING. 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  imperial  4to,  price  £iz  I2S.,  half-moroccc.  Each 
Volume  sold  separately  as  follows : — 
i  RECORD  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  ENGINEER- 
ING.   First  Series.    Comprismg  Civil,  Mechanical,  Marine,  Hydraulic, 
Railway,  Bridge,  and  other  Engineering  Works,  &c.    By  William  Humber, 
A-M  Inst  C  E  ,  &c.    Imp.  4to,  with  36  Double  Plates,  drawn  to  a  large  scale, 
Photographic  Portrait  of  John  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  copious 
descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications,  &c.,  £3  y.  half-morocco. 
List  of  the  Plates  and  Diagrams 


Thames,  West  London  Extension  Rail»-aY  (S 
plates);  Armour  Plates:  Suspension  Bridge, 
Thames  (4  plates);  The  Allen  Engine;  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  Avon  (3  plates)  j  Underground 
Railway  (3  plates). 


Victoria  Station  and  Roof,  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  R. 
(8  plates) ;  Southport  Pier  (2  plates) ;  Victoria 
Station  and  Roof,  L.  C.  &  D.  and  G.  W.  R.  (6 
plates);  Roof  of  Cremome  Music  Hall;  Bridge 
over  G.  N.  Railway ;  Roof  of  Station,  Dutch 

Rhenish  RaU  (2  plates);   Bridge   over   the    ,  ^        ■  . 

"  Handsomely  lithographed  and  printed.  It  wiU  find  favour  with  many  who  desire  to  prMerve 
in  a  perTanenT  form  co^es  of  the  p'lans  and  specifications  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  con- 
tractors for  many  important  engineering  works.  —Engttteer. 

HUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING.  Second 
Series  Imp.  4to,  with  36  Double  Plates,  Photographic  Portrait  of  Robert 
Stephenson,  C.E.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  copious  descriptive  Letterpress, 
Specifications,  &c.,  £s  3S.  half-morocco. 

List  of  the  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Birkenhead  Docks,  Low  Water  Basin  (15 
plates);  Charing   Cross  Station  Roof,  C.  C. 
RaUnay  h  plates);  Digswell  Viaduct,  Great 


Northern  Railway ;  Robbery  Wood  Viaduct^ 
Great  Northern  Railway;  Iron  Permanent 
Way;  Clydach  Viaduct,  Merthyr,  Tredegar, 


and  Abergavenny  Railway;  Ebbw  Viaduct, 
Merthyr,  Tredegar,  and  Abergavenny  Rail- 
way ;  College  Wood  Viaduct  Cornwall  Rail- 
way ;  Dublin  Winter  Palace  Roof  (3  plates) ; 
Bridge  over  the  Thames,  L.  C.  &  D.  RaUway 
(6  plates) ;  Albert  Harbour,  Greenock  (4  plates). 


r;  Ulyaacn  viauuci,  niciuiji,  ,  ,  

■•  Mr  Humber  has  done  the  profession  good  and  true  service,  by  the  fine  collection  of  examples 
he  has  here  brought  before  the  profession  and  the  public."— /"rarfica/  Mechanics  Journal. 

HUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING.  Third 
Series  Imp.  410,  with  40  Double  Plates,  Photographic  Portrait  of  J.  R. 
M'Clean,  late  Pres.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  copious  descriptive  Letterpress,  Speci- 
fications, &c.,  £3  3^-  half-morocco. 

List  of  the  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

Main  drainage,  METROPOLlS.-jVar^A 
5<rff.— Map  showing  Interception  of  Sewers ; 
Middle  Level  Sewer  (2  plates) ;  Outfall  Sewer, 
Bridge  over  River  Lea  (3  plates) ;  Outfall  Sewer, 
Bridge  over  Marsh  Lane.  North  Woolwich 
Railway,  and  Bow  and  Barking  Railway  Junc- 
tion ;  Outfall  Sewer,  Bridge  over  Bow  and 


Barking  "Railway  {3  platel) ;  OutfaU  Sewer. 
Bridge  over  East  London  Waterworks  heeder 
(2  plates) ;  Outfall  Sewer,  Reservoir  (2  plates) ; 
Outfall  Sewer,  Tumbling  Bay  and  Outlet ;  Out- 
fall Sewer,  Penstocks.  South  Si*.-Outfa  1 
Sewer,  Bermondscy  Branch  (2  plates) ;  Outfall 


Sewer,  Reservoir  and  Outlet  (4  plates) ;  Outfall 
Sewer.  Filth  Hoist;  Sections  of  Sewers  (North 
and  South  Sides). 

Thames  Embankment.— Section  of  River 
Wall ;  Steamboat  Pier,  Westminster  (2  plates) ; 
Landing  Stairs  between  Charing  Cross  and 
Waterloo  Bridges;  York  Gate  (2  plates);  Over- 
flow and  Outlet  at  Savoy  Street  Sewer  (3  plates) ; 
Steamboat  Pier,  Waterioo  Bridge  (3  plates) ; 
Junction  of  Sewers,  Plans  and  Sections ; 
Gullies,  Plans  and  Sections;  Rolling  Stock; 
Granite  and  Iron  Forts. 


'er,  uermonascy  Draucii      ina<.^^i ,  vu...^.. 

•■  The  drawings  have  a  constantly  increasing  value,  and  whoever  desires  to  possess  clear  repre- 
sentations of  the  two  great  works  carried  out  by  our  Metropolitan  Board  »-iU  obtain  Mr.  Humber  s 
volume."— 

HUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING.  Fourth 
Series  Imp.  4to,  with  36  Double  Plates,  Photographic  Portrait  of  John 
Fowler,  late  Pres.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  copious  descriptive  Letterpress,  Speci- 
fication's, &c.,  £3  ss.  half-morocco. 

List  of  the  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Abbey  Mills  Pumping  Station,  M.iin  Drain- 
,1RC,  Metropolis  (4  plates);  B.irrow  Uocks  (; 
DVatcs) ;  Manquis  Vladi.ct,  San  lago  .ind  Vaf- 
^araiso  Railway  (2  plates);  Adaius  Locomo- 
tive, St.  Helen's  Canal_^  Kail«^ny  (2  pl.Ttes) ; 


Mesopotamia ;  Viaduct  over  the  River  Wye, 
Midland  Railway  plates);  St.  Germans  V  ia- 
duct,  Cornwall  Kailway  (2  plates);  Wrought- 
Iron  Cylimler  for  Diving  llell ;  Millwall  Docks 
(6  plates) ;  Milroy's  Patent  Excavator  ;  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  (6  plates);  Harbours, 
Ports,  and  Breakwaters  (3  pbtcs). 


Cannon  Street  Station  Roof,  Charmg  Cross 
Rnilway  (3  plates) ;  Koad  Bridge  over  the  Kiver 
Moka  (2  plates)  •  Telegraphic  Apparatus  for 

•'•  We  Ldadly  welcome  another  year's  issue  of  this  v.ihiable  nublication  from  the  able  pen  of 
Hmnber    The  accuracy  and  general  excellence  of  this  worV  are  well  known,  while  its  useful- 
Vn  gWing  t  ,e  mea  irements  and  details  o,  some  of  the  latest  ex.an.ples  of  engineering,  as 
c^rriid  out  b|  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession,  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  -Art.ran. 
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MR.  NUMBER'S  ENGINEERING  BOOKS— continued. 
Strains,  Calculation  of. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  STRAINS 
IN  GIRDERS  AND  SIMILAR  STRUCTURES,  AND  THEIR  STRENGTH. 
Consisting  of  Formulas  and  Corresponding  Diagrams,  with  numerous  details 
for  Practical  Application,  &c.  By  William  Humber,  A-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  nearly  loo  Woodcuts  and  3  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  formula  are  neatly  expressed,  and  the  diagrams  good." — Atkenczum. 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  re?IIy  handy  book  to  our  engineer  and  architect  readers." — Etig- 
lish  Mechanic. 

JBarlotv's  Strength  of  Materials,  enlarged  hy  Hiimher 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS : 
with  Rules  for  Application  in  Architecture,  the  Construction  of  Suspension 
Bridges,  Railways,  &c.  By  Peter  Barlow,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  revised 
by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S.  ;  to  which 
are  added.  Experiments  by  Hodgkinson,  Fairbairn,  and  Kirkaldy;  and 
Formula  for  Calculating  Girders,  &c.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  Humber, 
A-M.  Inst.  C.E.  Demy  8vo,  400  pp.,  with  ig  large  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  i8s.  cloth. 

"  Valuable  alike  to  the  student,  tyro,  and  the  experienced  practitioner,  it  will  always  rank  in 
future,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  as  the  standard  treatise  on  that  particular  subject." — Engineer. 
"  There  is  no  greater  authority  than  Barlow." — Buiidittg  Nczus. 

"  Deserves  a  foremost  place  on  Che  bookshelves  of  every  civil  engineer." — Eiighsli  Mechanic. 


Trigonometrical  Surveying. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY,  for  the  Formation  of  Geographical  and 
Topographical  Maps  and  Plans,  Military  Reconnaissance,  Levelling,  &c.,  with 
Useful  Problems,  Formulas,  and  Tables.  By  Lieut.-General  Frome,  R.E. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written  by  Major  General  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  G.C.M.G.,  R.E.  With  ig  Plates  and  115  Woodcuts,  royal  Svo,  i6s. 
cloth. 

"The  simple  fact  that  a  fourth  edition  has  been  called  for  is  the  best  testimony  to  Its  merits. 
No  words  of  praise  from  us  can  strengthen  the  position  so  well  and  so  steadily  maintained  by  this 
work.  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  revised  the  entire  work,  and  made  such  additions  as  were  necessary 
to  bring  every  portion  of  the  contents  up  to  the  present  date."— .ffroarf  Arrow. 

Oblique  Bridges. 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  THEORETICAL  ESSAY  ON  OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES.  With  13  large  Plates.  By  the  late  George  Watson  Buck, 
M.I. C.E.  Third  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son,  J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.I. C.E. ; 
and  with  the  addition  of  Description  to  Diaprams  for  Facilitating  the  Con- 
struction of  Oblique  Bridges,  by  W.  H.  Barlow,  M.I. C.E.  Royal  Svo,  12J. 
cloth. 

"  The  standard  text-book  for  all  engineers  regarding  skew  arches  is  Mr.  Buck's  treatise,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  consult  a  better." — Eii^itteer. 

"Mr.  Buck's  treatise  is  recognised  as  a  standard  text-book,  and  his  treatment  has  divested  the 
subject  of  many  of  the  intricacies  supposed  to  belong  to  it.  As  a  guide  to  the  engineer  and  archi- 
tect, on  a  confessedly  difficult  subject,  Mr.  Buck's  work  is  unsurpassed." — Biiilctiiig  News. 

Bridge  Construction. 

EXAMPLES  OF  BRIDGE  AND  VIADUCT  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  MASONRY,  TIMBER,  AND  IRON.  Consisting  of  46  Plates  from 
the  Contract  Drawings  or  Admeasurement  of  Select  Works.  By  W.  D. 
Haskoll  C.E.  Second  Edition,  with  the  addition  of  554  Estimates,  and  tho 
Practice  of  Setting  out  Works.  Illustrated  with  6  pages  of  Diagrams.  Imp. 
4to,  £2  12s.  6d.  hali-morocco. 

"  A  work  of  the  present  nature  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Haskell's  experience  must  prove  invaluable. 
The  tables  of  estimates  will  considerably  enhance  its  value." — Engineering. 

Earthwork. 

EARTHWORK  TABLES.  Showing  the  Contents  in  Cubic 
Yards  of  Embankments,  Cuttings,  &c.,  of  Heights  or  Depths  up  to  an  average 
of  80  feet.  By  Joseph  Broadbent,  C.E. ,  and  Francis  Campin,  C.E.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  The  way  in  which  accuracy  is  attained,  by  a  simple  division  of  each  cross  section  into  three 
elements,  two  in  which  are  constant  and  one  variable,  is  ingenious."— .<i//<««ir"w;. 
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Statics,  GrajiJiic  and  Analytic. 

GRAPHIC  AND  ANALYTIC  STATICS,  in  their  Practical  Appli- 
cation to  the  Treatment  of  Stresses  in  Roofs,  Solid  Girders,  Lattice,  Bowstring 
and  Suspension  Bridges,  Braced  Iron  Arches  and  Piers,  and  other  Frame-works. 
By  R.  Hudson  Graham,  C.E.  Containing  Diagrams  and  Plates  to  Scale. 
With  numerous  Examples,  many  taken  from  existing  Structures.  Specially 
arranged  for  Class-work  in  Colleges  and  Universities.  Second  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.   8vo,  i6s.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Graham's  book  will  find  a  place  wherever  graphic  and  analyticstatics  are  used  or  studied. 

'~^''^\''s''exhaustive  treatise  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  architect  and  engrineer,  and  will  tend 
to  wean  the  profession  from  a  tedious  and  laboured  mode  of  calculation."  ~Builiiiii£-  Nnus.  _ 

"  The  work  is  exceUent  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  has  evidently  been  prepared  wim 
much  care.  The  directions  for  working  are  ample,  and  are  iUustrated  by  an  aoundance  ol  weU- 
selecterl  examples.    It  is  an  excellent  text-book  for  tUe  practical  draughtsman.  "—yIM«M<ZM»i. 

Survey  Practice. 

AID  TO  SURVEY  PRACTICE,  for  Reference  in  Surveying,  Level- 
ling, Setting-out  and  in  Route  Surveys  of  Travellers  by  Land  and  Sea.  With 
Tables  Illustrations,  and  Records.  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  A.M.I.C.E., 
Author  of  "  Hydraulic  Manual,"  "Modern  Metrology,"  &c.  Large  crown  8vo, 
I2s.6rf.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Jackson  has  produced  a  valuable  -uade-mectm  for  the  surveyor.  We  can  recommend 
this  book  as  containing  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  teaching  of  the  accompUshed  surveyor.  — 

'^"""xsVtexX-hoo);.  we  should  advise  all  surveyors  to  place  it  in  their  libraries,  and  study  well  the 
matured  instructions  afforded  in  its  pages."— Co«i«r)'  Guardian.  . 

"  The  author  brings  to  his  work  a  fortunate  union  of  theory  and  practical  experience  wmco, 
aided  by  a  clear  and  lucid  style  of  writing,  renders  the  book  a  very  useful  one.  —biiUder. 

Surveying,  Land  and  Marine. 

LAND  AND  MARINE  SURVE  YING ,  in  Reference  to  the  Pre- 
paration of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Railways ;  Canals,  Rivers,  Towns'  Water 
Supplies :  Docks  and  Harbours.  With  Description  and  Use  of  Surveying 
Instruments.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E.,  Author  of  "  Bridge  and  Viaduct 
Construction,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Large  crown 
8vo,  gs.  cloth. 

"  A  most  useful  and  well  arranged  book  for  the  aid  of  a  student.  We  can  strongly  recommend 
it  as  a  carefully  written  and  valuable  text-book.  It  enjoys  a  weU-deserved  repute  among  survey  ors. 

volume  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  utmost  practical  utility.  It  may  be  safely  recommended 
to  all  students  who  aspire  to  become  clean  and  expert  sun'eyors."— yl/ixiw^  Journal 

Levelling. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

LEVELLING.  Showing  its  Application  to  purposes  of  Railway  and  Civil 
Engineering,  in  the  Construction  of  Roads;  with  Mr.  Telford's  Rules  for  the 
satne.  By  Frederick  W.  Simms,  F.G.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Seventh  Edition,  with 
the  addition  of  Law's  Practical  Examples  for  Setting-out  Railway  Curves,  and 
Trautwine's  Field  Practice  of  Laying-out  Circular  Curves.  With  7  Plates 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  8vo,  8s.  6rf.  cloth.  %*  Trautwine  on  Curves 
may  be  had  separate,  ss. 

"  The  text.book  on  levelling  in  most  of  our  enRincering  schools  and  colleges."— 
"  The  publishers  have  rendered  a  substanti.al  service  to  the  profession,  especially  to  the  younger 
members,  by  bringing  out  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Simras's  useful  \voi\i.:'—E>iginten!is:. 

Tunnelling. 

PRACTICAL  TUNNELLING.  Explaining  in  detail  the  Setting- 
out  of  the  works.  Shaft-sinking  and  Heading-driving,  Ranging  the  Lines  and 
Levelling  underground,  Sub-Excavating,  Timbering,  and  the  Construction 
of  the  Brickwork  of  Tunnels,  with  the  amount  of  Labour  required  for,  and  the 
Cost  of  the  various  portions  of  the  work.  By  Frederick  W.  Simms,  F.O.b., 
M  Inst  C  E  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Extended  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
m!  Inst'.  C.E.  Imp.  8vo,  with  21  Folding  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, 30s.  cloth. 

"The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Simms's  book  has  been  held  forever  thirty  years  cannot  be  more 
trulv  express™  than  in  the  words  of  the  late  Prof.  Rankine  :-' The  best  source  of  information 
on  the  siwect  of  tunnel,  is  Mr.  F.  W  Simms's  work  on  Praclica  Tunnelling.'  "-.I rcM,>.ct. 

"  Mr  Clark  has  .nddcd  inunensely  to  the  value  of  the  book.  — Awjr"""--  ,      ,  . 

"  The  additional  chapters  by  Mr.  Clark,  cont,iining  .is  lliey  do  numerous  examples  of  modem 
practice  bring  the  book  well  up  to  dale"— JS'igiiieeii'iir. 
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Seat,  Expansion  by. 

EXPANSION  OF  STRUCTURES  BY  HEAT.     By  John 

Keily,  C.E.,  late  of  the  Indian  Public  Works  and  Victorian  Railway  Depart- 
ments.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth.  published. 
Summary  of  Contents. 


Section    I.  Formulas  and  Data. 
Section  II.  Metal  Bars. 
Section  III.  Simple  Frames. 
Section  IV.  Complex    Frames  ]  and 
Plates. 

Section  V.  Thermal  Conductivity. 


Section    VI.  Mechanical  Force  of 
Heat. 

Section  VII.  Work    of  Expansion 

AND  Contraction. 
Section  VIII.  Suspension  Bridges. 
Section    IX.  Masonry  Structures. 


"  The  aim  the  author  has  set  before  him,  viz.,  to  show  the  effect;  of  heat  upon  metallic  and 
other  structures,  is  a  laudable  one,  for  this  is  a  branch  of  physics  upon  which  the  engineer  or  archi- 
tect can  find  but  Uttle  reliable  and  comprehensive  data  in  books." — Buitdcr. 

••  Whoever  is  concerned  to  know  the  effect  of  changes  of  temperature  on  such  structures  as 
suspension  bridges  and  the  like,  could  not  do  better  than  consult  Mr.  Keily's  valuable  and  handy 
exposition  of  the  geometrical  principles  involved  in  these  changes."— Scotsf^iafl. 

Fractical  3Iathe}natics. 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN:  Being  a  Common- 
place Book  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics.    Designed  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Architects  and  Surveyori.    By  Olinthus  Gregory, 
LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  Enlarged  by  Henry  Law,  C.E.    4th  Edition,  carefully 
Revised  by  J.  R.  Young,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Belfast  College. 
With  13  Plates,  8vo,  £1  is.,  cloth. 
'■  The  engineer  or  architect  will  hero  find  ready  to  his  hand  rules  for  solving  nearly  every  mathe- 
matical difficulty  that  may  arise  in  his  practice.    The  rules  are  in  all  cases  explained  by  means  of 
examples,  in  which  every  step  of  the  process  is  clearly  worked  out."—Bict7dcr. 

'■  One  of  the  most  serviceable  books  for  practical  mechanics.  .  .  .  It  is  .an  instructive  book 
for  the  student,  and  a  text-book  for  him  who,  having  once  mastered  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  needs 
occasionally  to  refresh  his  memory  upon  them." — Buildiiijz  .^ews. 

Hydranlic  Tables. 

HYDRAULIC  TABLES,  CO-EFFICIENTS, and  FORMULM 
for  finding  the  Discharge  of  Water  from  Orifices,  Notches,  Weirs,  Pipes,  and 
Rivers.  With  New  Formulae,  Tables,  and  General  Information  on  Rainfall, 
Catchment-Basins,  Drainage,  Sewerage,  Water  Supply  for  Towns  and  Mill 
Power.  By  John  Neville,  Civil  Engineer,  M.R.I. A.  Third  Edition,  care- 
fully revised,  with  considerable  Additions.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  14s.  cloth. 

"  It  is,  of  all  English  books  on  the  subject,  the  one  nearest  to  completeness.  .  .  .  From  the 
good  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the  clear  explanations,  and  abundance  of  formulas,  the  carefully 
calculated  tables,  and,  above  all,  the  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and  construction, 
which  is  displayed  from  first  to  last,  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  an  acquisition."— ^/rf/iiVfC^. 

River  Enfjineering. 

RIVER  BARS  :  The  Causes  of  their  Fonnaiion,  and  their  Treatment 
by  "Induced  Tidal  Scour."  With  a  Description  of  the  Successful  Reduction 
by  this  Method  of  the  Bar  at  Dublin.  By  I.J.Mann,  Assist.  Eng.  to  the 
Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board.    Royal  Svo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"We  recommend  all  interested  in  harbour  works— and,  indeed,  those  concerned  in  the  improve- 
ments of  rivers  generally— to  read  Mr.  Mann's  interesting  work." — Enj^/teer. 

"  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  tliis  branch  of  engineering."— 
and  Mtni>iff  journal. 

Hydraulics. 

HYDRAULIC  MANUAL.    Consisting  of  Working  Tables  and 

Explanatory  Text.    Intended  as  a  Guide  in  Hydraulic  Calculations  and  Field 
Operations.    By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  Author  of  "  Aid  to  Survey  Practice," 
"  Modern   Metrology,"  &c.     Fourth  Edition.    Rewritten  and  Enlarged. 
Large  crown  Svo,  ids,  cloth. 
"  The  author  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  the  facts  which  have  come  imder  his  notice,  as 
•well  as  a  painstaking  collector  and  critic  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  others,  and  from  the 
great  mass  of  material  at  his  command  he  has  constructed  a  manual  which  m.iy  be  accepted  as  a 
trustworthy  guide  to  this  branch  of  the  engineer's  profession." — lin^iueeriiir^. 

"  The  standard  work  in  this  department  of  mechanics.  The  present  eililion  has  been  brought 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  practice." — Scotsman. 

"  The  most  useful  feature  of  this  work  is  its  freedom  from  what  is  superannuated,  and  its 
thorough  adoption  of  recent  experiments  ;  the  text  is,  in  fact,  in  great  part  a  short  account  of  the 
great  modern  experiments."— A^rt/«rtf. 
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Drainage. 

ON  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  LANDS,  TOWNS  AND  BUILD- 
INGS. By  G.  D.  Dempsey,  C.E.,  Author  of  "  The  Practical  Railway  En- 
gineer," &c.  Revised,  with  large  Additions  on  Recent  Practice  is 
Drainage  Engineering,  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  M.Inst.  C.E.  Author  of 
"Tramways;  their  Construction  and  Working,"  "  A  Manual  of  Rules,  Tables, 
and  Data  for  Mechanical  Engineers,"  &c.  &c.   Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

[Just  Published. 

••  The  new  matter  added  to  Mr.  Dempsey's  excellent  work  is  characterised  by  the  comprehen- 
sive grasp  and  accuracy  of  detail  for  which  the  name  of  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark  is  a  sufficient  voucher.  — 

'^"'"'^""'i,ot\L  on  recent  practice  in  drainage  engineering,  the  book  is  to  be  commended  to  all 
who  are  making  that  branch  of  engineering  science  tlieir  special  study.  —''''>"■  «„^„n,  •■ 

"  A  comprehensive  manual  on  drainage  engineering,  and  a  useful  introduction  to  the  student. 
Biiildiu^  News. 

Tramways  and  their  WorJcing. 

TRAMWAYS  :  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  WORKING. 
Embracing  a  Comprehensive  History  of  the  System;  with  an  exhaustive 
Analysis  of  the  various  Modes  of  Traction,  including  Horse-Power,  Steam, 
Heated  Water,  and  Compressed  Air  ;  a  Description  of  the  Varieties  of  RoUing 
Stock  •  and  ample  Details  of  Cost  and  Working  Expenses ;  the  Progress 
recently  made  in  Tramway  Construction,  &c.  &c.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  With  over  200  Wood  Engravings,  and  13  Folding  Plates.  I  wo 
Vols  large  crown  8vo,  30s.  cloth. 

■'  All  interested  in  tramways  must  refer  to  it,  as  aU  railway  engineers  have  turned  to  the  author  s 

A&us'Jlv^^and'^mcTic^al'i^^^  tramways,  in  which  the  history  of  this  kind  of  locomc 
tion,  and  a  description  and  cost  of  the  various  modes  of  laying  tramways,  arc  to  be  found.  — 

^'"'"The  biTfirm  of  rails,  the  best  mode  of  construction,  and  the  best  mechanical  appliances 
are  so  fairly  indicated  in  the  work  under  review,  that  any  engmeer  about  to  construct  a  tramway 
will  be  enabled  at  once  to  obtain  the  practical  information  which  wiU  be  of  most  service  to  him.  - 

Oblique  Arches. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
OBLIQUE  ARCHES.  By  John  Hart.  Third  Edition,  with  Plates.  Im- 
perial 8vo,  8s.  cloth. 

Curves,  Tables  for  Setting-out. 

TABLES  OF  TANGENTIAL  ANGLES  AND  MULTIPLES 
for  Settiiig-out  Curves  from  5  to  200  Radius.  By  Alexander  Beazelev, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.   Third  Edition.   Printed  on  48  Cards,  and  sold  in  a  cloth  box, 

•■  Each  Wbte'is°printld^in1l  ImaU  card,  which,  being  placed  on  the  theodolite,  leaves  'he  hands 
free  to  m.mipulate  the  instrument-no  small  advantnge  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  work 

■•  Very  handy  ;  a  man  may  know  that  all  his  day's  work  must  faU  on  two  of  these  cards,  which 
he  puts  into  his  own  card-case,  and  leaves  the  rest  behmd.'—AtJuitaitm. 

Engineering  FieldtvorU. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  ENGINEERING  FIELDWORK,  applied 
to  Land  and  Hydraulic,  Hydrographic,and  Submarine  Surveying  and  Levelhnf;. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  considerable  Additions,  and  a  Supplement  on 
■Waterworks,  Sewers,  Sewage,  and  Irrigation.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  Cli- 
Numerous  Folding  Plates.    In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  £1  5S-  cloth. 

Tunnel  Shafts. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  TUNNEL  SHAFTS  :  A 
Practical  and  Theoretical  Essay.  By  J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.  Inst  C.E., 
Resident  Engineer,  London  and  North-Wcsteru  Railway.  Illustrated  witu 
Folding  Plates,  royal  8vo,  12s.  cloth.  .  ,     t  .• 

••  Manv  of  the  methods  given  are  of  extreme  practical  value  to  the  miuson  ;  and  the  observations 
on  the  fonn  of  arch,  the  rules  for  ordering  the  stone,  and  the  construction  of  the,templates  w,l  l« 
found  of  considerable  use.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  engineering  profession.  -/,.<./..'.«x^  Aow. 

■\vill  be  regarded  by  civil  engineers  as  of  the  utmost  v.alue,  and  calculated  to  save  much  time 
and  obviate  many  mist.akes."— CoZ/iV-rj'  Giiaydian. 

Girders,  Strength  of. 

GRAPHIC  TABLE  FOR  FACILITATING  THE  COMPUTA- 
TION OF  THE  WEIGHTS  OF  WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL 
GIRDERS,  etc.,  for  Parliamentary  and  other  Estimates.  By  J.  H.  Watson 
Buck,  M.  Inst.  C.E.   On  a  Sheet,  2s.6rf. 
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Trusses. 

TRUSSES  OF  WOOD  AND  IRON.     Practical  Applications  of 

Science  in  Determining  the  Stresses,  Breaking  Weiglits,  Safe  Loads,  Scantlings, 
and  Details  of  Construction,  with  Complete  Working  Drawings.  By  William 
Griffiths,  Surveyor,  Assistant  Master,  Tranmere  School  of  Science  and 
Art.    Oblong  Svo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  handy  httle  book  enters  so  minutely  into  every  detail  connected  with  the  construction  of 
roof  trusses,  that  no  student  need  be  i^orant  of  tliese  matters  for  want  of  an  easy  source  to  come 
at  the  knowledge." — Practical  Engineer, 

"From  the  manner  of  treating^  the  subject,  Mr.  Griffiths' book  is  clear  enough  to  enable  a 
student  to  be  his  oun  teacher.  It  will  be  useful  m  the  scienceschool  and  in  \<ox\ii\\o^i." —Architect. 

Mailivay  Workinff. 

SAFE  RAILWAY  WORKING.  A  Treatise  on  Railway  Acci- 
dents: Their  Cause  and  Prevention ;  with  a  Description  of  Modern  Appliances 
and  Systems.  By  Clement  E.  Stretton,  C.E.,  Vice-President  and  Con- 
sulting Engineer,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants.  With  Illus- 
trations and  Coloured  Plates,  crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  strongly  bound. 

Outline  of  Contents. 
Chapter  I.  Summary  of  Accidents,  1885. — II.  Permanent  Way. — III.  Sig- 
nalling; Block  System. — IV.  Continuous  Brakes. — V.  Breaking  of  Rail- 
way A.XLES.— VI.  Railway  Couplings.— VII.  Railway  Servants  and  the  Law 
OF  Manslaughter. — Appendix  I.  Railway  Traffic  Returns. — II.  Railway 
Signal  Returns. — III.  Continuous  Brakes  Returns. — IV.  Mixed  Trains. 
*»*  Opinions  oe  the  Press. 
"  A  book  for  the  engineer,  the  directors,  the  managers  ;  and,  in  short,  all  who  wish  for  informa- 
tion on  railway  matters  will  lind  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  in  '  Safe  Railway  Working.'  '' — Rail-way 
Kcviciu. 

"  Mr.  Clement  E.  Stretton.  the  energetic  Vice-President  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way  Servants,  may  be  congratulated  on  having  collected,  in  a  very  convenient  form,  much  valuable 
information  on  the  principal  questions  affecting  the  safe  working  of  railways." — Railway  hn^ineey. 

"  We  commend  the  remarks  on  railway  signalling  to  all  railway  managers,  especially  where  a 
uniform  code  and  practice  is  advocated." — Herepath's  Railway  Journal. 

Fielcl-Book  for  Engineers. 

THE  ENGINEER'S.  MINING  SURVEYOR'S,  AND  CON- 
TRA CTOR  'S  FIELD-BOOK.  Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tables,  with  Rules, 
Explanations  of  Systems,  and  use  of  Theodolite  for  Traverse  Surveying  and 
Plotting  the  Work  with  minute  accuracy  by  means  of  Straight  Edge  and  Set 
Square  only  ;  Levelling  with  the  Theodolite,  Casting-out  and  Reducing 
Levels  to  Datum,  and  Plotting  Sections  in  the  ordinary  manner;  setting-out 
Curves  with  the  Theodolite  by  Tangential  Angles  and  Multiples,  with  Right 
and  Left-hand  Readings  of  the  Instrument:  Setting-out  Curves  without 
Theodolite,  on  the  System  of  Tangential  Angles  by  sets  of  Tangents  and  Off- 
sets :  and  Earthwork  Tables  to  80  feet  deep,  calculated  for  every  6  inches  in 
depth.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Fourth 
Edition,  Enlarged.    Crown  Svo,  12s.  cloth. 

"The  book  is  very  handy,  and  the  author  might  have  added  that  the  separate  tables  of  sines 
and  tangents  to  every  minute  will  make  it  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  tlie  genuine  traverse 
tables  e.tisting  all  the  same." — Athenteujn. 

"Every  person  engaged  in  engineering  field  operations  will  estimate  the  importance  of  such  a 
work  and  the  amount  of  valuable  time  wliich  will  be  saved  by  reference  to  a  set  of  reliable  tables 
prepared  with  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  those  given  in  this  volume." — Rail-way  Nerws. 

Earthivork,  Measurement  of. 

A  MANUAL  ON  EARTHWORK.    By  Alex.  J.  S.  Graham, 

C.E.    With  numerous  Diagrams.    iSmo,  2S.  dd.  cloth. 

"  A  great  amount  of  practical  information,  very  admirably  arranged,  and  available  for  rough 
estimates,  as  well  as  for  the  more  exact  calculations  required  in  the  engineer's  and  contractor's 
offices." — Artizan. 

Strains  in  Iromvork. 

THE  STRAINS  ON  STRUCTURES  OF  IRONWORK;  -with 
Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.    By  F.  W.  Sheilds,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
Second  Edition,  with  5  Plates.    Royal  Svo,  5s.  cloth. 
"The  student  cannot  find  a  better  little  book  on  this  subject." — Engineer. 

Cast  Iron  and  other  Metals,  Strength  of. 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST 
IRON  AND  OTHER  METALS.  By  Thomas  Tredgold,  C.E.  Fifth 
Edition,  including  Hodgkinson's  Experimental  Researches,   Svo,  12s.  cloth. 
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Construction. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  BUILDING  :  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
the  Principles  of  Construction.     By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  58  Engravings.   Crown  Svo,  ys.  6ct.  cloth. 
"  A  very  valuable  book,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  aU  students."— BiiMer. 
"No  architectural  student  should  be  without  this  handbook  of  constructional  knowledge.  - 


Architect. 


Villa  Architecture. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  :  Being  a 
Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in  various  Styles.  With  Outline 
Ipecificitionslnd  Estimates.  By  C.  Wickes,  Architect,  Author  of  "The 
Spires  and  Towers  of  England,"  &c.   61  Plates,  4to,  £1  us.  6d.  half-morocco, 

yilt  cdsGS 

"  The  whole  of  the  designs  bear  evidence  of  their  being  the  work  of  an  artistic  architect,  and 
they  wiU  prove  very  valuable  and  suggestive."— Bmicii!i£r  -"cws. 

Text-Book  for  Architects. 

THE  ARCHITECT'S  GUIDE:  Being  a  Text-Book  of  Useful 
Information  for  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Contractors,  Clerks  of 
Works  Sc.&c.  By  Frederick  Rogers,  Architect,  Author  of Specifica- 
tions fir  Practical  Architecture,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  cloth. 

"  As  a  text-book  of  useful  information  for  architects,  engineers,  sun-ej-ors,  &c..  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  handier  or  more  complete  little  volume."— Standard. 

"A  young  architect  could  hardly  have  a  better  guide-book."— riwi*fr  Trades  Journal. 

Taylor  and  Cresy's  Rome. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ROME.  By 
the  late  G.  L.Taylor,  Esq.,  F.R.I. B. A.,  and  Edward  Cresy  Esq  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Taylor,  M. A  (son  of 
the  late  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq.),  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Chap- 
lain of  Gray's  Inn.  Large  folio,  with  130  Plates,  half-bound,  £3  3s. 
2V  B  —This  is  the  only  book  which  gives  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  precision 

of  architectural  measurement,  the  principal  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome  in  plan, 

Ta°vlor"and  Cresy's  work  has  from  its  first  publication  been  ranked  among  those  professional 
hnnks  which  rannot  be  bettered.  .  .  .  It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  cxampl^  of  drawings,  even 
amo^BHiose  of  the  most  painstaking  students  of  Gothic,  more  thoroughly  worked  out  than  are  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  platas  in  this  volume.'WlnrAt^^rt. 

Architectural  Draiving. 

PRACTICAL  RULES  ON  DRA  WING,  for  the  Operative  Builder 
and  Young  Student  in  A  rchitecture.  By  George  Pyne.  With  14  Plates,  410, 
7s.  <Sd.  boards. 

Civil  Architecture. 

THE  DECORATIVE  PART  OF  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. 
By  Sir  William  Chamders,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations,  Notes,  and  an 
Examination  of  Grecian  Architecture,  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Leeds.   66  Plates,  4to,  21s.  cloth. 

House  Buildiiif/  and  Repairing. 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  ESTIMATOR  ;  or.  What  will  it  Cost 
to  Build  Alter,  or  Repair?  A  Price  Book  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Unpro- 
fessional People,  as  well  as  for  the  Architectural  Surveyor  and  Builder  By 
he  ate  James  D.  Simon,  A.R.I.B.A.  Edited  and  Re\Msed  by  Francis  T.  W. 
mTller,  A.R.I. B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third  bdition,  Revised. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6(/.  cloth. 

"  In  two  years  it  will  repay  its  cost  a  hundred  times  over"— Field. 
"A  very  handy  book."— Mechanic. 
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Designing,  Pleasuring,  and  Valuing. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  to  the  PRACTICE  of  MEASUR- 
ING AND  VALUING  ARTIFICERS'  WORKS.  Containing  Directions  for 
taking  Dimensions,  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing  the  Quantities  into 
Bill,  with  Tables  of  Consiants,  and  copious  Memoranda  for  the  Valuation  of 
Labour  and  Materials  in  the  respective  Trades  of  Bricklayer  and  Slater, 
Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Painter  and  Glazier,  Paperhanger,  &c.  With  8  Plates 
and  63  Woodcuts.  Originally  edited  by  Edward  Dobson,  Architect.  Fifth 
Edition,  Revised,  with  consicierable  Additions  on  Mensuration  and  Construc- 
tion, and  a  New  Chapter  on  Dilapidations,  Repairs,  and  Contracts,  by  E. 
Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  gs.  cloth. 

"Well  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title-page,  and  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  it  to  the  class 
for  whose  use  it  has  been  compiled.  Mr.  Tarn's  additions  and  revisions  have  much  increased  the 
usefulness  of  the  work,  and  have  especially  augmented  its  value  to  students." — £ti^ineert;i£. 

*'The  work  has  been  carefully  revised  and  edited  by  Mr.  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  and  com- 
prises several  valuable  additions  on  construction,  mensuration,  dilapidations  and  repairs,' and  other 
matters.  .  .  .  This  edition  will  be  found  the  most  completetreatise  on  the  principles' of  measur- 
ing and  valuing  artificers'  work  that  has  yet  been  published." — Building  News, 

Fochet  Estimator  and  Technical  Guide. 

THE  POCKET  TECHNICAL  GUIDE,  MEASURER  AND 
ESTIMATOR  FOR  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS.  Containing  Tech- 
nical  Directions  for  Measuring  Work  in  all  the  Building  Trades,  with  a 
Treatise  on  the  Measurement  of  Timber  and  Complete  Specifications  for 
Houses,  Roads,  and  Drains,  and  an  easy  Method  of  Estimating  the  various 
parts  of  a  Building  collectively.  By  A.  C.  Beaton,  Author  of  "  Quantities 
and  Measurements,"  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  Priced 
according  to  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour,  with  53  Woodcuts, 
leather,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  is.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

"No  builder,  architect,  surveyor,  or  valuer  should   be  without  his*  Beaton's  Guide.'"  

Building-  News. 

"  Contains  an  extraordinary  amount  of  information  in  daily  requisition  in  measuring  and 
estimating.    Its  presence  in  the  pocket  will  save  valuable  time  and  trouble." — Buildi7ig  JVorld. 

"  An  exceedingly  handy  pocket  companion,  thoroughly  reVable."— Builder's  H'eekly  Rcforler. 

"This  neat  little  compendium  contains  all  that  is  requisite  in  carrying  out  contracts  for 
excavating,  tiling,  bricklaying,  paving,  &c." — British  Trade  Journal. 


Donaldson  on  Specifications. 

THE   HANDBOOK  OF  SPECIFICATIONS ;    or.  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder,  in  drawing  up 
Specifications  and  Contracts  for  Works  and  Constructions.    Illustrated  by 
Precedents  of  Buildings  actually  executed  by  eminent  Architects  and  En- 
gineers.  By  Professor  T.  L.  Donaldson,  P.R.I.B.A.,  &c.    New  Edition  in 
One  large  Vol.,  8vo,  with  upwards  of  1,000  pages  of  Text,  and  33  Plates 
£1  IIS.  6d.  cloth.  ' 
"In  this  work  forty-four  specifications  of  executed  works  are  given,  including  the  specifica- 
tions  for  parts  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  for  the  new  Royal 
Exchange,  by  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.   The  latter,  in  particular,  is  a  very  complete  and  remarkable 
document.    It  embodies,  to  a  great  extent,  as  Mr.  Donaldson  mentions,  'the  bill  of  quantities 
with  the  description  of  the  works.'   .    .    .    It  is  valuable  as  a  record,  and  more  valuable  still  as  a 
book  of  precedents.   .   .   .   Suffice  it  to  say  that  Donaldson's  'Handbook  of  Specifications' 
must  be  bought  by  all  architects." — Builder, 


Bartholomeiv  and  Rogers'  Specifications. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 
A  Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder.  With  an  Essay 
on  the  Structure  and  Science  of  Modern  Buildings.  Upon  the  Basis  of  the 
Work  by  Alfred  Bartholomew,  thoroughly  Revised,  Corrected,  and  greatly 
added  to  by  Frederick  Rogers,  Architect.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with 
Additions.   With  numerous  lUusts.,  medium  8vo,  15s.  cloth. 

"  The  collection  of  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  Rogers  on  the  basis  of  Bartholomew's  work 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  recommendation  from  us.  It  is  one  of  the  books  with  which  every 
young  architect  must  be  equipped  ;  for  time  has  shown  that  the  specifications  cannot  be  set  aside 
through  any  defect  in  them." — Architect, 

"  Good  forms  for  specifications  are  of  considerable  value,  and  it  was  an  excellent  idea  to  com- 
pile a  work  on  the  subject  upon  the  basis  of  flie  late  Alfred  Bartholomew's  valuable  work.  The 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Rogers's  book  is  evidence  of  the  want  of  a  book  dealing  with  modern  re- 
quirements and  materials." — Building  Ncivs, 
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Geometry  for  the  Architect,  Engineer,  etc. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  for  the  Architect,  Engineer  and 
Mechanic.  Giving  Rules  for  the  Delineation  and  Application  oi  various 
Geometrical  Lines,  Figures  and  Curves.  By  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.  A  ,  Architect, 
Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  With  Appen- 
dices on  Diagrams  of  Strains  and  Isometrical  Projection.  With  172  Illus- 
trations, demy  8vo,  gs.  cloth. 

"  No  book  with  the  same  objects  in  view  has  ever  been  published  in  which  the  clearness  of  the 
rules  laid  down  and  the  illustrative  diagrams  have  been  so  satisfactory."— icoi'jjwan. 

•■This  is  a  manual  for  the  practical  man,  whether  architect,  engineer,  or  mechanic.  .  .  .  The 
obiect  of  the  author  being  to  avoid  all  abstruse  formula  or  complicated  methods,  and  to  enable 
peSs  with  but  a  moderate  knowledge  of  geometry  to  work  out  the  problems  reqmred.  -hngltsh 
Mechanic. 

Tlie  Science  of  Geometry. 

THE  GEOMETRY  OF  COMPASSES ;  or.  Problems  Resolved 
bv  the  mere  Description  of  Circles,  and  the  use  of  Coloured  Diagrams  and 
Symbols.   By  Oliver  Byrne.   Coloured  Plates.   Crown  Bvo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
'■  The  treatise  is  a  good  one,  and  remarkable— like  all  Mr.  Byrne's  contributions  to  the  science 
of  geometry— for  the  lucid  character  of  its  leaching."— Buiiding-  News. 


DECORATIVE  ARTS,  etc. 

Woods  and  Marbles  (Imitation  of). 

SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING  FOR  THE  IMITATION  OF  WOODS 
AND  MARBLES,  as  Taught  and  Practised  by  A.  R.  Van  der  Burg  and  P. 
Van  der  Burg,  Directors  of  the  Rotterdam  Painting  Institution.  Royal  lolio, 
iSi  by  I2i  ia..  Illustrated  with  24  full-size  Coloured  Plates;  also  12  plain 
Plates,  comprising  154  Figures.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Price  fi  us.6d. 

List  of  Plates. 

Finished  Specimen— 19.  Mahogany :  Specimens 
of  various  Grains  and  Methods  of  Atanipulation 
—20,  21.  Mahogany:  Earlier  Stages  and  I-inished 
Specimen — 22,  23,  24.  Sienna  Marble :  Varieties 
of  Grain,  Preliminary  Stages  and  Finished 
Specimen— 25,  26,  27.  Juniper  Wood  :  Methods 
of  producing  Grain,  &c.:  Preliminary  Stages 
and  Finished  Specimen— 28,  20,  30.  Vert  de 
Mer  Marble :  Varieties  of  Grain  and  Methods 
of  Working  Unfinished  and  Finished  Speci- 
mens—si. 32.  33.  Oak  ;  Varieties  of  Grain,  Tools 
Employed,  and  Methods  of  Manipulation,  Pre- 
liminary Stages  and  Finished  Specimen— 34,  35, 
36.  Waulsort  Marble:  Varieties  of  Grain,  Un- 
fijnished  and  Finished  Specimens. 


I  Various  Tools  required  for  Wood  Painting 

 2  3  Walnut :  Preliminary  Stages  of  Graining 

and  Finished  Specimen  —  4.  Tools  used  for 
Marble  Painting  and  Method  of  Manipulation— 
S  6.  St.  Remi  Marble:  Earlier  Operations  and 
Finished  Specimen— 7.  Methods  of  Sketching 
different  Grains,  Knots,  &c.— 8,  g.  Ash:  Pre- 
liminary Stages  and  Finished  Specimen  — 10. 
Methods  of  Sketching  Marble  Grains— 11,  12. 
Breche  Marble :  Preliminary  Stages  of  \Vorking 
and  Finished  Specimen— 13.  Maple :  Methods 
of  Producing  the  different  Grams— 14,  rs.  Bird  s- 
eve  Maple:  Preliminary  Stages  and  Finished 
Specimen— 16.  Methods  of  Sketching  the  dif- 
ferent Species  of  White  Marble— 17.  18.  White 
Marble:  Preliminary  Stages  of  Process  and 

*„*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 
Those  who  desire  to  attain  skill  in  the  art  of  painting  woods  and  marbles  will  find  advantage 
incoJulting  lhisbook    .   .   .   Some  of  the  Working  Men's  Clubs  should  give  their  young  men 

"^X  cX'^ehenlive^Ji^iirt^'thfart.  The  explanations  of  the  processes,  the  maninulation  and 
managemeTof  the  colours,  and  the  beautifully  executed  plates  will  not  be  the  lea.st  valuable  to  the 
«uden?  who  aims  at  making  his  work  a  faithful  transcript  of  nature."-ft««.»u'  NeTvs. 

"  Stmlonts  and  novices  are  fortunate  who  arc  able  to  become  the  possessors  of  so  noble  a 
•work."— A  rchitccl. 

House  Decoration. 

ELEMENTARY  DECORATION.  A  Guide  to  the  Simpler 
Forms  of  Everyday  Art,  as  applied  to  the  Interior  and  Exterior  Decoration  of 
Dwelling  Houses,  &c.  By  James  W,  Facey,  Jun.  With  68  Cuts.  i2mo,  2S, 
cloth  limp. 

"Asa  technical  guide-book  to  the  decorative  painter  it  will  be  found  rchable.  —BiiMtnirAavs. 

PRACTICAL  HOUSE  DECORATION  :  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Ornamental  Painting,  the  Arrangement  of  Colours  in  Apartments,  and  the 
principles  of  Decorative  Design.  With  some  Remarks  upon  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Pigments.  By  James  Wili-iam  Facey,  Author  of  "  Elementary 
Decoration,"  &c.  With  numerous  lllustr.-itions.  izmo,  2S.  6d.  cloth  limp. 
N.D.—TUe  above  Two  Works  together  in  One  Vol.,  strongly  half-bound,  5s. 
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Colour. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  COLOURING.  Applied  to  Decorative 
Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  George  Field.  New  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged, 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Ornamental  Painter  and  Designer.  By  Ellis 
A.  Davidson.  With  New  Coloured  Diagrams  and  Engravings,  izmo,  3s.  6d. 
cloth  boards. 

"The  book  is  a  most  useful  resume  of  the  properties  of  pigments." — Builder, 

House  Painting,  Graining,  etc. 

HOUSE  PAINTING.  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND  SIGN 
WRITING,  A  Practical  Manual  of.    By  Ellis  A.  Davidson.    Fifth  Edition, 
With  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.    lamo,  6s.  cloth  boards. 
"  A  mass  of  information,  of  use  to  the  amateur  and  of  value  to  the  practical  man."— £«p-/ifA 

Mcf/tartic. 

"  Simply  invaluable  to  the  youngster  entering  upon  this  particular  calling,  and  highly  service- 
able to  the  man  who  is  practising  it."— Furniture  Gazette. 

Decorators,  Iteceipts  for. 

THE  DECORATOR'S  ASSISTANT :  A  Modern  Guide  to  De- 
corative Artists  and  Amateurs,  Painters,  Writers,  Gilders,  &c.  Containing 
upwards  of  600  Receipts,  Rules  and  Instructions  ;  with  a  variety  of  Informa- 
tion for  General  Work  connected  with  every  Class  of  Interior  and  Exterior 
Decorations,  &c.    152  pp.,  crown  8vo,  is.  in  wrapper. 

"  Full  of  receipts  of  value  to  decorators,  painters,  gilders,  &c.  The  book  contains  the  gist  of 
larger  treatises  on  colour  and  technical  processes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a  work  so  full 
of  varied  mformation  on  the  pamtets  zn."  -  Buildin^r  A'ews. 

'  We  recommend  the  work  to  all  who,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit,  require  a  guide  to  decora- 
tion. —Plumber  and  Decorator. 

Moyr  Smith  on  Ititerior  Decoration. 

ORNAMENTAL  INTERIORS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 
By  J  MoYR  Smith.    Super-royal  8vo,  with  32  full-page  Plates  and  numerous 
smaller  lUusts.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  i8s.  ljust  published, 
tS'      "Ornamental  Interiors"  the  designs  of  more  than  thirty  artist- 
decorators  and  architects  of  high  standing  have  been  illustrated.    The  book  may 
therefore  fairly  claim  to  give  a  good  general  view  of  the  works  of  the  modern  school 
of  decoration,  besides  giving  characteristic  examples  of  earlier  decorative  arrange- 
ments. ° 

"Ornamental  Interiors"  gives  a  short  account  of  the  styles  of  Interior 
Decoration  as  practised  by  the  Ancients  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Assyria,  Rome  and  Byzan- 
tium. This  part  is  illustrated  by  characteristic  designs.  The  main  body  of  the 
work,  however,  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  modern  styles  of  Decorative  Art 
and  many  examples  are  given  of  decorative  designs  suitable  for  modern  Dining- 
Rooms,  Drawing-Rooms,  Libraries,  Staircases  and  Halls,  Parlours,  Studies  and 
Smoking-Rooms.  The  Decoration  of  Public  Buildings  is  illustrated  by  views  of  the 
chief  State  Apartments  in  Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle,  the  Salle  de 
Leys  at  Antwerp,  the  Salle  de  Mariages  at  Brussels,  and  of  other  works  which  have 
distinctive  features  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

*t*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely  got  up,  .ind  contains  some  true  criticism  and  a 
good  many  good  examples  of  decorative  tre.atment."—  7Vi<r  Builder  ^-wui-.biu  aim  a 

"  We  can  greM\y  commend  Mr.  Moyr  Smith's  book,  for  it  is  the  production  of  one  professedly 
cap,ible  in  decorative  work,  and  abounds  with  useful  hints  and  deicriptions  of  executed  mnd,.rn 
work,  together  with  a  wel|.put««.m.  of  ancient  styles.  .  .  .  As  mSTaboo^for  the  drawing^ 
room  as  for  the  manufacturer."—  T/te  British  Architect.  urawing- 

"  Well  fitted  for  the  dilettante,  amateur,  and  professional  designer  "-Decoration 
bn^rd^n^  ■nos'^f '^borate,  and  beautiful  work  on  the  artistic  decoration  of  interiors  that  we 

have  seen.  .  .  .  The  scrolls,  panels  and  other  designs  from  the  author's  own  pen  are  ver^ 
hfs  own:"-/  ,^;/^  °^  ™™  figure  even  more  th.S 

welcome  ^''^(^rafhic  <='^ti°""^  domestic  ornament  this  handsome  volume  will  be 

l.nnU  i^^';  ''serves  the  thanks  of  art  workers  for  having  placed  within  their  reach  a 

book  th.it  seems  cmmently  adapted  to  alTord,  by  example  and  precept,  that  guidance  of  which 
most  craftsmen  stand  in  need."- y^»r«iV/<;-c  Cnrcc/f.  ,  fi.u  euiuain-e  ui  wiucii 

British  and  Foreign  Marbles. 

MARBLE  DECORATION  and  the  Terminology  of  British  and 
Foreign  Marbles.    A  Handbook  for  Students.    By  George  H.  Blaorove 
Author  of  "  Shoring  and  its  Application,"  &c.  With  28  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3S,  6rf.  cloth.  [j„s<  published. 
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DELAMOTTE'S  WORKS  ON  ILLUMINATION  AND  ALPHABETS. 

A  PRIMER  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION,  for  the  Use  of 
Bemmcrs  ■  with  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Practical  Directions  for 
hfexe"  Jise,  Examples  taken  from  Illuminated  MSS  pnnted  m  Gold  and 
Colours.  By  F.  Delamotte.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small  4to,  bs.  orna 

as  well  as  taste."— ^</<s«<?"'«- 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  Ancient  and  Mediaval,  from  the 
EieMh  Century,  with  JVm«£m/s including  Gothic,  Church-Text  large  and 
trJill  German  Italian,  Arabesque,  Initials  for  Illumination,  Monograms. 
CrossW  &c  &c'  for  The  use  of  Architectural  and  Engineering  Draughtsmen 
MTssaf'Pahiters  Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers  Engravers 

ful." — Athaiceum. 

EXAMPLES  OF  MODERN  ALPHABETS,  Plain  and  OrnameM^ 
including  German,  Old  English.  S-o",  ItaUc  Perspec  ive^ 
rr.„rt  Hanrl  FnBrossine.  Tuscan,  Riband,  Gothic,  Rustic,  ana  Araoesquc. 
wXseveial  brigf^a  De^signs,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Roman  and  Old  English 
Alphlbe?s  arge  and  small,  and  Numerals,  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen  Sur- 
veyors MasonI,  Decorative  Painters,  Litb°g'-^Ph<=■^=^E°g^f;•'=^^■  C^;;'^'^^j^tw 
-^C^pe-rSrio^^S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

plain  and  ornamental  letters  is  wonderful."-S/tt"rfarrf.  ,  ^  ^      ,  ,  , 

MFnr/FVAL  ALPHABETS  AND  INITIALS  FOR  ILLUMI- 
'     iSl^^Js     By      G  DE^fMOXXE.   containing  21  Plates  and  Illuminated 
Title  orintedm  Gold  and  Colours.   With  an  Introduction  by  J-  Willis 
BRooKr  Fourrh  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Small  4to,  4^.  ornamenta  boards. 
.  A  vo°ul  in  Xch  the  letters  of  L  alnl,abet  come  ^onUgori^.a  in^ding  andall  the  colours 
of  the  prism  interwoven  and  intertwined  and  mternungled.  _  _ 

THE    EMBROIDERER'S    BOOK    OF  DESIGN  Containing 
Initials  Emb^ms,  Cyphers,  Monograms,  Ornamental  Borders,  Ecclesiastical 

Wood  Carving.  ^   r    .    .  -.i, 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  WOOD-CARVING,  for  Ama  eurs;  wi  h 
ilinls  on  Design    By  A  Lad  v.    With  Ten  large  Plates.  «.  6d.  m  emblematic 

..Ti,?irndicraft  of  the  wood-carver.  so  well  as  a  book  can  impart  it.  may  bo  learnt  from  ■  A 
"-^"J:  TlSrectionii'^^^^'rfi.  -1  ca-'V  unaerstood.''-£,<^Vu;i  Mechanic. 

""^'lA^fTAim^^  AND  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  ON 
?TA^-r  Froin  the  German  of  Dr.  Gesserx  and  Emanuel  Otto  Fromderg. 
Wul  an  AppendU  on  THE  Art  oe  Enamelling,    imo,  as.  6d.  cloth  limp. 

^'^Z'^^^^LETTER  PAINTING  MADE  EASY.  By 
UmS  Greig  Badenoch.  With  la  full-page  Engravings  of  Examples,  is.  cloth 
"'"P'  ,      ,   „,,.„„-  but  quite  orleinal,  and  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  letter- 

pau;eT^:"ifca.Tb'riai!r;:.'i°s?e^o'diii^^^^ 
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TredgolcVs  Carpentry,  Enlarged  by  Tarn. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Timber  Framing,  the  Resist- 
ance of  Timber,  and  the  Construction  of  Floors,  Arches,  Bridges,  Roofs 
Uniting  Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &c.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Timber,  &c.,  with  Descriptions  of  the  kinds 
of  Wood  used  in  Building ;  also  numerous  Tables  of  the  Scantlings  of  Tim- 
ber for  different  purposes,  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Materials,  &c.  By  Thomas 
Tredgold,  C.E.  With  an  Appendix  of  Specimens  of  Various  Roofs  of  Iron 
and  Stone,  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged  by  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Build- 
ing," &c.  With  6i  Plates,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  several  Woodcuts.  In 
one  large  vol.,  4to,  price  £i  5s.  cloth. 

"Ought  to  be  in  every  architect's  and  every  builder's  WhiMy."— Builder. 

"  A  ivork  whose  monumental  excellence  must  commend  it  wherever  skilful  carpentry  is  con- 
cerned. The  authors  principles  are  rather  confirmed  than  mipaired  by  time.  The  additional 
plates  are  of  great  intrinsic  value." — Building  News. 

IVoodivorJcing  Machinery. 

WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  :  Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Con- 
struction. With  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Saw  Mills  and  the  Economical 
Conversion  of  Timber.  Illustrated  with  Examples  of  Recent  Designs  by 
leading  English,  French,  and  American  Engineers.  By  M.  Powis  Bale 
A.M.  Inst.  C.E. ,  M.I. M.E.  Large  crown  8vo,  I2S.  6rf.  cloth. 
,  .  ''  ^\^:  B2,'<=  is  evidently  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  collected  so  much  information  that 
Ills  book  IS  all-sufficient  for  builders  and  others  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  timber."— Architect 

"The  most  comprehensive  compendium  ol  wood-working  machinery  we  have  seen  The 
author  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  snhject."— Building  Neius. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  book  at  the  present  time  will,  we  should  think,  give  a  considerable 
impetus  to  the  onward  march  of  the  machinist  engaged  in  the  designing  and  manufacture  of 
wood-working  machines.  It  should  be  in  the  office  of  every  wood-workinp-  factorv."— ^wp-rtj-A 
Mechanic.  e.  j  ^ 

Saw  3IiUs. 

SAW  MILLS:  Their  Arrangement  and  Management,  and  the 
Economical  Conversion  of  Timber.  (Being  a  Companion  Volume  to  "  Wood- 
working Machinery.")  By  M.  Fowls  Bale,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  M.I.M.E. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  los.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  administration  of  a  large  sawing  establishment  is  discussed,  and  the  subject  examined 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  Hence  the  size,  shape,  order,  and  disposition  of  saw-mills  and  the 
like  are  gone  into  in  detail,  and  the  course  of  the  timber  is  traced  from  its  reception  to  its 
BuiU^r  ^      converted  state.   We  could  not  desire  a  more  complete  or  practical  treatise."— 

"  We  highly  recommend  Mr.  Bale's  work  to  the  attention  and  perusal  of  all  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  art  of  wood  conversion,  or  who  are  about  building  or  remodelling  saw-mills  on  im- 
proved principles."-^i(!Mi;ig-  Ne-uis.  ^ 

Carpentering. 

THE  CA  REENTER' S  NEW  G  UIDE ;  or,  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
penters ;  comprising  all  the  Elementary  Principles  essential  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Carpentry.  Founded  on  the  late  Peter  Nicholson's  Standard 
Work.  A  New  Edition,  revised  by  Arthur  Ashpitel,  F.S.A.  Together 
with  Practical  Rules  on  Drawing,  by  George  Pyne.  With  74  Plates, 
4to,  £1  IS.  cloth.  ' 

Sandrailing. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  HANDRAILING  :  Showing 
New  and  Simple  Methods  for  Finding  the  Pitch  of  the  Plank,  Drawing  the 
Moulds,  Beve  ling.  Jointing-up,  and  Squaring  the  Wreath.     By  GeSrge 
.Pollings.    Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Diagrams,    izmo,  is.  td.  cloth  limp. 
VV  111  be  found  of  practical  utihty  in  the  execution  of  this  difficult  branch  of  JoiiiL.ry."-B,«7a'.v-. 
,       Almost  every  difficult  phase  of  this  somewhat  intricate  branch  of  joinery  s  elucidated  by  the 
aid  of  plates  and  explanatory  iMerpreis."— Furniture  Gazette. 

Circular  Work. 

CIRCULAR  WORK  IN  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY:  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Single  and  Double  Curvature.  By 
GEORGE  CoLLiNGs,  Author  of  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Handrailing."  Illus- 
trated with  numerous  Diagrams.    i2mo,  2s.  f,d.  cloth  limp.     [Just  published. 

lion  intl  n?^r.  r-lun^'H'"'''''     "T'""  '1  5''°"''*  P"ce,  clear  in  defini- 

iion,  and  practical  in  the  examples  selected.' —.ffKiVrfc)-. 
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Timber  Merchant's  Companion. 

THE  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDER'S  COM- 
PANION   Containing  New  and  Copious  Tables  of  the  Reduced  Weight  and 

or  sell  timber."— yDxriia.'  a/"  forestry. 

Fractical  Timber  Merchant.  ^  .  ^ 

PRACTICAL  TIMBER  MERCHANT    Being  a  Guide 

Journal  of  Forestry. 

'^TH^ETmifi^MiniHAnVS.  saw  MILLER'S,  AND 

TMPnRTPR'S  FREIGHT  BOOK  AND  ASSISTANT.   Comprising  Rules, 

Richardson  Timber  Brok.  r ,  togetner^un^  ^    y  ^^^^^^^ 
ing  a  real  want  in  the  ttiido."-BuMing- News. 

FacMng-Case  Makers,  Tables  for 

PACKING-CASE  TABLES;  showing  the  number  of  Super- 

c  •  Vc  iVin  RovpI  or  Packing-cases,  from  six  inches  square  and  upwards, 
Rv  W  RicharCson  ™  Second  Edition.  Oblong  4to  3s.  6d.  cl. 

..'^Zv^iUeTabJur  saving  tVbfes.'Wr«<«o»^-.      "  WUl  save  much  labour.  -Grocer. 

'TnTTfADET^TN^TuWE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEA 

TTIF  ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY.  Designed  to  afford  In- 
Hough.   Large  crown  8vo,  los.  cloth. 

Timber  Importer's  Guide. 

THETIMBER  IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER  MERCHANT'S  AND 
InrrnPR'S  STANDARD  GUIDE.  By  Richard  E.  Grandy.  Compns- 
BUILDERS  •?^^"fr;',  c  "^.rds  Home  and  Fore  gn,  with  Comparative 

Se%"."Tt:irVf^ditln%e^ 
Mec/iaiiic. 
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CJiain  Cables. 

CHAIN  CABLES  AND  CHAINS.  Comprising  Sizes  and 
Curves  of  Links,  Studs,  &c.,  Iron  for  Cables  and  Chains,  Chain  Cable  and 
Chain  Making,  Forming  and  Welding  Links,  £tr;ngth  of  Cables  and  Chains, 
Certificates  for  Cables,  Marking  Cables,  Prices  of  Chain  Cables  and  Chains, 
Historical  Notes,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Statutory  Tests,  Charges  for  Testing, 
List  of  Manufacturers  of  Cables,  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas  W.  Traill,  F.E. R.N. , 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Engineer  Surveyor  in  Chief,  Board  of  Trade,  the  Inspector 
of  Chain  Cable  and  Anchor  Proving  Establishments,  and  General  Superin- 
tendent, Lloyd's  Committee  on  Proving  Establishments.  With  numerous 
Tables,  Illustrations  and  Lithographic  Drawings.  Folio,  £z  2S.  cloth, 
bevelled  boards. 

"  The  author  writes  not  only  with  a  full  acquaintance  with  scientific  formul.-e  and  details,  but 
also  with  a  profound  and  fully-instructed  sense  of  the  importance  to  the  safety  of  our  ships  and 
sailors  of  fidelity  in  the  manufacture  of  cables." — Athenautn. 

"The  business  of  chain  cable  making  is  well  explained  and  illustrated.  We  can  safely  recom- 
mend this  work  to  all  in  any  way  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  chain  cables  and  chains,  as  a 
good  book." — .Mature. 

"  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information.  Nothing;  seems  to  be  wanting  to  make  it 
a  complete  and  standard  work  of  reference  on  the  subject." — Nauticat  Magazine. 

FocTiet-Boolc  for  Naval  Architects  and  Shipbuilders. 

THE  NAVAL  ARCHITECT'S  AND  SHIPBUILDER'S 
POCKET-BOOK  of  Formulcs,Ru!cs.and  Tables,and  MARINE  ENGINEER'S 
AND  SURVEYOR'S  Handy  Book  of  Reference.  By  Clement  Mackrow, 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Naval  Draughtsman.  Third 
Edition,  Revised.  With  numerous  Diagrams,  &c.  Fcap.,  12s.  6d.  strongly 
bound  in  leather. 

"Should  be  used  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  or  design  of  vessels.  .  .  .  Will 
be  found  to  contain  the  most  useful  tables  and  formula  required  by  shipbuilders,  carefully  collected 
from  the  best  authorities,  and  put  together  in  a  popular  and  simple  form." — Ettgineer. 

"  The  professional  sliipbuildei  has  now,  in  a  convenient  and  accessible  form,  reliable  data  fpr 
solving  many  of  the  numerous  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  iiie  work." — Iron. 

"There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  a  naval  architect  or  shipbuilder  can  require  to  refresh 
his  memory  which  will  not  be  found  within  the  covers  of  Mr.  Mackrow's  book." — English  Mechanic. 

JPocJcet-BooJc  for  Marine  Engineers. 

A    POCKET-BOOK  OF   USEFUL    TABLES    AND  FOR- 
MULA FOR  MARINE  ENGINEERS.     By  Frank  Proctor,  A.I.N.A. 
Third  Edition.   Royal  32mo,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  strap,  4s. 
"We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  going  far  to  supply  a  long-felt  want." — Naval  Science. 
"A  most  useful  companion  to  all  marine  engineers." — United  Service  Gazette. 

liighthoiises. 

EUROPEAN  LIGHTHOUSE  SYSTEMS.  Being  a  Report  of 
a  Tour  of  Inspection  made  in  1873.  By  Major  George  H.  Elliot,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.S.A.  Illustrated  by  51  Engravings  and  31  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
21S.  cloth. 


The  following  are  published  in  We^-le's  Rudimentary  Series. 

MASTING.  MAST-MAKING,  AND  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS.  By 
Robert  Kipping,  N.A.    Fifteenth  Edition,    izmo,  as.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

SAILS  AND  SAIL-MAKING.  Eleventh  Edition,  Enlarged,  with 
an  Appendix.  By  Robert  Kipping,  N.A.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  3s.  cloth  boards. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Tames  Peake.  Fifth  Edition, 
with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    i2mo,  4s.  cloth  boards. 

MARINE  ENGINES  AND  STEAM  VESSELS  {A  Treatise  on). 
By  Robert  Murray,  C.E.,  Principal  Officer  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
East  Coast  of  Scotland  District.  Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  with 
considerable  Additions,  by  the  Author  and  by  George  Carlisle,  C.E., 
Senior  Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Liverpool,  izmo,  5s.  cloth  boards. 

PRACTICAL  NA  VIGATION.  Consisting  of  The  Sailor's  Sea- 
BooK,  by  Jas.  Greenwood  and  W.  H.  Rosser  ;  together  with  the  requisite 
Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Working  of  the  Problems,  by 
Henry  Law,  C.E,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.  Illtistrated  izmo,  7s.  half-bound. 
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MINING  AND  MINING  INDUSTRIES. 

Metalliferous  Mining. 

BRITISH  MINING  :  A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Discovery.  Practical 
Development,  and  Future  Prospects  of  Metalliferous  Mines  in  the  United  Ktng- 
dom.  By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records ;  Editor  of 
"  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  &c.  Upwards  ot  950 
pp.,  with  230  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Super-royal  8vo^£j^2s. 
cloth.  „  IJ     P  ' 

%*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

•■One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  reference  of  modern  .^1'- =f  >b?l^^^^^^ 

the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  laborious,  consc.entious,  and  scicnufic  """'J; 

?ndispensabie  in  Jhe  library  of  ev^eryone  interested  in  the  development  of  Ure  mmmg  and  metaUur- 
^''^^t^f°U^^'^ite^^':^i^^Me.  and  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  our  great  mineral  industries."--£«£;>«f«r.  amount  of  information 

Mr  HtnfCVo^»^^^^^^^^^^ 

metallurgical-a  book  that  cannot  w^th  advantage  be  omitted  from  the  hbrary.  -Jrm  a,tct  coat 
— Academy. 

Coal  and  Iron.  ^^^rrr^  m^TT-rcT^ 

THE  COAL  AND  IRON  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Coal  Fields,  and  of  the  Princi- 
pal Seams  of  Coai;  with  Returns  of  their  Produce  and  its  Distribution,  and 
AnalvseT  of  Special  Varieties.  Also  an  Account  of  the  occurrence  of  Iron 
0?es  in  Veins  or  Seams;  Analyses  of  each  Variety ;  and  a  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Pig  Iron  Manufacture  since  the  year  1740,  exhibiting  the 
Economies Tntroduced  in  the  Blast  Furnaces  for  its  Production  and  Improye- 
rien"  By  Richard  Meade,  Assistant  Keeper  .of  Mining  Records  With 
mIps  of  the  Coal  Fields  and  Ironstone  Deposits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
8vo.      8s.  cloth.  ,  .       ,     .  • 

The  book  is  one  which  must  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  ■nteres^^^^^  m  coal  and  iron 

'\ihnr\."—lrou  and  Coat  Trades  Rcinau.  ,     ,     ,  yr- rt^„f„r,7 

"An  exhaustive  treatise  and  a  valuable  work  of  reference,  -^fxnxng  Journal. 

rrofipecting  for  Gold  and  other  Metals. 

THE  PROSPECTOR'S  HANDBOOK:  A  Guide  for  the  Pro- 
soector  and  Traveller  in  Search  of  Metal-Bearing  or  other  Valuable  Minerals. 

terms,  and  his  book  is  the  best  of  Us         ■t';"^''"'''.'':  ,       ^..^p,,  ,i,cy  .ire  found,  are  the 

"Mow  to  find  conimcrcia  m.ner.ils,  and  '''^"\\'^,\7inac^^^^  as  much  practical 

leading  points  10  which  attention  is  'lii-ectc.l    Jlie  author  has  J,"_.u,„,„^  jcournal. 

'''''^^'kss'e1^;^c'^rx7."pllr^'^l;o^Se 

much  that  is  useful  to  them  in  this  book."— /fMfH«T/("i. 
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3Iiniiig  Notes  and  Formulce. 

NOTES  AND  FORMUL.'E  FOR  MINING  STUDENTS.  By 
John  Herman  Merivale,  M.A.,  Certificated  Colliery  Manager,  Professor  of 
Mining  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Second 
Edition,  carefully  Revised.    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6(f. 

[Just  publhhcd. 

13"  This  book  consists  of  a  collection  of  notes  and  formulce  drawn  from  various 
sources,  the  authority  being  quoted  in  most  instances.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will 
be  useful  not  only  to  students  but  to  the  profession. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  upon  viinino  matters  arc  the  Transactions 
of  the  various  Engineering  Societies  to  which  the  student,  in  most  of  our  large  towns, 
lias  access.  .4  great  many  references  to  the  most  familiar  of  them  are  given,  so  that 
the  student  who  wishes  to  follow  up  a  subject  may  be  in  a  position,  to  acquaint  himself 
with  details  which  could  not  be  included  in  a  work  like  this. 

The  examples  of  the  use  of  the  formula,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  are  merely  given 
to  assist  students  working  without  a  teacher. 

"  Invaluable  to  anyone  who  is  working  up  for  an  examination  on  mining  subjects."— Coa/  a?i(l 
/rofi  Traiit's  Rcvtclu. 

"  The  author  has  done  his  work  in  an  exceedingly  creditable  manner,  and  lias  produced  a  book 
that  will  be  of  service  to  students,  and  those  who  are  practically  engaged  in  mining  operations.  — 
Ilii^ineer. 

"  A  vast  amount  of  technical  matter  of  tlio  utmost  value  to  mining  engineers,  and  of  consider- 
able interest  to  students." — Schoolmaster. 

Mineral  Surveying  and  Valuing. 

THE  MINERAL  SURVEYOR  AND  VALUER'S  COMPLETE 

GUIDE,  comprising  a  Treatise  on  Improved  Mining  Surveying  and  the  Valua- 
tion of  Mining  Properties,  with  New  Traverse  Tables.  By  Wm.  Lintern, 
Mining  and  Civil  Engineer.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  "  Mag- 
netic and  Angular  Surveying,"  with  Records  of  the  Peculiarities  of  Needle 
Disturbances.    With  Four  Plates  of  Diagrams,  Plans,  &c.    i2mo,  4s.  cloth. 

[Just  published. 

"  An  enormous  fund  of  infonnation  of  great  value." — .Mining:  yonrnat. 

"Mr.  Lintern's  book  forms  a  valuable  and  thoroughly  trustworthy  guide."— /re;/  and  Coal 
Trades  Rez'iew. 

"  This  new  edition  must  be  of  the  highest  value  to  colliery  surveyors,  proprietors  and  mana- 
gers." — Colliery  Guardian. 

Metalliferous  Minerals  and  3Iining. 

TREATISE  ON  METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS  AND 
MINING.  By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer,  &c..  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying."  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

*'  Neither  the  practical  miner  nor  the  general  reader  interested  in  mines,  can  have  a  better  book 
for  his  companion  and  his  guide."— A/iniii)r  Journal. 

"The  volume  is  one  which  no  student  of  mineralogy  should  be  without." — Colliery  Gnardian. 

"  We  are  doing  our  readers  a  service  in  calling  their  attention  to  this  valuable  work." — Minini^ 
World. 

"  A  book  that  will  not  only  be  useful  to  the  geologist,  the  practical  miner,  and  the  metallurgist, 
but  also  very  interesting  to  the  general  public."— /to;!. 

"  As  a  history  of  the  present  state  of  mining  throughout  the  world  this  book  has  a  real  value, 
and  it  supplies  an  actual  want,  for  no  such  information  has  hitherto  been  brought  together  within 
such  limited  space."— ^tHientznm. 

Earthy  Minerals  and  Mining. 

A  TREATISE  ON  EARTHY  AND  OTHER  MINERALS 
AND  MINING.  By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.  Uniform  with,  and  forming  a 
Companion  Volume  to,  the  same  Author's  "  Metalliferous  Minerals  and 
Mining."  With  76  Wood  Engravings.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
cloth. 

"It  is  essentially  a  practical  work,  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  practical  men.  .  .  ,  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  English  work  on  mining  matters  that  contains  the  same 
amount  of  information  packed  in  equally  convenient  form." — Academy. 

"  The  book  is  clearly  the  result  of  many  years'  careful  work  anil  thought,  and  we  should  be 
inclined  to  rank  it  as  among  the  very  best  of  the  handy  technical  and  trades  manuals  which  have 
recently  appeared." — British  Quarterly  Rtview. 

"The  volume  contains  a  great  mass  of  practical  information,  carefully  methodised  and  pre- 
sented in  a  very  intelligible  shape." — Scotsman. 

"  The  subject  matter  of  the  volume  will  be  found  of  high  value  by  all— and  lliey  are  a  numer- 
ous class — who  trade  in  earthy  minerals." — rlthcnicnni. 
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Underground  Pumping  MacJiinei'y. 

MINE  DRAINAGE.  Being  a  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise 
on  Direct-Acting  Underground  Steam  Pumping  Machinery,  with  a  Descrip- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  the  best  known  Engines,  their  General  Utility  and 
the  Special  Sphere  of  their  Action,  the  Mode  of  their  Application,  and 
their  merits  compared  with  other  forms  of  Pumping  Machinery.  By  Stephen 
MiCHELL.    8vo,  15s.  cloth.  ,         .  J  _^  J 

"Will  be  highly  esteemed  by  coUiety  owners  and  lessees,  mining  engineers,  and  students 
eenerallv  who  require  to  be  acquainted  with  the  best  means  of  securing  the  drainage  of  mines.  It 
IS  a  most  valuable  work,  and  stands  ahnost  alone  in  the  literature  of  steam  pumping  machmery.  — 

''"''if  Mu'ch'valiabie  information  is  given,  so  that  the  book  is  thoroughly  \vorthy  of  an  extensive 
circulation  amongst  practical  men  and  purchasers  of  machinery."— j)/i«i"ir  Journal. 

Mining  Tools. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MINING  TOOLS.    For  the  Use  of  Mine 
Managers,  Agents,  Students,  &c.    By  Wir,LiAM  Morgans,  Lecturer  on  Prac- 
tical Mining  at  the  Bristol  School  of  Mines.    i2mo,  3s.  cloth  boards. 
ATLAS  OF  ENGRAVINGS  to  Illustrate  the  above,  contain- 
ing      Illustrations  of  Mining  Tools,  drawn  to  scale.   4to,  4S-  6d.  cloth, 
■•students  in  the  science  of  mining,  and  overmen,  captains,  managers,  and  viewers  may  gam 

□ractical  knowledge  and  useful  hints  by  the  study  of  Mr.  Morgans'  manual.  —Collury  Guardtatu 
"A  valuable  work,  which  will  tend  materially  to  improve  our  minmg  hterature.  —Mtmtiz 

Journal, 

Coal  Mining. 

COAL  AND  COAL  MINING:  A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  By 
Sir  Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Mines  of 
the  Crown.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. i2mo,  4s.  cloth  boards.  „  „r  >t„ 
"  As  an  outline  is  given  of  every  kno^vn  coal  field  in  this  and  other  countnes,  as  well  as  of  the 

principal  methods  of  working,  the  book  wiU  doubtless  interest  a  very  large  number  of  readers.  - 

Mining  Journal. 

Subterraneous  Surveying. 

SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  Elementary  and  Practical 
Treatise  on;  wUh  and  without  the  Magnetic  Needle.  By  Thomas  Fenwick, 
Surveyor  of  Mines,  and  Thomas  Baker,  C.E.  Illustrated,  izmo,  3s.  cloth 
boards.  :  

NATURAL  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Text  Boole  of  Electricity. 

THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY.  By 
Hfnry  M  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.    New  Edition,  carefully  Revised. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Additional  Chapters,  by  W.  H.  PREECE,  M.I  C.E., 
Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  &c.  With  470  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  izs.  6d.  cloth.  „  , 
"The  original  plan  of  this  book  has  been  carefully  adhered  to  so  as  to  make  it  a  reflex  of  the 
Pxi5tinP-  state?f  electrical  science,  adapted  for  students.    .    .   .    Discovery  seems  to  have  pro- 
^essef  wi?h  marvelbuf          ;  nevertheless  it  has  now  apparently  ceased,  and  practical  applica- 
^ons  ha commenced  thci              and  it  is  to  give  a  faShful  account  of  these  that  tins  fres^t 
Son  of  Dr  Noad's  valuable  text-book  is  launched  tonh."-Extract/r0m  /nlroductwn  by  IK  H. 

^"'"{vJlm  recommend  Dr.  Noad's  book  for  clear  style,  great  range  "f  S"^j<=='.  »  C°°^j''<l<'=^ 
and  a  plctliora  of  woodcuts.   Such  collections  as  tlie  present  are  indispensab  e.  --Alhenaum 

"Dr  Noad's  text-book  has  earned  for  itself  the  reputation  o(  a  truly  scientific  manual  for  the 
=f„dont  of  electricUy,  and  we  gladly  hail  this  new  amended  edition,  which  brings  it  once  more  to 
the  f^Snt  Mr  rreece  as  reviser,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Kcmpe  and  Mr.  j  P- Kdw-ards. 
hn/nd,M  aU  tlic  iir.ictical  results  of  recent  invention  and  research  to  the  .idmir.-ib  e  theoretical 
exDO  iSi  s  of  iLS^^^  that  the  book  is  about  as  complete  and  adduced  as  it  is  possible  for 
a!5y  book  to  be  within  the  limits  of  a  text-book."- rf/a''-a/''"<r  Journal. 

Electricitg. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICITY :  Including  Galvanism,  Mag- 
netism Dia-Magiietism,  Electro-Dynamics,  MaRno-Elcctricity,  and  the  Electric 
Telegraph    By  HenrV  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.    Fourth  Edition. 

With  wo  Woodcuts.   8vo,  £1  as.  clolh.   

••The  accounts  riven  of  electricity  an.l  galvanism  are  not  only  complete  m  a  scientific  sense 
h„t  whirii  is  a  rarcr'thlng.  are  popular  and  intcrcstinir."—/.n;i«r.  ...  .      ~.  , 

''"'•.riJ'u  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  pubUc  lnstitution."-/f.H.»v  Journal. 
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Electric  Jjight. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  :  Its  Production  and  Use.  Embodying  Plain 
Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Voltaic  Batteries,  Electric  Lamps,  and 
Dynamo-Electric  Machines.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.,  Author  of  '  Electro- 
plating." Second  Edition,  with  large  Additions  and  128  Illusts.  ys.  6d.  cloth. 
"  The  book  is  by  far  the  best  that  we  have  yet  met  with  on  the  subject."— ^/A«<(?i<;';. 
"  It  is  the  only  work  at  present  available  which  gives,  in  language  intelligible  for  the  most  part 

to  the  erdinary  reader,  a  general  but  concise  history  of  the  means  which  have  been  adopted  up  to 

the  present  time  in  producing  the  electric  \\ght."—AMrofi<ileta>i.  ^      ,    .  ■    ,•  1.^ 

The  book  contains  a  general  account  of  the  means  adopted  m  producmg  the  electric  light, 

not  only  as  obtained  from  voltaic  or  galvanic  batteries,  but  treats  at  length  of  the  dynamo-electric 

machine  in  several  of  its  forms."— Co/AV'-j'  Guardian. 

Electric  Lighting. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT- 
ING. By  Alan  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  Associate  S.T.E.  Crown  8vo, 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 

"Anyone  who  desires  a  short  and  thoroughly  clear  exposition  of  Ihe  elementary  principles  of 
electric-lighting  cannot  do  better  than  read  this  little  \yox}i."— Bradford  Observer. 

Dr.  Lctrdner's  School  Handbooks. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Lardner. 
328  Illustrations.    Sixth  Edition.    One  Vol.,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  very  convenient  class-book  for  junior  students  in  private  schools.  It  is  intended  to  convey, 
fn  clear  and  precise  terms,  general  notions  of  all  the  principal  divisions  of  Physical  Science."— 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS.   By  Dr.  Lardner. 

With  190  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    One  Vol.,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Clearly  written,  well  arranged,  and  excellently  illustrated."— Gariif^isr'i  Chronicle, 

Dr.  Lardner's  Electric  Telegraph. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  Re- 
vised and  Re-written  by  E.  B,  Bright,  F.R.A.S.  140  Illustrations.  Small 
Svo,  2S.  6d.  cloth. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  extant  on  the  Electric  TtAegnph."— English  Meclmnic. 

Storms. 

STORMS  :  Their  Nature,  Classification,  and  Laws;  with  the  Means 

of  Predicting  them  by  their  Embodiments,  the  Clouds.    By  Wm.  Blasius. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo,  los.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  very  readable  book.  .  .  .  The  fresh  facts  contained  in  its  pages,  collected  with  evident 
care  form  a  useful  repository  for  meteorologists  in  the  study  of  atmospherical  disturbances.  .  .  . 
The  book  wiU  pay  perusal  as  being  the  production  of  one  who  gives  evidence  of  acute  observa- 
tion."— Nature. 

The  Blowpipe. 

THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  AND 
GEOLOGY.   Containing  all  known  Methods  of  Anhydrous  Analysis,  many 
Working  Examples,  and  Instructions  for  Making  Apparatus.     By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  W.  A.  Ross,  R.A.    With  izo  Illustrations.   Cr.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
"The  student  who  goes  conscientiously  through  the  course  of  experimentation  here  laid  down 
will  gain  a  better  insight  into  inorganic  chemistry  and  mineralogy  than  if  he  had  'got  up'  any  of 
the  best  text-books  ot  the  day,  and  passed  any  number  01  examinations  in  their  contents." — Chemi- 
cal News. 

Tlie  Military  Sciences. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE  TO  THE  MILITARY  SCIENCES.  Framed 
from  Contributions  of  Officers  and  others  connected  with  the  different  Ser- 
vices. Originally  edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
Second  Edition,  most  carefully  revised  by  an  Officer  of  the  Corps,  with  many 
Additions;  containing  nearly  350  Engravings  and  many  hundred  Woodcuts. 
Three  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  extra  cloth  boards,  and  lettered,  £4  los. 
"A  compendious  encyclopcedia  of  miUtary  knowledge,  to  which  we  are  greatly  indebted." — 

Edinburgh  Revieiv. 

Field  Fortification, 

A  TREATISE  ON  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  THE  ATTACK 
OF  FORTRESSES,  MILITARY  MINING,  AND  RECONNOITRING.  By 
Colonel  I.  S.  Macaulay,  late  Professor  of  Fortification  in  the  R.M.A.,  Wool- 
wich.  Sixth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  separate  Atlas  of  12  Plates,  I2S. 
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Temperaments, 

OUR  TEMPERAMENTS,  THEIR  STUDY  AND  THEIR 
TEACHING.  A  Popular  Outline.  By  Alexander  Stewart,  F.R.C.S. 
Edin.  In  one  large  8vo  volume,  with  30  Illustrations,  including  A  Selection 
from  Lodge's  "  Historical  Portraits,"  showing  the  Chief  Forms  of  Faces. 
Price  15s.  cloth,  gilt  top. 

•■  The  book  is  exceedingly  interestingf,  even  for  those  who  are  not  systematic  sludf "t^  °[ 
thropology.  ...  To  those  who  think  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  it  will  be  full  01  attrac- 
tion."— uaily  Telegraph.  .    ,  .  .  tu,» 

"  The  author's  object  is  to  enable  a  student  to  read  a  man  s  temperament  in  nis  aspect.  1  ni, 
work  is  well  adapted  to  its  end.    It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students  of  human  nature.  — 

The'volume  is  heavy  to  hold,  but  light  to  read.  Though  the  author  has  treated  his  subject 
exhaustively,  he  writes  in  a  popular  and  pleasant  manner  that  renders  it  attractive  to  the  general 
reader." — Punch. 

Pneumatics  and  Acoustics. 

PNEUMATICS  :  including  Acoustics  and  the  Phenomena  of  Wind 
Currents,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  By  Charles  Tomlinson,  F.R.S., 
F.C  S.  &c.  Fotirth  Edition,  Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
i2mo,  IS.  6rf.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

• '  Beginners  in  the  study  of  this  important  application  of  science  could  not  have  a  better  manual." 

"■^^  A'valuable  and  suitable  text-book  for  students  of  Acoustics  and  the  Phenomena  of  Wind 
Currents." — Schoolmaster. 

Conchology. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSC  A  :  Being  a  Treatise  on  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells.  By  8.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  late  Assistant 
Palaeontologist  in  the  British  Museum.  Fifth  Edition.  With  an  Appendix 
on  Recent  and  Fossil  Coiwhological  Discoveries,  by  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.b  , 
F  G  S  Illustrated  by  A.  N.  Waterhouse  and  Joseph  WiLsoti  Lowry. 
Witia  23  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth 
boards. 

"  A  most  valuable  storehouse  of  conchological  and  geological  information."— SwMfc  GossiJ>. 

Astronomy. 

ASTRONOMY.    By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Main,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
formerly  Radcliffe  Observer  at  Oxford.   Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected to  the  present  time,  by  William  Thynne  Lynn,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  formerly 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,    izmo,  2S.  cloth  limp. 
"  A  sound  and  simple  treatise,  very  carefuUy  edited,  and  a  capital  book  for  beginners."— 

■"^""■^'^'^^j'i.ately  brought  down  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  time  by  Mr.  Lynn.."— £rfH- 
caitofial  Times. 

Geology. 

RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY,  PHYSICAL 
AND  HISTORICAL.  Consisting  of  "Physical  Geology  "which  sets  forth 
the  leading  Principles  of  the  Science ;  and  "  Historical  Geology,  which 
treats  of  the  Mineral  and  Organic  Conditions  of  the  Earth  at  each  successive 
epoch,  especial  reference  being  made  to  the  British  Series  of  Rocks,  liy 
Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  &c.  With  250  Illustrations,  izmo,  5s. 
cloth  boards. 

■■  The  fulness  of  the  matter  li.as  elevated  the  book  into  a  manual.   Its  information  is  exhaustive 
and  well  arranged." — School  Board  Chronicle. 

Geology  and  Genesis. 

THE  TWIN  RECORDS  OF  CREATION;  or.  Geology  and 
Genesis :  their  Perfect  Harmony  and  Wonderful  Coiicocrf.  By  George  W. 
Victor  le  Vaux.   Numerous  Illustrations.    I-cap.  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 


"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  evidences  of  Revelation,  and  disposes  vcrj-  conclusively  of  the 
u.nents  o?  tho™  who  woulcl  set  God's  Works  against  God's  Word.    No  reaf  d.niculty  is  shirked, 

*"''"1^;:;'t^m;i^;kaHi\S;^i^;^^nWsa^  he  combines  an  unbounded  admiration  of 

science  w^th  a  un  ou  ded  admir.Mion  of  the  Written  recor.l.  The  two  impulses  P 
a  nicoty  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  difficulties,  which  to  minds  less  evenly  (loiscd  would  be  sen- 


ous',''fincl  iii'i'mediatrs^^  tlic  happiest  kinds.  --London  Rrviao 


NATURAL  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 


DR.  LARDNER'S  HANDBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICS.  Enlarged  and  almost  re- 
written by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.  With  378  Illustrations.  Post  8vo, 
6s.  cloth. 

"  The  perspicuity  of  the  original  has  been  retained,  and  chapters  which  had  become  obsolete 
have  been  replaced  by  others  of  more  modern  character.  Tlie  explanations  throughout  arc- 
studiously  popular,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  show  the  application  of  the  various  branches  of 
physics  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  to  the  practical  business  of  hle."—AJini!!£'  Journal. 

"Mr.  Loe\vy  has  carefully  revised  the  book,  and  brought  it  up  to  modern  requirements."— 
Nature. 

"Natural  philosophy  has  had  few  exponents  more  able  or  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  popu- 
larising the  subject  than  Dr.  Lardner  ;  and  Mr.  Loewy  is  doing  good  service  in  fitting  this  treatise, 
and  the  others  of  the  series,  for  use  at  the  present  time." — Scotsman. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.  With 
236  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"For  those  'who  desire  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  science  without  the  pro- 
found methods  of  mathematical  investigation, '  this  work  is  not  merely  intended,  but  well  adapted. 
— Cheitiical  Nc7us. 

"  The  volume  before  us  has  been  carefully  edited,  augmented  to  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the 
former  edition,  and  all  the  most  recent  matter  has  been  added.  .  .  .  It  is  a  valuable  text-book." 
— Nature. 

"  Candidates  for  pass  examinations  will  find  it,  we  think,  specially  suited  to  their  requirements." 
Eyti^tish  Mechanic. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  HEAT.  Edited  and  almost  entirely  re- 
written by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  117  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  6s. 
cloth. 

"  The  style  is  always  clear  and  precise,  and  conveys  instruction  without  leaving  any  cloudiness 
or  lurking  doubts  behind." — Engineeriug. 

"A  most  exhaustive  book  on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
understood  by  all  who  desire  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  science.  ....  Mr. 
Loewy  hcLS  included  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  varied  laws  and  effects  of  heat." — Standard. 

"A  complete  and  handy  text-book  for  the  use  of  students  and  general  readers,"— .£;f£-ftj/J 
Alechanic. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  OPTICS.  By  Dionysius  Lardner.D.C.L., 
formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 
College,  London.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  T.  Olver  Harding,  B. A.  Lond., 
of  University  College,  London.  With  298  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  448 
pages,  5s.  cloth. 

"Written  by  one  of  the  ablest  English  scientific  writers,  beautifully  and  elaborately  illustrated." 
Mecha}iic  s  Magazine. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND 
/ICOC/Sr/CS.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  Ninth  Thousand.  Edit,  by  George  Carey 
Foster,  B. A,,  F.C  S.   With  400  Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
*'  The  book  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  anyone  better  calculated  to  preserve  the  terse  and 
lucid  style  of  Lardner,  while  correcting  his  errors  and  bringing  up  his  work  to  the  present  state  of 
scientific  knowledge." — Popular  Science  Rcuieiu. 

The  above  Five  Volumes,  though  each  is  Complete  in  itself,  form  A  Com- 
plete Course  of  Natural  Philosophy. 


Di\  Lardner's  UandbooJc  of  Astronomy. 

THE  HA  NDBOOK  OF  A  STRONOMY.  Forming  a  Companion 
to  the  "  Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy.''  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L., 
formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 
College,  London.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Edwin  Dunkin, 
F.R.A.S.,  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  With  38  Plates  and  upwards  of 
100  Woodcuts.  In  One  Vol.,  small  8vo,  550  pages,  gs.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Probably  no  other  book  contains  the  same  amount  of  information  in  so  conipendious  and  well- 
arranged  a  form — certainly  none  at  the  price  at  which  this  is  offered  to  the  public." — Alhcnautn. 

"We  can  do  no  other  than  pronounce  this  work  a  most  valuable  manual  of  astronomy,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  u  ish  to  acquire  a  general— but  .at  the  same  time  correct— acquaint- 
ance with  this  sublime  science." — Quarteriy  yournal  0/  Science. 

"One  of  the  most  dsservedly  popular  books  on  the  subject  .  .  .  We  would  recommend  not 
only  the  student  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  but  he  who  aims  at  mastering  the 
higher  and  mathematical  branches  of  astronomy,  not  to  be  without  this  work  beside  Mm."— Practi- 
cal Magazine. 
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DR.  LARDNER'S  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  Edited  by 
DiONYSius  Lardner,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  in  University  College,  London.  With  upwards  of  1,200  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  In  6  Double  Volumes,  £1  is.,  in  a  new  and  elegant  cloth  bind- 
ing ;  or  handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  31s.  6d. 

Contents : 


motive  —  Thermometer  —  New  Planets :  Le- 
verrier  and  Adams's  Planet — Magnitude  and 
Minuteness — Common  Things :  The  Almanack 
—Optical  Images— How  to  observe  the  Heavens 
—  Cfommon  Things :  The  Looking-glass  — 
Stellar  Universe— The  Tides— Colour— Com- 
mon Things;  Man— Magnifying  Glasses — In- 
stinct and  Intelligence — The  Solar  Microscope 
—The  Camera  Lucida— The  Magic  Lantern— 
The  Camera  Obscura— The  Microscope— The 
White  Ants  :  Their  Manners  and  Habits— The 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  or  First  Notions  of 
Geography— Science  and  Poetry— The  Bee- 
Steam  Navigation  —  Electro-Motive  Power  — 
Thunder,  Lightning,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis 
—The  Printing  Press— The  Crust  of  the  Earth 
—Comets— The  Stereoscope— The  Pre-Adam- 
ite  Earth— Eclipses— Sound. 


The  Planets:  Are  they  Inhabited  Worlds?— 
Weather  Prognostics  —  Popular  Fallacies  in 
Questions  of  Physical  Science— Latitudes  and 
Longitudes  —  Lunar  Influences  —  Meteoric 
Stones  and  Shooting  Stars— Railway  Accidents 
— Light — Common  Things  :  Air — Locomotion 
in  the  United  States— Cometary  Influences- 
Common  Things:  Water— The  Potter's  Art- 
Common  Things :  Fire  —  Locomotion  and 
Transport,  their  Influence  and  Progress— The 
Moon  — Common  Things:  The  Earth  — The 
Electric  Telegraph  —  "Terrestrial  Heat  — The 
Sun— Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes— Barometer, 
Safety  Lamp,  and  Whitworth's  Micrometric 
Apparatus— Steam— The  Steam  Engine— The 
Eye  — The  Atmosphere  —  Time  —  Common 
Things :  Pumps— Common  Things  ;  Spectacles, 
the  Kaleidoscope  —  Clocks  and  Watches  — 
Microscopic  Drawing  and  Engraving— Loco- 

*t*  Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"This  series,  besides  affording  popular  but  sound  instruction  on  scientific  subjects,  with  which 
the  humblest  man  in  the  country  ought  to  be  acquainted,  also  undertakes  that  teachmg  of  '  Com- 
mon Things  '  which  every  well-wisher  of  his  kind  is  anxious  to  promote.  Many  thousand  copies  of 
this  serviceable  pubhcation  have  been  printed,  in  the  belief  and  hope  that  the  desire  for  instrucnon 
and  improvement  widely  prevails  ;  and  we  have  no  fear  that  such  enlightened  faith  will  meet  vnth 
disappointment." — Times. 

"  A  cheap  and  interesting  publication,  alike  informing  and  attractive-  The  papers  combine 
subjects  of  importance  and  great  scientific  knowledge,  considerable  mductive  powers,  and  a 
popular  style  of  treatment." — Spectator. 

"The  'Museum  of  Science  and  Art'  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  Scientific  Instruction  ot  every  class  of  society."— Sir  DAVID  BREWSTER,  m  the 
North  British  Review. 

"  Whether  we  consider  the  liberaUty  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  the  charm  of  the  writing, 
or  the  durable  interest  of  the  matter,  we  must  express  our  belief  that  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
among  the  new  books  one  that  would  be  welcomed  by  people  of  so  many  ages  and  classes  as  a 
valuable  present." — Examiner. 

*»*  Separate  books  formed  from  the  above,  suitable  for  Workmen's  Libraries, 

Science  Classes,  etc. 

Common  Things  Explained.  Containing  Air,  Earth,  Fire,  Water,  Time, 
Man,  the  Eye,  Locomotion,  Colour,  Clocks  and  Watches,  &c.  233  Illus- 
trations, cloth  gilt,  5S. 

The  Microscope.  Containing  Optical  Images,  Magnifying  Glasses,  Origin 
and  Description  of  the  Microscope,  Microscopic  Objects,  the  Solar  Micro- 
scope, Microscopic  Drawing  and  Engraving,  &c.  147  Illustrations,  cloth 
gilt,  2S. 

Topiilar  Geology,  Containing  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes,  the  Crust  of 
the  Earth,  &c.   201  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2S.  6d. 

Popular  Physics.  Containing  Magnitude  and  Minuteness,  the  Atmo- 
sphere, Meteoric  Stones,  Popular  Fallacies,  Weather  Prognostics,  the 
Thermometer,  the  Barometer,  Sound,  &c.  85  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2S.  bd. 

Steam  audits  Uses.  Including  the  Steam  Engine,  the  Locomotive,  and 
Steam  Navigation.    89  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  25. 

Pomilar  Astronomy.  Containing  How  to  observe  the  Heavens— The 
Earth,  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  Light,  Comets,  Eclipses,  Astronomical  Influ- 
ences, &c.   182  Illustrations,  4s.  dd. 

The  nee  and  White  Ants :  Their  Manners  and  Habits.  With  Illustra- 
tions of  Animal  Instinct  and  Intelligence.   135  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2S. 

The  Electric  Telegraph  Popularized.  To  render  intelligible  to  all  who 
can  Read,  irrespective  of  any  previous  Scientific  Acquirements,  the  various 
forms  of  Telegraphy  in  Actual  Operation.  100  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt, 
IS.  6d, 
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COUNTING-HOUSE  WORK,  TABLES,  etc. 

Accounts  for  3Iamifacturers. 

FACTORY  ACCOUNTS :  Their  Principles  and  Practice.  A 
Handbook  for  Accountants  and  Manufacturers,  with  Appendices  on  the  No- 
menclature of  Machine  Details;  the  Income  Tax  Acts;  the  Rating  of  Fac- 
tories ;  Fire  and  Boiler  Insurance ;  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  &c., 
including  also  a  Glossary  of  Terms  and  a  large  number  of  Specimen  Rulings. 
By  Emile  Garcke  and  J.  M.  Fells.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  250  pages, 
price  los,  6d.  strongly  bound.  [Jtist  published. 

"One  of  the  most  important  works  ever  published  dealing  with  these  matters.    The  authors 

have  treated  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  factory,  as  practical  men  speaking  to  practical 

men,  and  not,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  as  schoolmasters  to  sclioolboys." — Electrician. 

*' A  very  interesting  description  of  the  requirements  of  Factory  Accounts.    .    .    .    tlie  principle 

of  assimilating  the  Factory  Accounts  to  the  general  commercial  books  is  one  which  we  thoroughly 

agree  —  Accountants'  yoitr?tal. 

"Characterised  by  extreme  thoroughness.    There  are  few  owners  of  Factories  who  would 

not  derive  great  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  this  most  admirable  woiV."— Local  Government 

Chronicle. 

Foreign  Commercial  Correspondence.  . 

THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENT :  Being 
Aids  to  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Five  Languages — English,  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  By  Charles  E.  Baker.  Crown  8vo,  price 
about  5s.  Un  preparation. 

Intuitive  Calculations. 

THE  COMPENDIOUS  CALCULATOR ;  or,  Easy  and  Con- 
cise Methods  of  Performing  the  various  Arithmetical  Operations  required  in 
Commercial  and  Business  Transactions,  together  with  Useful  Tables.  By 
Daniel  O'Gorman.  Corrected  and  Extended  by  J.  R.  Young,  formerly 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Belfast  College.  Twenty-sixth  Edition,  care- 
fully Revised  by  C.  Norris.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6rf.  strongly  half-bound  in  leather. 
"  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  usefulness  of  a  book  like  this  to  everyone  engaged  in 

commerce  or  manufacturing  industry.    It  is  crammed  full  of  rules  and  formulce  for  shortening  and 

employing  calculations."— j^^^cTf.W^^. 

"  Supplies  special  and  rapid  methods  for  all  kinds  of  calculations.    Of  great  utility  to  persons 

engaged  in  any  kind  of  commercial  transactions." — Scotsman. 

Modern  Metrical  Units  and  Systems. 

MODERN  METROLOGY :  A  Manual  of  the  Metrical  Units 
and  Systems  of  the  Present  Century.  With  an  Appendix  containing  a  proposed 
English  System.  By  Lewis  D'A.  Jackson,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of  "  Aid 
to  Survey  Practice,"  &c.    Large  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

"The  author  has  brought  together  much  valuable  and  interesting  information.  .  .  .  "We 
cannot  but  recommend  the  work  to  the  consideration  of  all  interested  in  the  practical  reform  of  our 
weights  and  measures." — Nature. 

"For  exhaustive  tables  of  equivalent  weights  and  measures  of  all  sorts,  and  for  clear  demonstra- 
tions of  the  effects  of  the  various  systems  that  have  been  proposed  or  adopted,  Mr.  Jackson's 
treatise  is  without  a  rival." — Academy, 

Tlie  Metric  System  and  the  British  Standards. 

A  SERIES  OF  METRIC  TABLES,  in  which  the  British  Stand- 
ard Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those  0/ the  Metric  System  at  present 
in  Use  on  the  Continent.  By  C.  H.  Dowling,  C.E.  8vo,  ios.  6d.  strongly  bound. 
"  Their  accuracy  has  been  certified  by  Professor  Airy,  the  Astronomer-Royal." — Bit  ilder. 
"Mr.  Cowling's  Tables  are  well  put  together  as  a  ready-reckoner  for  the  conversion  of  one 
system  into  the  oiher."—At)ienaum. 

Iron  and  Metal  Trades'  Calculator. 

THE  IRON  AND  METAL  TRADES'  COMPANION.  Fcr 
expeditiously  ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  Goods  bought  or  sold  by  Weight, 
from  IS.  per  cwt.  to  112s.  per  cwt.,  and  from  one  farthing  per  pound  to  one 
shilling  per  pound.  Each  Table  extends  from  one  pound  to  100  tons.  To 
which  are  appended  Rules  on  Decimals,  Square  and  Cube  Root,  Mensuration 
of  Superficies  and  Solids,  &c.  ;  Tables  of  Weights  of  Materials,  and  ether 
Useful  Memoranda.  By  Thos.  Downie.  396  pp.,  gs.  Strongly  bound  in  leather. 
"  A  most  useful  set  of  tables,  and  will  supply  a  want,  for  nothing  like  them  before  existed." — 

^'"(^'jClftj^l^h'specially  adapted  to  the  iron  and  metal  trades,  the  tables  will  be  found  useful  in 
every  other  business  in  which  merchandise  is  bought  and  sold  by  weight."— /faj'/wiy  News. 
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Calculator  for  Numbei-s  and  Weights  Combined. 

THE  COMBINED  NUMBER  AND  WEIGHT  CALCU- 
LA  TOR.  Containing  upwards  of  250,000  Separate  Calculations,  showing  at 
a  glance  the  value  at  421  diflerent  rates,  ranging  from  ,Vth  of  a  Penny  to  20s. 
each,  or  per  cwt.,  and  £20  per  ton,  of  any  number  of  articles  consecutively, 
from  I  to  470.— Any  number  of  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  lbs.,  from  i  cwt.  to  470  cwts.— 
Any  number  of  tons,  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  lbs.,  from  i  to  23^  tons.  By  William 
Chadwick,  Public  Accountant.  Imp.  8vo,  30s.  strongly  bound  for  Of&ce  wear 
and  tear. 

tS"  This  comprehensive  and  entirely  unique  and  original  Calculator  is  adapted 
for  the  use  of  Accountants  and  Auditors,  Railway  Companies,  Canal  Companies, 
Shippers,  Shipping  Agents,  General  Carriers,  etc.  Ironfounders,  Brassfounders, 
Metal  Merchants,  Iron  Manufacturers,  Ironmongers,  Engineers,  Machinists,  Boiler 
Makers,  Millwrights,  Roofing,  Bridge  and  Girder  Makers,  Colliery  Proprietors,  etc. 
Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  Contractors,  Architects,  Surveyors,  Auctioneers, 
Valuers,  Brokers,  Mill  Owners  and  Manufacturers,  Mill  Furnishers,  Merchants  and 
General  Wholesale  Tradesmen. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"The  book  contains  the  answers  to  questions,  and  not  simply  a  set  of  ingenious  puzzle 
metliods  of  arriving  at  results.  It  is  as  easy  of  reference  for  any  answer  or  any  number  of  answers 
as  a  dictionary  and  the  references  are  even  more  quickly  made.  For  making  up  accounts  or  esti- 
mates, the  book  must  prove  invaluable  to  all  who  have  any  considerable  quantity  of  calculations 
involving  price  and  measure  in  any  combination  to  do."— Engineer. 

"The  most  complete  and  practical  ready  reckoner  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  yet  to  see. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  trade  or  occupation  in  which  it  could  not  be  of  the  greatest  use,  either 
in  saving  human  labour  or  in  checking  \\ox\i."— The  Miller. 

•'  The  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  yet  prepared.'  —Glasgow  Herald. 

Comprehensive  Weight  Calculator. 

THE  WEIGHT  CALCULATOR.  Being  a  Series  of  Tables 
upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  exhibiting  at  One  Reference  the  exact 
Value  of  any  Weight  from  i  lb.  to  15  tons,  at  300  Progressive  Rates,  from  id. 
to  i68s.  per  cwt.,  and  containing  186,000  Direct  Answers,  which,  with  their 
Combinations,  consisting  of  a  single  addition  (mostly  to  be  performed  at 
sight),  will  afiord  an  aggregate  of  10,266,000  Answers ;  the  whole  being  calcu- 
lated and  designed  to  ensure  correctness  and  promote  despatch.  By  Henry 
Harben,  Accountant.  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  Corrected.  Royal  8vo, 
strongly  half-bound,  £1  5s.  „     .1^'"'  P"blished. 

"  A  practical  and  useful  work  of  reference  for  men  of  business  generally  ;  it  is  the  best  of  the 

\unA  ^ve  SGen."—/rOHmofigcr.  j  r     -..  _ 

"  Of  priceless  value  to  business  men.    Its  accuracy  and  completeness  have  secured  for  it  a 

reputation  which  renders  it  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  one  word  in  its  praise.   It  is  a  necessary 

book  in  all  mercantile  offices."— S/iej?ieia  Independent. 

Comprehensive  Discount  Guide. 

THE  DISCOUNT  GUIDE.  Comprising  several  Series  of 
Tables  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Ironmongers,  and  others, 
by  which  may  be  ascertained  the  exact  Profit  arising  from  any  mode  of  using 
Discounts,  either  in  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Goods,  and  the  method  of  either 
Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount  or  Advancing  a  Price,  so  as  to  produce,  by  one 
operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise  any  required  profit  after  allowing  one  or 
more  Discounts  :  to  which  are  added  Tables  of  Profit  or  Advance  from  li  to 
no  per  cent..  Tables  of  Discount  from  ij  to  g8f  per  cent.,  and  Tables  of  Com- 
mission, &c.,  from  \  to  10  per  cent.  By  Henry  Harden,  Accountant,  Author 
of  "  The  Weight  Calculator."  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  Corrected. 
Demy  8vo,  544  pp.  half-bound,  £1  5s. 

"  A  book  such  .IS  this  can  only  be  appreciated  by  business  men,  to  whom  the  saving  of  tunc 
means  saving  of  money.  We  have  the  high  authority  of  I'rofessor  1.  R.  Voung  that  the  tables 
througiiout  the  work  are  constructed  upon  strictly  accurate  principles.  The  work  must  prove 
of  great  value  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  general  traders." — British  Trade  yourttal. 

Iron  Shiphuilders^  and  Merchants^  Weight  Tables. 

IRON-PLATE  WEIGHT  TABLES:  For  Iron  Shipbuilders, 
Engineers  and  Iron  Merchants.  Containing  the  Calculated  Weights  of  up- 
wards of  150,000  different  sizes  of  Iron  Plates,  from  i  foot  by  6  in.  by  }  in.  to 
10  feet  by  5  feet  by  i  in.  Worked  out  on  the  basis  of  40  lbs.  to  the  square 
foot  of  Iron  of  i  inch  in  thickness.  Carefully  compiled  and  thoroughly  Re- 
vised by  H.  BuRLiNSON  and  W.  1-1.  Simpson.  Oblong  4to,  25s.  half-bound. 
"This  work  will  be  found  of  great  utility.    The  .authors  have  had  much  practical  experience 

of  what  is  wanting  in  making  estimates;  and  the  use  of  the  book  «ill  save  much  time  ui  making 

elaborate  calculations."— i:;/ir'"A  Mechanic. 
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Soap-makiiig. 

THE  ART  OF  SOAP-MAKING  :  A  Practical  Handbook  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Hayd  and  Soft  Soaps,  Toilet  Soaps,  etc.  Including  many  New 
Processes,  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Recovery  of  Glycerine  from  Waste  Leys. 
By  Ai,EXANDER  Watt,  Author  of  "  Electro-Metallurgy  Practically  Treated," 
&c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6c!,  cloth. 

"The  work  will  prove  very  useful,  not  merely  to  the  technological  student,  but  to  the  practical 
soap-boiler  who  wishes  to  understand  the  theory  of  his  art." — Chemical  News. 

"Really  an  excellent  example  of  a  technical  manual,  entering,  as  it  does,  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  both  mto  the  theory  and  practice  of  soap  manufacture.  The  book  is  well  and  honestly 
done,  and  deserves  the  considerable  circulation  with  which  it  will  doubtless  meet." — Kiioiuledi^e. 

"  Mr.  Watt's  book  is  a  thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  an  art  which  has  almost  no  literature  in 
our  language.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  of  his  endeavour  to  till  a  void  in  English 
technical  literature." — Nature. 

Leather  Mamifacture. 

THE  ART  OF  LEATHER  MANUFACTURE.  Being  a 
Practical  Handbook,  in  which  the  Operations  of  Tanning,  Currying,  and 
Leather  Dressing  are  fully  Described,  and  the  Principles  of  Tanning  Ex- 
plained, and  many  Recent  Processes  introduced;  as  also  Methods  for  the 
Estimation  of  Tannin,  and  a  Description  of  the  Arts  of  Glue  Boiling,  Gut 
Dressing,  &c.  By  Ale.xander  Watt,  Author  of  "  Soap-MaUing,"  "  Electro- 
Metallurgy,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  gs.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

"A  sound,  comprehensive  treatise  on  tanning  and  its  accessories.    The  book  is  an  eminently 

valuable  production,  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  both  author  and  publishers." — ChemicaL 

Rcz-iew. 

"This  volume  is  technical  without  being  tedious,  comprehensive  and  complete  without  being 
prosy,  and  it  bears  on  every  page  the  impress  of  a  master  hand.  We  have  never  come  across  a 
better  trade  treatise,  nor  one  that  so  thoroughly  supplied  an  absolute  want." — Shoe  and  Leather 
Trades'  Chronicle. 

Hoot  and  Shoe  3IaMng. 

THE  ART  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE-MAKING.  A  Practical 
Handbook,  including  Measurement,  Last-Fitting,  Cutting-Out,  Closing  and 
Making,  with  a  Description  of  the  most  approved  Machinery  employed. 
By  John  B.  Lend,  late  Editor  of  St.  Crispin,  and  The  Boot  and  Shoe-Maker. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  2S.  6rf.  cloth. 

[Just  published. 

"  This  excellent  treatise  is  by  far  the  best  work  ever  written  on  the  sul^ject.  A  new  woik, 
embracing  all  modem  improvements,  was  much  wanted.  This  want  is  now  satistied.  The  chapter 
on  clicking,  which  shows  how  waste  may  be  prevented,  will  save  fifty  times  the  price  of  the  book." 
— Scottish  Leather  Trader. 

"  This  volume  is  replete  with  matter  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
and  expeiienced  craftsmen,  and  instructive  and  valuable  in  the  highest  degree  to  all  yomv^ 
beginners  and  craftsmen  iit  the  trade  of  which  it  treats." — Leather  Trades'  Circular. 

Dentisti^y. 

MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  Artificial  Dentures.  Comprising  also  Use- 
ful Formulas,  Tables  and  Receipts  for  Gold  Plate,  Clasps,  Solders,  &c.  &c. 
By  Charles  Hunter.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  With  upwards  of  100 
Wood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

"The  work  is  very  practical."    Monthly  l\e-oie7v  of  Dental  Snri^ery. 

"  We  can  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Hunter's  treatise  to  all  students  preparing  for  the  profession 
of  dentistry,  as  well  as  to  every  mechanical  dentist." — Dublin  yottriial  0/  lilcdical  Science. 

Wood  Engraving. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  WOOD  ENGRAVING.  With 
a  Brief  Account  of  the  History  of  the  Art.  By  William  Norman  Brown. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  cloth. 

"  The  author  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  easy  series  of  representative 
\mons."—Pa6er  and  Printing-  Trades  yanrnal. 

"  The  book  is  clear  and  complete,  and  will  be  useful  to  anyone  wanting  to  understand  the  first 
elements  of  the  beautiful  art  of  wood  engraving."— t^j-rt/Z/it-. 

Paper  3Ia7cing. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PAPER;  with  an  Outline  of  its  Manufacture, 
Complete  Tables  of  Sizes,  etc.    For  Printers  and  Stationers.    By  Richardson 
Parkinson.    8vo,  3^.  cloth  ;  2S.  6d.  paper  wrapper. 
"  An  admirable  handbook  by  a  man  who  imdcrstands  his  subject." — Printers'  Ke^is^er. 
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LOCKWOOD'S  HANDYBOOKS  FOR  HANDICRAFTS. 

13"  These  Handyboohs  are  written  to  supply  Handicraftsmen  with  inforiita- 
Hon  on  workshop  practice,  and  are  intended  to  convey,  m  plain  language,  technical 
knowledge  of  the  several  crafts.  Workshop  terms  are  used,  and  workshop  practice 
described,  the  text  being  freely  illustrated  with  drawings  of  modern  tools,  appliances 
and  processes,  useful  alike  to  the  young  beginner  and  to  the  old  hand,  whose  range 
of  experience  has  been  narrowed  under  a  system  of  divided  labour,  as  well  as  to 

amateurs.  ,      ,      , , .  ,  ■ 

rS"  The  following  Volumes  are  already  published. 

3Ietal  Turning. 

THE  METAL  TURNER'S  HANDYBOOK.  A  Practical  Manual 
for  Workers  at  the  Foot-Lathe:  Embracing  Information  on  the  Tools, 
Appliances  and  Processes  employed  in  Metal  Turning.  By  Paul  N.  Has- 
LUCK,  A.I.M.E.,  Author  of  "  Lathe-Work."  With  upwards  of  One  Hundred 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Cr.  8vo,  2S.  cloth.  [Just  published. 
"  Altotrether  admirably  adapted  to  initiate  students  into  the  art  or  tuTnmg."-Leices/er  P0st 
"  Cleafly  and  concisely  written,  excellent  in  every  way,  we  heartily  commend  it  to  all  interested 

n  metal  tumine."— il/f£"An?n'ca/  JVorld.  ....  ,         j        ^    j  c 

•'  With  the  assistance  of  a  clever  master,  a  clear  and  vivid  evpounder,  and  an  abundance  of 

illustrations,  the  work  lets  handicraftsmen  know  what  are  the  resources  of  the  luming-lathe  and  how 

these  may  be  developed."— Advertiser. 

Wood  Turning. 

THE  WOOD  TURNER'S  HANDYBOOK.  A  Practical  Manual 
for  Workers  at  the  Lathe :  Embracing  Information  on  the  Tools,  Appliances 
and  Processes  Employed  in  Wood  Turning.  By  Paul  N.  Hasluck  A.I.M.K, 
Author  of  "Lathe-Work,"  "The  Metal  Turner's  Handybook,  &c.  With 
upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  2S.  cloth.  [Just  published. 
••  The  volume  is  well  and  clearly  written  in  a  lucid  style,  and  all  the  instructions  are  fully  given. 

It  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  workmen  and  amateurs,  and  forms  a  safe  and  rehable  guide  to 

every  branch  of  the  lathe  manipulation."— Car/c«^fr  aijd  Builder. 

•■  An  excellent  manual  for  workers  at  the  \3S.\\e."— Glasgow  Herald. 

•■We  recommend  the  book  to  young  turners  and  amateurs.  A  mutitude  of  workmen  have 
hitherto  sought  in  vain  for  a  manual  of  this  special  industry.'  —ilcclmmcal  II  arid. 

Watch  Mepairing. 

THE  WATCH  JOBBER'S  HANDYBOOK.  A  Practical  Manual 
on  Cleaning,  Repairing  and  A  djusting.  Embracing  Information  on  the  Tools, 
Materials,  Apphances  and  Processes  Employed  in  Watchwork.  By  Paul  N. 
Hasluck  a  I  M.E.,  Author  of  "Lathe-Work,"  "The  Metal  Turner's  Handy- 
Book  "  "  The  Wood  Turner's  Handybook,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  zs.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

"  Written  in  a  clear  style  exactly  suited  to  beginners  and  amateurs.  We  heartUy  recommend 
''•"T.  we''^e?o'nSnSd  k'to  craftsmen  in  watchmaking  as  a  useful  and  well-written  grammar  of  their 

''"'''~Au''young  persons  connected  with  the  trade  should  acquire  and  study  this  exceUent,  .ind  at 
the  same  time,  inexpensive  v/OTk."—Clerte>mcll  Chronicle. 

Pattern  Making. 

THE  PATTERN  MAKER'S  HANDYBOOK.  A  Practical 
Manual,  embracing  Information  on  the  Tools,  Materials  and  Appliances  em- 
nloved  in  Constructing  Patterns  for  Founders.  By  Paul  N.  Hasluck, 
A.I.M.E.  With  One  Hundred  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  zs.  cloth.  [Just  published. 
"Mr  Il.lsluck's  'Lathe  Work  '  and  kindred  productions  have  .icquircd  a  high  reputation. 
His  new  volume,  ■  Pattern  Making.'  contains  invaluable  advice,  and  furnishes  the  studious  workman 
with  a  very  large  amount  of  practical  information."— /./lyrf'j  A'f"'-;-  .  .      .   ,  .   .,  , 

••  Especially  useful  to  the  beginner.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  counsels 
It  c;n  nhlv  irives." — Colliery  Guardian.  ....        ,       ,      .  j    .  j 

11  S'0,;i;j.'f^.K  i^^^^^iy  volume  contains  sound  information  of  considerable  value  to  students  and 

artificers."— //«rrf7i<arf  Trade  yournal. 

Mechanical  Manipxilation. 

THE  MECHANIC'S  WORKSHOP  HANDYBOOK.  A  Practical 
Manual  on  Mechanical  Manipulation.  Embracing  Information  on  various 
Hnnrilrraft  Processes,  with  Useful  Notes  and  Miscellaneous  Memoranda. 
Bv  Paul  N  Hasluck,  A.I.M.E.  Author  of  "  Lathe- Work,"  "The  Met.il 
Tiirnpr's  Handybook,"  "  The  Wood  Turner's  Handybook."  &c.   Crown  Svo, 

2s  cloth.  ^""'y- 
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Elect  roll/sis  of  Gold,  Silver,  Cojtpev,  etc. 

ELECTRO-DEPOSITION  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Electrolysis 
of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Nickel,  and  other  Metals  ami  Alloys.  With  descj  ip- 
tions  of  Voltaic  Batteries,  Magnet  and  Dynamo-Electi ic  Machines,  Thei  - 
moDiles,  and  of  the  Materials  and  Processes  used  in  every  Department  of 
the  Art,  and  several  Chapters  on  ELECTRO-METALLURGY.  By  ALtx- 
ANDER  Watt,  Author  of  "Electro-Metallurgy,"  &c.  With  numerous  lllub- 
trations.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.    Crown  8vo,  gs.  cloth. 

[Just  published. 

"Evidently-written  by  a  practical  man  who  has  spent  a  long-  period  of  time  m  electru-plHte 
workshops  The  information  given  respecting  tlie  details  of  workshop  manipulation  is  reniarkanly 
complete.  .  .  .  Mr.  Watt's  book  will  prove  of  great  value  to  electro.depositors,  jeweUers,  an  J 
various  other  workers  in  metal." — Aatitre.  ...         ,  -        ■    ^  , 

"Eminently  a  book  for  the  practical  worker  in  electro-deposition.  It  contains  minute  ami 
practical  descriptions  of  methods,  processes  and  materials  as  actually  pursued  and  used  m  the 
workshop.    Mr.  Watt's  book  recommends  itself  to  aU  interested  m  us  subjects.  •—i  /ijjDK-cr. 

Electro-Metullurgy. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY :  Practically  Treated.  By  Alexander 

Watt,  F.R.S.S.A.     Eighth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additional  Matter  and 
Illustrations,  including  the  most  recent  Processes.  r2mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
"From  this  book  both  amateur  and  artisan  may  learn  everything  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  electroplating."— /rojt. 

Electroplating. 

ELECTROPLATING  :  A  Practical  Handbook.    By  J.  W.  Urqu- 

hart,  C.E.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  5s.  cloth. 
"The  information  given  appears  to  be  based  on  direct  personal  knowledge.   .  .      Its  scienca 
Cs  sound  and  the  style  is  always  clear."— .-t/'/i,  H<i'K«<. 

Electrotyping. 

ELECTROTYPING  :  The  Reproduction  and  Multiplication  of  Print- 
ing Surfaces  and  Works  of  Art  by  the  Electro-deposition  of  Metals.  By  J.  W. 
Urquharf,  C.E.   Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"The  book  is  thoroughly  practical.  The  reader  is,  therefore,  conducted  through  the  leading 
laws  of  electricity,  then  through  the  metals  used  by  electrotvpers,  the  apparatus,  and  the  depositing 
orocesses.  np  to  the  final  preparation  of  the  work."— yoitrnat. 

"  We  can  recommend  this  treatise,  not  merely  to  amateurs,  but  to  those  actually  engaged  m  the 
trade." — Chemical  News. 

Goldsmiths'  Work. 

THE  GOLDSMITH'S  HANDBOOK.  By  George  E.  Gee, 
Jeweller,  &c.  Third  Edition,  considerably  Enlarged.  izmo,  3s.  6d.  cloth 
ooards. 

"A  good,  sound,  technical  educator,  and  will  be  generally  accepted  as  an  authority.  It  exactly 
ftllfils  the  purpose  intended."— //<»-<i/o.ri<:a^  Journal.  ,       .  ^       „    ^      ,,  j 

"Will  speedily  become  a  standard  book  which  few  will  care  to  be  without.  — Jeweller  and 
Metalworker, 

Silversmiths'  Worlc. 

THE  SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK.    By  George  E.  Gee. 

Jeweller,  &c.    Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  nuoierous  Illustrations,  izmo, 

3S.  6d.  cloth  boards.  .  .  „ 

"The  chief  merit  of  the  work  is  its  practical  character.   .    .   .    The  workers  in  the  trade  will 

soeedily  discover  its  merits  when  they  sit  down  to  study  it."— /InfUsh  A/ecliariic. 

"  This  work  forms  a  valuable  sequel  to  the  author  s  '(joltlsmiths  Handbook.  —itlversmtlM 

Tradt  Journal. 

%•  The  above  two  works  tof^ether,  strongly  ha  j  bound,  price  7s. 

Textile  Manufacturers'  Tables. 

UNIVERSAL    TABLES    OF    TEXTILE  STRUCTURE. 

For  the  use  oi  Manufacturers  in  every  branch  of  Textile  Trade.    By  JosiiFH 

Edmondbon.    Oblong  folio,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

>-iy"  The  principle  on  which  the  tables  are  founded  is  well  known,  and  muck 
used  in  the  viuslin  manufacture,  but  the  intricacy  of  the  calculations  hitherto 
required  (especially  where  warp  and  weft  differ  in  counts  and  in  the  closeness  of  the 
threads)  has  prevented  its  general  application.  By  these  tables  all  the  adjustmcnis 
may  be  made  without  calculation.  Mere  references  to  the  proper  places  bring  out 
the  required  information.  ■    .  j  . 

"  Immense  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work  by  the  author.  The  tables  are  adapted  to 
every  mode  of  numbering  yarns  and  setts,  and  apply  to  all  the  brancnes  of  Jsxtile  manulacture.  — 
Texlile  Recorder. 
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Horology. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MODERN  HOROLOGY,  in  Theory  and  Prac 
iice.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Claudius  Saunier,  ex-Director  of  the 
School  of  Horology  at  Macon,  by  Julien  Tripplin,  F.R.A.S.,  Besancon 
Watch  Manufacturer,  and  Edward  Rigg,  M.A.,  Assayer  in  the  Royal  Mint. 
With  Seventy-eight  Woodcuts  and  Twenty-two  Coloured  Copper  Plates. 
Second  Edition.  Super-royal  8vo,  £2  2S.  cloth,  £z  10s.  half-calf. 
"  There  is  no  horological  work  in  the  English  language  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this  produc- 
tion of  M.  Saunier's  for  clearness  and  completeness.  It  is  alike  good  as  a  guide  for  the  student  and 
as  a  reference  for  the  experienced  horologist  and  skilled  workman." — HorologUaL  yoitrnal. 

"  Tlie  latest,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  reliaVtle  of  those  literary  productions  to  which 
continent.ll  watchmakers  are  indeLted  for  the  mechanical  superiority  over  their  English  brethren 
-  ill  fact,  the  Book  of  Books,  is  M.  Saunier's  ^TxQ^\\s^.'*'— Watchmaker,  Jeweller  and  Silyersviiih. 

"  This  magnificent  treatise  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  ccniributions  to  the 
literature  of  hoiological  art  and  science  ever  produced,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  comoiended.  It 
is  a  perfect  cycloptedia  of  watch  and  clockmaking."—  The  Cmentry  Watch  and  Ci^ckmakcr, 

WatchmaMng. 

THE  WATCHMAKER'S  HANDBOOK.  Intended  as  a  Work- 
shop Companion  for  those  engaged  in  Watchmaking  and  the  Allied  Mechani- 
cal Arts.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Claudius  Saunter,  and  consider- 
ably Enlarged  by  Julien  Tripplin,  F.R.  A.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Horologi- 
cal  Institute,  and  Edward  Rigg,  M.A.,  Assayer  in  the  Royal  Mint.  With 
Numerous  Woodcuts  and  Fourteen  Copper  Plates.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
With  Appendix.    Crown  8vo,  gs.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

"  Each  part  is  truly  a  trea'ise  in  itself.  The  arrangement  is  eood  and  the  language  is  clear  and 
concise.   It  is  an  admirable  j^uide  for  the  young  watchmaker."— i:7:o^t;(<:fr:«^. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  its  excellence.  It  fulfils  every  requirement  in  a  hand- 
book intended  for  the  use  of  a  workman.  Should  be  found  in  ei  ery  workshop."—  Watch  and 
Clockmaker. 

"  This  book  contains  an  immense  number  of  practical  details  bearing  on  the  da'ly  occupation 
of  a  watchmaker,  and  it  will  be  found  of  great  use  to  an  army  of  woz\iitr^."~iyatchmaker  a7id 
Melal-warker  (..hicago). 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES  &  COMMERCE. 


The  Alkali  Trade,  Sulphuric  Acid,  etc. 

A   MANUAL   OF  THE  ALKALI  TRADE,  including  the 

Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Bleaching  Powder. 

Ky  John  Lomas,  Alkali  Manufacturer,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  London. 

With  232  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings,  and  containing  390  pages  of 

Text.    Second  Edition,  with  Additions.   Super-royal  8vo,  £1  los.  cloth. 

"This  book  is  written  by  a  manufacturer  for  manufacturers.  The  working  details  of  the  most 
approved  forms  of  apparatus  are  given,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  no  less  than  2«  wood  en- 
gravings, all  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  construclinn.  Every  step  in  the  manufac- 
ture is  very  fully  described  in  this  manual,  and  each  unprovemeiit  explained." — Athenautn. 

"  The  author  is  not  one  of  those  clever  compilers  who,  on  short  notice,  will  'read  up  ' any  conceiv- 
able subject,  but  a  practical  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  We  find  here  not  merely  a  sound 
and  lununous  explanation  of  the  chemical  principles  of  the  trade,  but  a  notice  of  numerous  matters 
which  have  a  most  imporlaiit  bearing  on  the  successful  conduct  of  alkali  works,  but  which  are 
generally  overlooked  by  even  the  most  experienced  tcchnologicd  authors." — Chemical  Review. 

Jiretving. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  BREWERS.  By  Herbert 
Edwards  Wright,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Tliis  little  volume,  containing  such  a  large  amount  of  good  sense  in  so  small  a  compass,  ought 
to  recoiiiiiiend  itscU  to  every  brewery  pupil. ' — Brewers'  Cuardiau. 

Commercial  Chemical  Anahjsis. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  ANA- 
LYSIS; or,  Practical  Instructions  for  the  determination  of  the  Intrinsic  or 
Commercial  Value  ol  Substances  used  in  Manulactures,  in  Trades,  and  in  the 
Arts.  By  A.  Normandy,  Editor  of  Rose's  "Treatise  on  Cliomical  Analysis." 
New  Edition,  to  a  great  extent  Re-written  by  Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  lllustrat'ons.  Crown  Svo,  12s.  6<'.  cloth. 
"  \Vc  strongly  recommend  this  hook  to  our  readers  as  a  guide,  alike  indispensable  to  th«  house- 
wife as  to  Ihc  pharmaceutical  practitioner."— t/frfiVa/  Times. 

"  Essential  to  the  analysts  ajipointed  under  the  new  Act.  Tlic  most  recent  results  arc  given, 
and  tlic  work  is  well  edited  and  carefully  written. "—A'ij.'»»«. 
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Dye-Wares  and  Colours. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  COLOURS  AND  DYE-WARES  :  Their 

Properties,  Applications,  Valuation,  Impurities,  and  Sophistications.    For  the 
use  of  Dyers,  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  &c.    By  J.  W.  Slater.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  61/.  clotb. 
"  A  complete  encyclopaedia  of  the  maUria  tinctoria.   The  information  |jiven  respectingf  each 
article  is  full  and  precise,  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  articles  such  as  these,  so 
liable  'o  sophistication,  are  given  with  clearness,  and  are  practical  as  well  as  valuable." — Chemist 
and  Driti^gist, 

"There  is  no  other  work  which  covers  precisely  the  same  ground.  To  students  preparing 
for  examinations  in  dyeing  and  printing  it  wilt  prove  exceedingly  useful." — Chemical  .\e7us. 

I^ifjments. 

THE  ARTIST'S  MANUAL    OF    PIGMENTS.  Showing 

their  Composition,  Conditions  of  Permanency,  Non-Pernianency,  and  Adul- 
terations;  Effects  in  Combination  with  Eacli  Other  and  with  Veliicles  ;  and 
the  most  Reliable  Tests  of  Purity.  Together  with  the  Science  and  Arts 
Department's  Examination  Questions  on  Painting.  By  H.  C.  Standage. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.  Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6rf.  cloth.  [Jusl  published. 
"  This  work  is  indeed  muitiim-in-parz'o,  and  we  can,  with  good  conscience,  recommend  it  to 

all  who  come  in  contact  with  pigments,  whetlier  as  makers,  dealers  or  users." — Chcniiua-L  Review. 
"This  manual  cannot  fail  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  to  all  painters  who  wish  their  work  to 

endure  and  be  of  a  sound  character  ;  it  is  complete  and  comprehensive." — St^cctator. 

"The  author  supplies  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  information  and  memoranda  as  to  tlie 

chemical  qualities  and  artistic  effect  of  the  principal  pigments  used  by  painters." — Builtier. 

Gaiiffhiff.    Tables  and  Bales  for  lievenne  Officers, 

Jlrewers,  etc. 

A  POCKET  BOOK  OF  MENSURATION  AND  GAUGING  : 

Containing  Tables,  Rules  and  Memoranda  for  Revenue  Officers,  Brewers, 
Spirit  Merchants,  &c.  By  J.  B.  Manx  (Inland  Revenue).  Oblong  iSino,  4s. 
leather,  with  elastic  band.  [7ust  published. 

"  This  handy  and  useful  book  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, and  will  be  a  favourite  book  of  reference.  The  range  of  subjects  is  comprehensive,  and  the 
arrangement  simple  and  clear." — Ciiji  tan. 

"  A  most  u^e  ul  book.    It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practical  brewer."— H reifers 
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Ayricultural  Facts  and  Figures. 

NOTE-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  FARM  STUDENTS.  By  Primrose  McConnell, 
Fellow  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society;  late  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture, Glasgow  Veterinary  College.  Third  Edition.  Royal  32mo,  full  roan, 
gilt  edges,  with  elastic  band,  4s. 

"  The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  Note-book  for  F.irmcrs  and  F.irm  Students  that  w  e 
have  seen.  It  liter.ally  teems  with  information,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  connected 
■with  af;ricul'ure."-A'Dr//!  British  Agriadlui  i  ,1. 

Youatt  and  Burn's  Complete  Grazier. 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAZIER,  and  FARMER'S  and  CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S  ASSISTANT.  A  Compendium  ot  Husbandry;  especially  in 
the  departments  connected  with  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  and  General 
Management  of  Stock;  the  Management  of  the  Dairy,  &c.  With  Directions 
for  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Grass  Land,  ol  Grain  and  Root  Crops, 
the  Arrangement  of  Farm  Offices,  the  use  of  Itiiplements  and  Machines,  and 
on  Draining,  Irrigation,  Warping,  &c. ;  and  the  Application  and  Relative 
Value  of  Manures.  By  William  Youatt,  Esq.,  V  S.  Twelith  Edition,  En- 
largeil  by  Robert  Scott  Burn,  Author  of  "Outlines  ol  Modern  Farniing," 
"  Systematic  Small  Farming,"  &c.  One  large  8vo  volume.  8O0  pp.,  with  244 
Illustrations,  £1  is.  half-bound. 

•■  The  standard  and  text-book  with  the  fanner  and  grazier."— f.iD/icr.t  ,M,ii,'a::iiie. 

"A  treatise  which  will  remain  a  standard  work  011  the  subject  as  long  as  lirilish  agnrulture 
endures."— /,«/!« /r-vy>«M  (First  Notice). 

"The  book  deals  with  all  departments  of  agriculture,  and  contains  an  immense  amount  01 
valuable  inform,ltion.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  encyclopa;dia  ol  agriculUire  put  into  readable  Imm.  ami  it 
is  the  only  work  equally  comprehensive  brought  down  to  present  dale.  It  is  excellently  pniili  .1  on 
thick  paper,  and  stroni:ly  bound,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  ol  every  agnculturisl.  — l/<i<  * 
Lane  Express  (Second  Notice). 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &■  SON'S  CATALOGUE. 


Flour  Manufacture,  3IUling,  etc. 

FLOUR  MANUFACTURE :  A  Treatise  on  Milling  Science 

and  Practice.    By  Friedrich  Kick,  Imperial  Regierungsrath,  Professor  of 
Mechanical   Technology  in   the  Imperial  German  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Prague.   Transited  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Revised  Editioii  with 
Supplement.    By  H.  H.  P.  Powles,  Assoc.  Memb.  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers.   Nearly  400  pp.    Illustrated  with  28  Folding  Plates,  and  167  Wood- 
cuts.   Royal  8vo, 25s.  cloth.  published. 
"  This  valuable  work  is,  and  will  remain,  the  standard  authority  on  the  science  of  milling.   .  . 
The  miller  v.ho  has  read  and  digested  this  work  will  have  laid  the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  01  a  suc- 
cessful career  ;  he  wiU  have  acquired  a  number  of  general  principles  which  he  c.in  proceed  to 
apply.    In  tl.is  handsome  volume  we  at  last  have  the  accepted  text-book  of  modern  nuUing  in  good, 
sound  English,  which  has  little,  if  any.  trace  of  the  German  idiom.  —TAf  MiUir. 

"  Profes=or  Kick  treats  the  subject  so  thoroughly  both  on  its  theoretical  and  practical  sides  that 
his  work  is  well  suited  to  be  a  te.-ct  book  of  teclmicai  education  anywhere  -Sro's^an. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  celebrated  work  in  En?l  sh  is  vep-  opportune,  and  British  miUers 
will,  we  are  sure,  not  be  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  its  pages.  —Millers  liazcue. 

Small  Farming. 

SYSTEMATIC  SMALL  FARMING;  or,  The  Lessons  of  my 
Farm  Being  an  Introduction  to  Modern  Farm  Practice  for  Small  Farmers 
in  the'Cultureof  Crops;  The  Feeding  of  Cattle;  The  Management  of  the 


ment  of  Neglected  .  —    ^  -  „    ,•       •  r  m 

lines  of  Landed  Estates'  Management,"  and  "  Outhnes  of  Farin  Maiiage- 
ment,"  and  Editor  of  "  The  Complete  Grazier."  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

••  This  is  the  completest  book  of  its  class  we  have  seen,  and  one  which  every  amateur  fanner 
will  read  with  pleasure  and  accept  as  a  guide." — Fteld.   

•^^Mr.  Scott  Burn-s  pages  are  severely  practical,  and  the  tone  of  the  practical  man  .s  fdt 
throughouF.   The  book  can  o:,ly  prove  a  treasure  of  aid  and  suggestion  to  the  small  farmer  of 

'"^^^•^^l"^  ^or'^of^ul^S'informa-ion    NO  br^^ch  of  farming  is  left 
untouched,  from  the  labour  to  be  done  to  the  result'  achieved.  -G/asgi>-.u  l.era'a. 

Modem  Farming. 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING.  By  R.  Scott  Burn. 
Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops— Farming  and  Farming  Economy— Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Horses-Management  of  the  Dairy,  Pigs  and  Poultry-Utilisation  of 
Town-Sewage,  Irrigation,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  In  One  Vol.,  1,250  pp.,  halt- 
bound,  profusely  Illustrated,  12s.  . 
••  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  make  his  work  at  once  comprehensive  and  trurtworthy, 

and  in  this  aim  he  has  succeeded  to  a  degree  which  entitles  him  to  much  credit.  -Moriniisr 

'^''''"Endnently  calculated  to  enlighten  the  agricultural  community  on  tlie  varied  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  and  hence  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  farmer  s  libr.-iry.  —City  /'ms. 
"  No  farmer  should  be  without  this  book."— Batidury  Gitardtaii. 

Agricultural  Engineering. 

FARM  ENGINEERING,  THE  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK  OF. 
Comprising  Draining  and  Embanking;  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply ;  Farm 
Roads,  Fences,  and  Gates;  Farm  Buildings,  their  Arrangement  and  Con- 
struction, with  Plans  and  Estimates;  Barn  Implements  ant^  Machines ;  Field 
Implements  and  Machines;  Agricultural  Surveying,  Levelling,  &c.  By  Hrol. 
loHN  ScoTT,  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Gazette,  late  Professor  ol  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Economy  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  5:c.  bic. 
In  One  Vol.,  1,150  pages,  half-bound,  with  over  600  Illustrations,  125. 
"  Written  with  groat  care,  as  well  as  with  knowledge  and  ability.   The  author  has  done  his 

work  ;^ll    we  have  found  him  a  very  trustworthy  guide  wlierever  w;e  have  tested  his  statements. 

The  voaune  will  be  of  great  value  to  agricultural  sludcnu.  — Lant  I-xprrss. 

The  y°'''_,"^'=  agriculturist  we  know  of  no  handy  volume  so  Mkcly  to  be  more  usefully  studied. 

—Pell's  Ifcekly  Messengtr. 

English  Agriculttire. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  :  A  Text-Book  of 
Aeuculture,  adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
For  Elementary  and  Advanced  Students.  By  Hugh  Clements  (Board  of 
Trade).    i8mo,  2.'i.  6rf.  cloth. 

■■A  most  compn^hcnsive  volume,  giving  a  mass  of  information."-.ft'>-im/""-''/  '■C".",'"""'; 
"It  is  a  long  thne  sh.rc  we  have  seen  a  book  which  has  pleased  us  more,  or  which  contains 
such  a  vast  and  useful  fund  of  knowledge."— /:i/iii.i^u>(ia;  7  imcs. 
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Farm  and  Estate  Book-heeping. 

BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  FARMERS  &  ESTATE  OWNERS. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting,  in  Three  Plans,  a  System  adapted  to  all 
Classes  of  Farms.  ByJoHNSoN  M.  Woodman,  Chartered  Accountant.  Crown 
8vo,  3S.  6d.  cloth. 

••  Will  be  found  of  great  assistance  by  those  who  intend  to  commence  a  system  of  book-keep- 
Ing,  the  author's  examples  being  clear  and  explicit,  and  his  explanations,  while  lull  and  accurate, 
being  to  a  large  extent  free  from  technicalities."— Zi'w  Stoci  foumal. 

Fai'in  Account  Book. 

WOODMAN'S  YEARLY  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  Giving 

a  Weekly  Labour  Account  and  Diary,  and  showing  the  Income  and  Expeii- 
diture  under  each  Department  of  Crops,  Live  Stock,  Dairy,  &c.  &c.  With 
Valuation,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and  Balance  Sheet  at  the  end  of  the 
Year,  and  an  Appendix  of  Forms.  Ruled  and  Headed  for  Entering  a  Com- 
plete Record  of  the  Farming  Operations.  By  Johnson  M.  Woodman, 
Chartered  Accountant,  Author  of  "Book-keeping  for  Farmers.  Folio, 
7S.  6rf.  half-bound.  , 

••Contains  every  requisite  form  for  keeping  farm  accounts  readily  and  accurately.  —.Igru 
culture. 

Eai-ly  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

THE  FORCING  GARDEN;  or,  How  to  Grow  Early  Fruits, 

Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  With  Plans,  and  Estimates  for  Building  Glass- 
houses, Pits  and  Frames.  Containing  also  Original  Plans  for  Double  Glazin|, 
a  New  Method  of  Growing  the  Gooseberry  under  Glass,  &c.  &c.,  and  on  Venti- 
lation, Protecting  Vine  Borders,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  By  Samuel  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  3S.6rf.  cloth.  .     .„        ^      -c  , 

•■  Mr.  Woods  book  is  an  original  and  exhaustive  answer  to  the  question  'How  to  Grow  tarly 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables!  '  "—Laud  and  Water. 

Good  Gardening. 

A  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  GARDENING  ;  or,  How  to  Grow 
Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  Practical  Notes  on  Soils,  Manures, 
Seeds  Planting,  Laying-out  of  Gardens  and  Grounds,  &c.  By  S.  Wood. 
Third  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  &c.,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth.  , 
••  A  very  good  book,  and  one  to  be  highly  recommended  as  a  practical  guide.  —Athenaum. 
"  May  be  recommended  to  young  gardeners,  cottagers,  and  speciaUy  to  amateurs,  for  the  plain 
and  trustworthy  information  it  gives  on  common  vaiUers."— Hardeners'  Chronicle. 

Gainful  Gardening. 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING  ;  or,  How  to  make  One 

Acre  of  Land  produce  £620  a-year  by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables ; 
also,  How  to  Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glass  Houses,  so  as  to  realise  £17(1  per 
annum  clear  Profit.  By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of  "  Good  Gardening,"  &c. 
Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo,  is.  sewed. 
■■We  are  bound  to  recommend  it  as  not  only  suited  to  the  case  of  tlie  amateur  and  gentleman's 
gardener,  but  to  the  market  grower."— Gar*)itri'  jVagazine. 

Gardening  for  Ladies. 

THE  LADIES'  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  FLOWER  GARDEN, 
and  Amateurs'  Complete  Guide,  With  Illustrations.  By  Samuel  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf.  cloth. 

■'  Full  of  shrewd  hints  and  useful  instructions,  based  on  a  lifetime  of  experience."— 

Meceipts  for  Gardeners. 

GARDEN  RECEIPTS.  Edited  by  Charles  W.  Quin.  i2mo, 
IS.  6d.  cloth  limp. 

"  A  useful  and  handy  book,  containing  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information."— wi'/z^Mtrio//. 

Kitchen  Gardening. 

THE  KITCHEN  AND  MARKET  GARDEN.    By  Contributors 

to  "  The  Garden."  Compiled  by  C.  W.  Shaw.  i2mo,  3s.  C</.  cloth  boards. 
"  The  most  valuable  compendium  of  kitchen  and  market-garden  work  published."- /^urj/Kr. 

Cottage  Gardening. 

COTTAGE  GARDENING  :  or,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for 
Small  Gardens.    By  E.  Hobday.    i2mo,  rs.  C<;.  cloth  limp. 
•' Contains  much  useful  infonnation  at  a  small  charge."— GVa.ii'oiu  Herald. 
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ESTATE  MANAGEMENT,  AUCTIONEEEIN a,  LAW,  etc. 


Hudson's  Land  Valuer's  Pocket-BooJ:. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  BEST  ASSISTANT:  Being  Tables 
on  a  very  much  Improved  Plan,  for  Calculating  the  Value  of  Estates.  With 
Tables  for  reducing  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Provincial  Customary  Acres  to  Statute 
Measure,  &c.  By  R.  Hudson,  C.E.  New  Edition.  Royal  32mo,  leathsr, 
elastic  band,  4s. 

'*  This  new  edition  includes  tables  for  ascertaining^  the  value  of  leases  for  any  term  of  years  ; 
and  for  showing  how  to  lay  out  plots  of  ground  of  certain  acres  in  forms,  square,  round,  &c.,  with 
valuable  rules  for  ascertaminj^  the  probable  worth  of  standing  timber  to  any  amount ;  and  is  of 
iucalculable  value  to  the  country  gentleman  and  professional  man."— /"arwrfrj'  yQitrnal. 

Ewart's  Land  Improver's  Focket-Bool:, 

THE  LAND  IMPROVER'S  POCKET-BOOK  OF  FORMULAE, 

TABLES  and  MEMORANDA  required  in  any  Computation  relating  to  the 
Permanent  Improvement  of  Landed  Property.  By  John  Ew.^rt,  Land  Surveyor 
and  Agricultural  Engineer.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    Royal  32mo,  oblong, 
leather,  gilt  edges,  with  elastic  band,  4s. 
"  A  compendious  and  handy  little  volume." — Spectator, 

Com/plete  Agricnltural  Surveyor's  Focliet-JBoolc. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  AND  LAND  IMPROVER'S  COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK.  Consisting  of  the  above  Two  Works  bound  to- 
gether.  Leather,  gilt  edges,  with  strap,  ys.  6d. 

"  Hudson's  book  is  the  best  ready-reckoner  on  matters  relating  to  the  valuation  of  land  and 
crops,  and  its  combination  with  Mr.  Ewart's  work  greatly  enhances  the  \'alue  and  usefulness  oi  the 
latter-mentioned.  ...  It  is  most  useful  as  a  manual  for  reference." — North  o/ Etigland  Farmer. 

Auctioneer's  Assistant. 

THE  APPRAISER,  AUCTIONEER,  BROKER,  HOUSE  AND 
ESTATE  AGENT  AND  VALUER'S  POCKET  ASSISTANT,  for  the  Valua- 
tion for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of  Leases,  Annuities  and  Reversions,  and 
of  property  generally;  with  Prices  for  Inventories,  &c.  By  John  Wheeler, 
Valuer,  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  extended  by  C.  Norkis, 
Surveyor,  Valuer,  &c.    Royal  32mo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  A  neat  and  concise  book  of  reference,  containingf  an  admirable  and  clearly-arranged  list  of 
prices  for  inventories,  and  a  verj*  practical  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  furniture,itc." — Staiiiiard. 

"  Contains  a  large  quantity  of  varied  and  useful  information  as  to  the  valuation  for  purchase, 
sale,  or  renewal  of  leases,  annuities  and  reversions,  and  of  property  generally,  with  prices  for 
inventories,  and  a  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  interior  fittings  and  other  effects." — Buiiiier. 

Auctioneering. 

A  UCTIONEERS :  Their  Duties  and  Liabilities.  By  Robert 
Squibbs,  Auctioneer.   Demy  8vo,  los.  dd.  cloth. 

"  The  position  and  duties  of  auctioneers  treated  compendiously  and  clearly." — Builder. 
"Every  auctioneer  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  excellent  work." — Ironmsn^er. 
"  Of  great  value  to  the  profession.  .  .  .  We  readily  welcome  this  book  from  the  fact  that  it 
treats  the  subject  in  a  manner  somewhat  new  to  the  profession." — Bstates  GazetU. 

Legal  Guide  for  FawnhroJ<:ers. 

THE  PAWNBROKERS',  FACTORS'  AND  MERCHANTS' 
GUIDE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  LOANS  AND  PLEDGES.  With  the 
Statutes  and  a  Digest  of  Cases  on  Rights  and  Liabilities,  Civil  and  Criminal, 
as  to  Loans  and  Pledges  of  Goods,  Debentures,  Mercantile  and  other  Se 
curities.  By  H,  C.  Foi.kakd,  Esq,,  Barrister-at  Law,  Author  of  "  The  Law 
of  Slander  and  Libel,"  &c.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  to  1876.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  work  contains  simply  evcrythinf;  that  requires  to  be  known  conccrnirg  the  department 
of  the  law  of  whicli  it  treats.  Wc  l.iu  safely  commend  the  book  as  unique  and  very  nearly  perfect.  ' 
— /n';/. 

"  The  task  undertaken  liy  Mr  Folkaril  has  been  very  sali^factorilv  performed.  .  .  .  Such  e.'c- 
pbnrvtions  as  arc  nccd:ul  have  been  supplied  with  groat  clearness  alul  with  duo  regard  to  brevity. 
/  ■;0'  Press. 
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Uoiv  to  Invest, 

HINTS  FOR  INVESTORS :  Being  an  Explanation  of  the  Mode 
ol  Transacting  Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  To  which  are  added  Com- 
ments on  the  Fluctuations  and  Table  of  Quarterly  Average  prices  of  Consols 
since  1759.  Also  a  Copy  of  the  London  Daily  Stock  and  Share  List.  By 
Walter  M.  Playford,  Sworn  Broker.  Crown  8vo,  2S.  cloth. 
"An  invaluable  guide  to  investors  and  speculators."— ^«//it7;iiV. 

3Ietro2)olitan  Bating  Appeals. 

REPORTS  OF  APPEALS  HEARD  BEFORE  THE  COURT 
OF  GENERAL  ASSESSMENT  SESSIONS,  from  the  Year  1871  to  1885. 
By  Edward  Ryde  and  Arthur  Lyon  Ryde.  Fourth  Edition,  brought  down 
to  the  Present  Date,  with  an  Introduction  to  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act, 
1869,  and  an  Appendix  by  Walter  C.  Ryde,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    8vo,  i6s.  cloth. 

"  A  useful  work,  occupying  a  place  mid-way  between  a  handbook  for  a  lawyer  and  a  guide  to 
the  surveyor.  It  is  compiled  by  a  gendeman  eminent  in  liis  profession  as  a  land  agent,  whose  spe- 
cialty, it  is  acknowledged,  lies  ill  the  direction  of  assessing  property  for  rating  purposes."— io;/i/ 
jl^ents'  Record. 

House  Fi'opertij. 

HANDBOOK  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY .  A  Popular  and  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Mortgage,  Tenancy,  and  Compulsory  Sale  of  Houses  and 
Laiirf,  including  the  Law  of  Dilapidations  and  Fixtures;  with  Examples  of 
all  kinds  of  Valuations,  Useful  Information  on  Buildings,  and  Suggestive 
Elucidations  of  Fine  Art.  By  E.  L.  Tarbuck,  Architect  and  Surveyor. 
Fourth  Edition,  lamo,  5s.  cloth.  published. 
*'  The  advice  is  thoroughly  practical."— Zaxo  Journal. 

"This  is  a  well-written  and  thoughtful  work.  We  commend  the  work  to  tl;e  careful  study  of  all 
interested  in  questions  aflecting  houses  and  land." — Land  Agents'  Record  (First  Notice). 

"Careful'y  brought  up  to  date,  and  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  division  on  fine  art." 
—Land  Agents'  Record  (Second  Notice). 

Imvood's  Estate  Tables. 

TABLES  FOR  THE  PURCHASING  OF  ESTATES,  Freehold, 
Copyhold,  or  Leasehold;  A itmiities,  A dvowsons,  etc.,  and  for  the  Renewing  of 
Leases  held  under  Cathedral  Churches,  Colleges,  or  other  Corporate  bodies, 
for  Terms  of  Years  certain,  and  for  Lives;  also  for  Valuing  Reversionary 
Estates,  Deferred  Annuities,  Next  Presentations,  &c. ;  together  with  Smart's 
Five  Tables  of  Compound  Interest,  and  an  Extension  of  the  same  to  Lower 
and  Intermediate  Rates.  By  W.  Inwood.  22nd  Edition,  with  considerable 
Additions,  and  new  and  valuable  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difficult 
Computations  of  the  Interest  of  Money,  Discount,  Annuities,  &c. ,  by  M.  Fedok 
Thoman,  of  the  Societe  Credit  Mobilier  of  Paris.  i2mo,  8s.  cloth. 
"Those  interested  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  estates,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  compensation 

cases,  as  well  as  in  transactions  in  annuities,  life  insurances,  &c.,  will  find  the  present  edition  of 

en.inent  service." — Ejigitieering. 

"  '  Inwood's  Tables  '  still  maintain  a  most  enviable  reputation.  The  new  issue  has  been  enriched 

by  large  additional  contributions  by  M.  Fedor  Thoman,  whose  carefully  arranged  Tables  cannot 

fail  toTje  of  the  utmost  \xti]3\.y."— Mining  Journal, 

Agricultural  and  Tenant-Hight  Valuation. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TENANT-RIGHT-VALUER'S 
ASSISTANT.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  Measuring  and  Estimating  the 
Contents,  Weights  and  Values  of  Agricultural  Produce  and  Tinibfr,  the 
Values  of  Estates  and  Agricultural  Labour,  Forms  of  Tenant-Right-Valiia- 
tions.  Scales  of  Compensation  under  the  Agricultural  I-Io'dings  Act,  1883, 
&c.  &c.  By  ToM  Bright,  Agricultural  Surveyor,  Author  of  "The  Live 
Stock  of  North  Devon,"  cSie.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth.  [.J"^t  published. 

"  Full  of  tables  and  examples  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  tenant-right,  estates,  l.ibour. 

contento,  and  weights  of  timber,  and  farm  produce  of  all  kinds.   The  book  is  well  calculated  to 

assist  the  valuer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty." — Agricultural  Gazette, 

"  An  eminently  practical  handbook,  full  of  practical  tables  and  d.ita  of  undoubted  interest  and 

value  to  surveyors  and  auctioneers  in  prcpar.ng  valuations  of  all  kinds."— y-«^v//e-r. 

"  Shons  at  a  glance  the  v.ilue  of  land,  crops,  and  the  cost  of  seeding,  harvcalinsr, &c.  Sc.  It 

is  a  really  practical  and  useful  handbook,  for  which  we  a;itic-palc  a  very  la'ge  sale. '— A'tu.i'j"^ 

Mercury, 
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WEALE'S  RUDIMENTARY  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 


*,*  The  volumes  of  this  Series  are  freely  Illustrated  with 
Woodcuts,  or  otherwise,  where  requisite.  Throughout  the  fol- 
lowing List  it  must  be  understood  that  the  books  are  bound  in 
limp  cloth,  unless  otherwise  stated ;  but  the  volumes  marked 
with  a  X  may  also  be  had  strongly  bound  in  cloth  boards  for  6d. 
extra. 

N.B. — In  ordering  from  this  List  it  is  recommended,  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  business  and  obviating  error,  to  quote  the 
mmibers  affixed  to  the  volumes,  as  well  as  the  titles  and  prices. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  ETC. 

No. 

31.  WELLS  AND  WELL-SINKLNG.  By  John  Geo.  Swindell, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  and  G.  R.  Burnell,  C.E.  Revised  Edition.  With  a  New 
Appendix  on  the  Qualities  of  Water.    Illustrated.  2S. 

35.  THE  BLASTING  AND   QUARRYING   OF  STONE,  for 

Building  and  other  Purposes.  With  Remarks  on  the  Blowing  up  of  Bridges. 
By  Gen.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Bart.,  K.C.B.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

43.  TUBULAR,  AND  OTHER  IRON  GIRDER  BRipGES,^sx- 

ticularly  describing  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges.  By  G. 
Drysdale  Dempsey,  C.E.   Fourth  Edition.   2s.  _ 

44.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  CONCRETE  WORKS,  with  PracUcal 

Remarks;  on  Footings,  Sand,  Concrete,  Beton,  Pile-driving,  Caissons,  and 
Cofferdams,  &c.   By  E.  Dobson.    Fifth  Edition,    is.  6d. 

60.  LAND  AND  ENGINEERING  SURVEYING.  By  T.  Baker, 

C.E.    Fourteenth  Edition,  revised  by  Professor  J.  R.  Young.  2s.t 

(iu*.  EMBANKING  LANDS  FROM  THE  SEA.    With  examples 
and  Particulars  of  actual  Embankments,  &c.   By  J.  Wiggins,  F.G.S.  2s. 
81.  WATER  WORKS,  for  the  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns.  With 

a  Description  of  the  Principal  Geological  Formations  of  England  as  in- 
fluencing Supplies  of  Water ;  and  Details  of  En^nes  and  Pumping  Machinery 
for  raising  Water.   By  Samuel  Hughes,  F.G.S.,  C.E.   New  Edition.  45.* 
m8.  civil  engineering  in  NORTH  AMERICA,  a  Sketch 

of.    By  David  Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.   Plates  and  Diagrams.  3s. 

V07.  IRON  BRIDGES,  GIRDERS,  ROOFS,  AND  OTHER 
WORKS.  By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.   2s.  6d.t 

197.  ROADS  AND  STREETS  (THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF). 
By  Henry  Law,  C.E.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.,  including 
pavements  of  Stone,  AVood,  Asphalte,  &c.   4s.  6d.t   

203.  SANITARY  WORK  IN  THE  SMALLER  TOWNS  AND  lA 

VILLAGES.    By  C.  Slagg,  A.M.I.C.E.    Revised  Edition,  js.t 

212.  GAS-WORKS,  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ARRANGE- 

MENT;  and  the  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Coal  Gas.  Originally 
written  by  Samuel  Hughes,  C.E.  Re-written  and  enlarged  by  William 
Richards,  C.E.    Seventh  Edition,  with  important  additions.    5s.  b&.X 

213.  PIONEER  ENGINEERING.    A  Treatise  on  the  Engineering 

Operations  connected  with  the  Settlement  of  Waste  Lands  in  New  Coun- 
tries.   By  Edward  DonsoN,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.    4s.  Cd.J 

216.  MATERIALS  AND  CONSTRUCTION ;  A  Theoretical  and 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Strains,  Designing,  and  Erection  of  Works  of  Con- 
struction. -By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    Second  Edition,  revised.    3s. t 

219.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  By  Henry  Law,  ]M.Inst.  C.E. 
Including  Hydraulic  Knginkering  by  Geo.  R.  Hurnell,  M.Inst.  C.E. 
Seventh  Edition,  revised,  with  large  additions  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
M.Inst.  C.E.    6s.  6d..  Cloth  boards.  7s.  6d.  

The  \  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d.  extra. 
LONDON  :  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  AND  SON, 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  ETC. 

33.  CRANES,  the  Construction  of,  and  other  Machinery  for  Raising 

Heavj'  Bodies.    By  Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

34.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 
59.  STEAM  BOILERS :  their  Construction  and  Management.  By 

R.  Armstrong,  C.E.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

82.  THE  POWER  OF  WATER,  as  applied  to  drive  Flour  Mills, 

and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines,  &c.    By  Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S.  2s.t 

98.  PRACTICAL  MECHANISM,  the  Elements  of;  and  Machine 

Tools.    By  T.  Baker,  C.E.   With  Additions  by  J.  Nasmyth,  C.E.   2S.  6d.J 

139.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory 

of,  with  Rules  and  Examples  for  Practical  Men.  ByT.  Baker,  C.E.   is.  6d. 

164.  MODERN  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE,  as  applied  to  Steam 

Engines,  Bridges,  Cranes,  Ship-building,  &c.    By  J.  G.  Winton.  3s.t 

165.  IRON  AND  HEAT,  exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the 

Construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Pillars,  and  Girders.   By  J.  Armour.   2S.  6d.t 

166.  POWER  IN  MOTION :  Horse-Power,  Toothed-Wheel  Gearing, 

Long  and  Short  Driving  Bands,  and  Angular  Forces.  By  J.  Armour,  2s.t 

171.  THE     WORKMAN'S    MANUAL     OF  ENGINEERING 

DRAWING.  ByJ.  Maxton.  6th  Edn.  With  7  Plates  and  350  Cuts.  3s.  6d.J 

190.  STEAM   AND   THE    STEAM  ENGINE,  Stationary  and 

Portable.    Being  an  Extension  of  the  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Steam 
Engine  of  Mr.  John  Sewell.    By  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.   3s.  6d.t 
200.  FUEL,  its  Combustion  and  Economy.     By  C.  W.  Williamsj, 

With  Recent  Practice  in  the  Combustion  and  Economy  of  Fuel— Coal,  Coke,. 

Wood,  Peat,  Petroleum,  &c.— by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.   3s.  6d.t 
202.  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES.    By  G.  D.  Dempsey,  C.E. ;  with 

large  additions  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  M.I.C.E.  33.* 
211.  THE  BOILERMAKER'S  ASSISTANT  in  Drawing,  Tern- 

plating,  and  Calculating  Boiler  and  Tank  Work.  By  John  Courtney. 
Practical  Boiler  Maker.  Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.  100  Illustrations.  2s. 

217.  SEWING  MACHINERY :  Its  Construction,  History,  &c.,  with 

full  Technical  Directions  for  Adjusting,  &c.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.  2s.t 

223.  MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING.     Comprising  Metallurgy. 

Moulding,  Casting,  Forging,  Tools,  Workshop  Machinery,  Manufacture  of 
the  Steam  Engine,  &c.  By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d.t 

236.  DETAILS  OF  MACHINERY.    Comprising  Instructions  foi 

the  Execution  of  various  Works  in  Iron.    By  Francis  Campin,'C.E.  3S.I: 

237.  THE  SMITHY  AND  FORGE;  including  the  Farrier's  Art  and 

Coach  Smithing.    By  W.  J.  E.  Crane.    Illustrated.    2S.  6d.} 

238.  THE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER'S  GUIDE;  a  Practical  Hand- 

book for  Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  Zincworkers,  &c.  With  94  Diagrams  and 
Working  Patterns.    By  W.  J.  E.  Crane.    Second  Edition,  revised,    is.  5d. 

251.  STEAM  AND  MACHINERY  MANAGEMENT :  with  Hints 
on  Construction  and  Selection.   By  M.  Powis  Bale,  M.I.M.E.   2s.  6d.t 

254.  THE   BOILERMAKER'S   READY-RECKONER.     By  J. 

Courtney.    Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.   4s.,  limp;  5s.,  half-bound. 

255.  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE-DRIVING.   A  Practical  Manual  for 

Engineers  in  charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Michael  Reynolds,  M.S.E. 
Eighth  Edition.    3s.  6d.,  limp ;  4s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

256.  STATIONARY  ENGINE-DRIVING.   A  Practical  Manual  for 

Engineers  in  charge  of  Stationary  Engines.  By  Michael  Reynolds,  M.S.E. 
Third  Edition.    3s.  6d.  limp  ;  4s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

260.  IRON  BRIDGES  OF  MODERATE  SPAN:  their  Construc- 
tion and  Erection.    By  Hamilton  W.  Pendred,  late  Inspector  of  Ironwork 

to  the  Salford  Corporation.  2S.  

The  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  dd.  extra. 
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MINING,    METALLURGY,  ETC. 

4.  MINERALOGY,  Rudiments  of;  a  concise  View  of  the  Geneial 
Properties  of  Minerals.  By  A.  Ramsay,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d.t 

117.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  with  and  without  the  Mag- 
netic Needle.    By  T.  Fenwick  and  T.  Baker,  C.E.    Illustrated.    2S.  6d.  \ 

133.  METALLURGY  OF  COPPER  ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Methods 
of  Seeking,    Mining,  and  Assaying  Copper.    By  R.  H.  Lamborn.    2s.  6d.  t 

135.  ELECTRO-METALLURGY;  Practically  Treated.  By  Alex- 
ander "Watt,  F.R..S..S.A.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  including  the  most  recent  Processes.  3s.t 

172.  MINING  T'OOZ^,- Manual  of.    For  the  Use  of  Mine  Managers, 
Agents,  Students,  &c.    By  William  Morgans.    2s.  6d.i 
172*.  MINING  TOOLS,  ATLAS  of  Engra%'ings  to  lUustrate  the  above, 
containing  235  Illustrations,  drawn  to  Scale.  4to.   4s.  6d.;  cloth  boards,  6s. 

176.  METALLURGY  OF  IRON.  Containing  History  of  Iron  Manu- 
facture, Metliods  of  Assay,  and  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Manu- 
facture'of  Iron  and  Steel,  &C.  By  H.  BauermAN,  F.G.S.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    5s. t 

180.  COAL  AND  COAL  MINING.    By  Warington  W.  Smyth, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.    Sixth  Edition,  revised.    3s.  6d.t 

195.  THE   MINERAL    SURVEYOR   AND  VALUER'S  COM- 

PLETE  GUIDE.  Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Improved  Mining  Surveying 
and  the  Valuation  of  Mining  Properties,  with  new  Traverse  Tables.  By  W. 
LiNTERN,  Mining  Engineer.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  Magnetic 
and  Angular  Surveying.  With  Four  Plates.  3s.  6d.t  ljust published. 
214.  SLATE  AND  SLATE  ^J7/f/?i?F/iV(?,  Scientific,  Practical,  and 
Commercial.    By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S. ,  Mining  Engineer,  &c.  3S.t 

264.  A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MINING  AND  QUARRYING,  with  the 

Sciences  connected  therewith,  for  Primarj-  Schools  and  Self  Instruction.  By 
T  H  Collins,  F.G.S.    Second  Edition,  with  additions,    is.  6d. 
■     '  iJusf  published. 


ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  ETC. 

16.  ARCHITECTURE— ORDERS— The  Orders  and  their  .Esthetic 

Principles.    By  W.  H.  Leeds.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

17.  ARCHITECTURE— STYLES— Thi:  History  and  Description  of 

the  Styles  of  Architecture  of  Various  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  to  the 
Present  Period.    By  T.  Talbot  Bury,  F.R.I. B. A.,  &c.    Illustrated.  2S. 
Orders  and  .Styles  of  Architecture,  in  One  Vol.,  %s.  6d. 

18.  ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— T\\e  Principles  of  Design  in 

Architecture,  as  deducible  from  Nature  and  exemplified  in  the  W^orks  of  the 
Greek  and  GothicArchitects.  By  E.  L.  Garbett,  Architect.  Illustrated.  2s.6d. 
The  three  preceding  Works,  in  One  handsome  Vol.,  half  baund,  entitled 
"Modern  Architbcturh," /5r»V:e  ds. 

22.  THE  ART  OF  BUILDING,  Rudiments  of.    General  Principles 

of  Construction,  Materials  used  in  Building,  Strength  and  Use  of  Maten.ils, 
Working  Drawings,  Specifications,  and  Estimates.    By  E.  DoiisoN,  2s.t 

25.  MASONR  Y  AND  STONECUTTING :  Rudimentaiy  Treatise 

on  the  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection  and  their  application  to  Con- 
struction.  By  ICdwari)  DnnsoN,  M.R.I. B.A.,  &c.    2S.  6d.t 

42.  COTTAGE  BUJLDJNG.     By  C.   Bruck  Allen,  Architect. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  anil  cnl.irged.  With  a  Ch.iptcron  Economic  Cottages 
for  Allotments,  by  I'  dward  E.  Allen,  C.E.  2s. 
45.  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS,  CONCRETES,  MASTICS, 

PLA.STERING.  &c.    Bv  G.  R.  Hurnkll,  C.E.  Thirteenth  Edition,   is.  6d. 
6^"  77,*  X  indicates  thai  thne  ■nols.  may  be  had  sironply  bound  at  bd.  extra. 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued. 

57.  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION.    An  Exposition  of  the 

General  Principles  as  applied  to  Domestic  and  Public  Buildings,  Mines, 
Lighthouses,  Ships,  &c.    By  C.  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Illustrated.  3s. 

III.  ARCHES,  PIERS,  BUTTRESSES,  &^c. :  Experimental  Essays 

on  the  Principles  of  Construction.    By  W.  Bland.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

116.  THE  ACOUSTICS    OF  PUBLIC   BUILDINGS;    or,  The 

Principles  of  the  Science  of  Sound  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the;Architect  and 
Builder.   By  T.  Roger  Smiih,  M.R.I. B. A.,  Architect.   Illustrated,   is.  6d. 

127.  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLING  IN  PAPER,  the  Art  of. 

By  T.  A.  Rich.^rdson,  Architect.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

128.  VITRUVIUS—THE     ARCHITECTURE     OF  MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS  POLLO.  In  Ten  Books.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by 
Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.   With  23  Plates.  5s. 

130.  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  K-n.  Inquiiy  into  the  Principles 
of  Beauty  in  ;  with  an  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Art  in 
Greece.     By  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  is. 
The  two  preceding  Works  in  One  handsome  Vol.,  half  bound,  entitled  "Ancient 
Architecture,"  price  ds. 

132.  THE  ERECTION  OF  DWELLING-HOUSES.  lUustrated  by 

a  Perspective  View,  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  a  pair  of  Semi- 
detached Villas,  with  the  Specification,  Quantities,  and  Estimates,  &c.  By 
S.H.Brooks.  New  Edition,  with  Plates.  2s.  6d.t 
156.  QUANTITIES  &^  MEASUREMENTS  in  Bricklayers',  Masons', 
Plasterers',  Plumbers',  Painters',  Paperhangers',  Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters' 
and  Joiners'  Work.    By  A.  C.  Beaton,  Surveyor.    New  Edition,     is.  6d. 

175.  LOCKWOOD      CO:S  BUILDER'S  AND  CONTRACTOR'S 

PRICE  BOOK,  containing  the  latest  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  Builders'  Materials 
and  Labour,  and  of  all  Trades  connected  with  Building,  Sec,  &C.  Edited 
by  F.  T.  W.  Miller,  Architect.  Published  annually.  3s.  6d. ;  half  bound,  4s. 

182.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY— Tn^  Elementary  Prin- 
ciples of  Carpentry.  Chiefly  composed  from  the  Standard  Work  of 
Thomas  Tredgold,  C.E.  With  a  TREATISE  ON  JOINERY  by  E. 
Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised.    3s.  6d.t 

i82«.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.     A3LAS  of  35  Plates  to 

accompany  the  above.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress.    4to.  6s. 
185.  THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER  ;  \.he  Measurement  of  Boa.rds, 
Glass.  &c. ;  Unequal-sided,  Square-sided,  Octagonal-sided,  Round  Timber 
and  Stone,  and  Standing  Timber,  &c.     By  Richard   Horton.  Fifth 
Edition.    4s.  ;  strongly  bound  in  leather,  5s. 

187.  HINTS  TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS.    By  G.  Wightwick. 

New  Edition.    By  G.  H.  Guillauhb.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d.t 

188.  HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND  SIGN 

WRITING :  with  a  Course  of  Elementary  Drawing  for  House-Painters,  Sign- 
Writers,  &c.,  and  a  Collection  of  Useful  Receipts.  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson. 
Fiftli  Edition.  With  Coloured  Plates.    5s.  cloth  limp  ;  6s.  cloth  boards. 

189.  THE   RUDIMENTS   OF  PRACTICAL  BRICKLAYING. 

In  Si-T  Sections  :  General  Principles  ;  Arch  Drawing,  Cutting,  and  Setting  ; 
Pointing;  Paving,  Tiling,  Materials;  Slating  and  Plastering;  Practical 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  &c.    By  Adam  Hammond.    Sixth  Edition,    is.  6d. 

191.  PLUMBING.    A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of 

the  Plumber.  With  Chapters  upon  House  Drainage.  Fourth  Edition. 
AVith  330  Illustrations.    By  W.  P.  Buchan.    3s.  6d.t 

192.  THE  TIMBER  IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER  MERCHANT'S, 

and  BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUIDE.    By  K.  E.  Grandy.  23. 
206.  A  BOOK  ON  BUILDING,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  incluchng 
Church  Restoration.    With  the  Theory  of  Domes  and  the  Great  Pyramid, 

8< c.  By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  F.R.A.S.   4s.  6d.t  

The  X  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  stroui^h'  bound  at  6d.  extra. 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  contmued. 
226.  THE  JOINTS  MADE  AND  USED  BY  BUILDERS  in  the 

Construction  of  various  kinds  of  Engineering  and  Architectural  Works.  By 
"WyvillJ.  Christy,  Architect.  With  upwardsof  160  Engravings  on  Wood.  3s.! 

228.  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROOFS  OF  WOOD  AND  IRON 

By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect.  Second  Edition,  revised,    is.  Cd 

229.  ELEMENTARY  DECORATION :  as  applied  to  the  Interior 

and  Exterior  Decoration  of  Dwelling-Houses,  &c.    ByJ.  W.  Facey.  2s. 

257.  PRACTICAL  HOUSE  DECORATION.    A  Guide  to  the  Art 

of  Ornamental  Painting,  the  Arrangement  of  Colours  in  Apartments,  and 
the  Principles  of  Decorative  Design.    With  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Pigments.    By  James  W.  Facey.    2s.  6d. 
•-.J*  The  two  preceding-  Works,  in  One  handsome  Vol.,  half-bound,  entitled"  House 
Decoration,  Elementary  and  Practical,"  price  ^s. 

230.  HANDRAILING.    Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods  for  finding 

the  Pitch  of  the  Plank.  Drawing  the  Moulds,  Bevelling,  Jointing-up,  and 
Squaring  the  Wreath.   By  George  Collings.   Plates  and  Diagrams.  is.6d. 

247.  BUILDING  ESTA  TES  :  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Develop- 

ment, Sale,  Purchase,  and  General  Management  of  Building  Land.  By 
Fowler  Ma itland,  Sun'eyor.    Second  Edition,  revised.  2s. 

248.  PORTLAND  CEMENT  FOR  USERS.    By  Henry  Faija, 

Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.    Second  Edition,  corrected.    Illustrated.  2S. 
252.  BRICKWORK :   a  Practical  Treatise,  embodying  the  General 
and  Higher  Principles  of  Bricklaying,  Cutting  and  Setting,  &c.     By  F. 
Walker.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,    is.  6d. 

23.  THE  PRACTICAL  BRICK  AND  TILE  BOOK.  Comprising: 
189.     Brick  and  Tile  Making,  by  E.  Dobson,  A.I.C.E.;  Practical  Bricklav- 
252.     ING,  by  A.  Hammond  ;  Brickwork,  by  F.  Walker.    550  pp.  with  270  Illus- 
trations.   OS.    Strongly  half-bound. 

2<,-3,.THE  TIMBER  MERCHANT'S,  SAW-MILLER'S,  AND 
IMPORTER'S  FREIGHT-BOOK  AND  ASSISTANT.  By  Wm.  Rich- 
ardson. With  a  Chapter  on  Speeds  of  Saw-Mill  Machinery,  &c.  By 
M.  Powis  Bale,  A.M.Inst.C.E.    is.t  ^ 

258.  CIRCULAR   WORK  IN  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Circular  Work  of  Single  and  Double  Cun-ature. 
By  George  Collings,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Handrailing."     2s.  6d. 

259.  GAS  FITTING:    A  Practical  Handbook   treating  of  every 

Description  of  Gas  Laying  and  Fitting.  By  John  Black.  With  122  Illus- 
trations.   2s.  6d.t 

261.  SHORING  AND  ITS  APPLICATION:  A  Handbook  for  the 
tfse  of  Students.   By  George  H.  Bi.agrove.    is.  6d.      \Just  published. 


SHIPBUILDING,  NAVIGATION,  MARINE 
ENGINEERING,  ETC. 

51.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.  An  E.xposition  of  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  the  Science,  and  their  Practical  Application  to  Nav.-il  Construc- 
tion. By  J.  Peake.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.  3s.  6d.t 
53*.  SHIPS  FOR  OCEAN  RIVER  SERVICE,  Elementary  and 
Practical  Principles  of  the  Construction  of.  By  H.  A.  Sommkrfkldt.  is.  Od. 
53**.  AN  ATLAS  OF  ENGRA  VINGS  to  Illustrate  the  above.  Twelve 
large  folding  plates.    Royal  4to,  cloth.    7s.  Gd. 

C4.  MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS, 

Also  Tables  of  Spars,  Rigging,  Blocks ;  Chain,  Wire,  and  Hemp  Ropes, 
&c.,  relative  to  every  class  of  vessels.    By  Rokkrt  Kipping,  N.A.  2s. 

54*.  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING.  AVith  Practical  Examples  and  Detail. 

By  John  Grantham,  C.E.    5th  Edition.  4s.  

The  X  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  bd.  extra. 
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Shipbuilding,  Navigation,  Marine  Engineering,  etc.,  cont. 

THE  SAILOR'S  SEA  BOOK:  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  >jn 
Navigation.  By  Tamus  Greenwood,  B.A.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and 
ColoSred  Plates.    New  and  enlarged  edition.    Hy  W.  H.  Rosser.    2s.  6d.t 

80.  MARINE  ENGINES  AND  STEAM  VESSELS.   By  Robekt 

MuRR.w,  C.E.  Eighth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  with  Additions  by  tho 
Author  and  by  George  Carlisle,  C.E.,  Senior  Surveyor  to  the  Board  ot 
Trade,  Liverpool.    4s.  6d.  limp  ;  5s.  cloth  boards. 

835m.  the  forms  OF  SHIPS  AND  BOATS.     By  W.  Bland. 

Seventh  Edition,  Revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Models,  is.  6d 

99.  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY,  mTh^ox)/ 

and  Practice.   By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.    New  Edition.    2S.  6d. 

106.  SHIPS'  ANCHORS,  a  Treatise  on.  By  G.  Cotsell,  N.A.    is.  6d. 

149  SAILS  AND  SAIL-MAKING.  With  Draughting,  and  the  Centre 
of  Effort  of  the  Sails;  Weights  and  Sizes  of  Ropes:  Masting  Rigging, 
and  Sails  of  Steam  Vessels,  &c.  12th  Edition.  ByR.  pPP"!^^- ^-A.,  2s  6d4 

155.  ENGINEER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ROYAL  &•  MERCANTILE 
NAVIES.    By  a  Practical  Engineer.    Revised  by  D.  F.  M'Carthy.  js. 
cc   PRACTICAL   NAVIGATION.      Consisting   of  The  Sailor's 
ir     Sea-Book.    By  Tames  Greenwood  and  W.  H.  Rosser.    Together  with 
the  requisite  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Working  of  the 
2°4-    Problems.    By  H.  Law,  C.E.,  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.    7s-  Half-bound. 

AGRICULTURE,  GARDENING,  ETC. 
h\*.A  COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER  FOR  THE  ADMEA- 
SUREMENT  OF  LAND,  &c.     By  A.  Arman.    Third  Edition,  revised 
and  extended  by  C.  NoRRis,  Surveyor,  Valuer,  &c.  2S. 

131.  MILLER'S,    CORN   MERCHANTS,    AND  FARMER'S 

READY  RECKONER.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Price  List  of  Modem 
Flour-Mill  Jlachinery,  by  W.  S.  Hutton,  C.E.  2S. 

140.  SOILS,  MANURES,  AND  CROPS.    (Vol.  i.  Outlines  of 

Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.   Woodcuts,  zs. 

141.  FARMING  &'  FARMING  ECONOMY,  Notes,  Historical  and 

Practical,  on.  (Vol.  2.0utlines  ofModern  Farming.)  ByR.  ScottBurn.  .u. 

142.  STOCK;   CATTLE,   SHEEP,   AND   HORSES.     (Vol.  3. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.  Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 

145.  DAIRY,  PIGS,  AND  POULTRY,  Management  of  the.  By 

R.  Scott  Burn.   (Vol.  4.  Outlines  of  Modern  Farming.)  2s. 

146.  UTILIZATION    OF    SEWAGE,     IRRIGATION,  AND 

RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE  LAND.   (Vol.  5.  Outlines  of  Modern 
Farming.)   By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 
•  '  Nos.  140-1-2-5-6,  z«  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  euMled     Outlines  of 
Modern  Farming."   By  Robert  Scott  Burn.    P>ice  \2s. 
177,  FRUIT  TREES,  The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From 
the  French  of  Du  Breuil.  Revised  by  Geo.  Glenny.  187  Woodcuts.  3s.  6d.l 

198.  SHEEP;  THE  HISTORY,  STRUCTURE,  ECONOMY,  AND 

DISEASES  OF.  By  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.R.V.C,  &c.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged,  including  Specimens  of  New  and  Improved  Breeds.  3s.  6d.t 

201.  KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY.   By  George  M.  F. 

Glenny.    Illustrated,    is.  6d.t 

207.  OUTLINES  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT,  and  the  Organi- 

zation of  Farm  Labour.   By  R.  Scott  Burn.    2s.  6d.t  _      ^  ^  _ 

208.  OUTLINES   OF  LANDED  ESTATES  MANAGEMENT. 
By  R.  Scott  Burn.  2s.  6d.t 

Nos.  207  208  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  entitled  "Outlines  oc 
Landed  Estates  and  Farm  Management."    By  R.  Scott  Burn.   Price  6s. 

The  X  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  td.  extra. 
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Agriculture,  Gardening,  etc.,  continued. 

209.  THE  TREE  PLANTER  AND  PLANT  PROPAGATOR. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Propagation  of  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Flowering  Plants,  &c.    By  Samuel  Wood.  2s.t 

210.  THE  TREE  PRUNER.   A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Pruning  of 

Fruit  Trees,  including  also  their  Training  and  Renovation  ;  also  the  Pruning 
of  Shrubs,  Climbers,  and  Flowering  Plants.    By  Samuel  Wood.  2s.t 
•«*  Nos.  209  <5v  210  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  entitled  "The  Tree 
Planter,  Propagator,  and  Pruner."    By  Samuel  Wood.   Price  51. 

2 18.  THE  HA  Y  AND  STRA  W  MEASURER  :  Being  New  Tables 

for  the  Use  of  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  Farmers,  Hay  and  Straw  Dealers,  &c. 
By  John  Steele.  Fourth  Edition.  2s. 

222.  SUBURBAN  FARMING.  The  Laying-out  and  Cultivation  of 
Farms,  adapted  to  the  Produce  of  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
and  Pigs.   By  Prof.  John  Donaldson  and  R.  Scott  Burn.   3s.  6d.t 

231.  THE  ART  OF  GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING.    By  Charles 

Baltet.    With  Illustrations.    2s.  6d.t 

232.  COTTAGE  GARDENING;  or,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 

for  Small  Gardens.    By  E.  Hobday,   is.  6d. 

233.  GARDEN  RECEIPTS.  Edited  by  Charles  W.  Quin.    is.  6d. 

234.  THE  KITCHEN  AND  MARKET   GARDEN.  Compiled 

by  C.  W.  Shaw,  Editor  of  "  Gardening  Illustrated."   3s. ♦ 

239.  DRAINING  AND  EMBANKING.    A  Practical  Treatise,  em- 

bodying the  most  recent  experience  in  the  Application  of  Improved  Methods. 
By  John  Scott,  late  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.    With  68  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

240.  IRRIGATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY.   A  Treatise  on  Water 

Meadows,  Sewage  Irrigation,  Warping,  &c. ;  on  the  Construction  of  Wells, 
Ponds,  and  Reservoirs;  and  on  Raising  Water  by  Machinery  for  Agricul- 
tural and  Domestic  Purposes.    By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With34lllus.  is.  6d. 

241.  FARM  ROADS,   FENCES,  AND    GATES.     A  Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Roads,  Tramways,  and  Waterways  of  the  Farm ;  the 
Principles  of  Enclosures ;  and  the  different  kinds  of  Fences,  Gates,  and 
Stiles.    By  Professor  John  Scott.   With  75  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

242.  FARM  BUILDINGS.    A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Buildings 

necessary  for  various  kinds  of  Farms,  their  Arrangement  and  Construction, 
including  Plans  and  Estimates.  By  Prof.  John  Scott.  With  105  IIIus.  as. 

243.  BARN  IMPLEMENTS  AND    MACHINES.     A  Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Power  to  the  Operations  of  Agriculture  ;  and 
on  various  Machines  used  in  the  Threshing-barn,  in  the  Stock-yard,  and  in  the 
Dairy,  &c.  By  Prof.  J.  Scott.  With  123  Illustrations.  2S. 

244.  FIELD  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES.     A  Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Varieties  now  in  use,  with  Principles  and  Details  of  Con- 
struction, their  Points  of  Excellence,  and  Management.  By  Professor  John 
Scott.    With  138  Illustrations.  2s. 

245.  AGRICULTURAL  SURVEYING.     A  Practical  Treatise  on 

Land  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Setting-out;  and  on  Measuring  and  Esti- 
mating Quantities,  Weights,  and  Values  of  llaterials,  Produce,  Stock,  8tc. 
By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  62  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 
Nos.  23Q  to  24s  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half -bound,  entitled  "The  Complets 
Text-Book  qv  Farm  Engineering."    By  Professor  John  Scott.   P7ice  i2f. 

250.  ME  A  7  PRODUCTION.  A  Manual  for  Producers,  Distributors, 
&c.  By  John  Ewart.  2s.  6d.t 

B^"  The  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  td.  extra. 
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MATHEMATICS,  ARITHMETIC,  ETC. 

32.  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  a  Treatise  on;  Their 

Construction,  Adjustment,  Testing,  and  Use  concisely  Explained.  By  J.  F. 
Heather,  JI.A.  Fourteenth  Edition,  revised,  with  additions,  by  A.  T. 
Walmisley,  M.I.C.E.,  Fellow  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution.  Original  Edi- 
tion, in  I  vol.,  Illustrated.  2s.t  [Jusi published. 
In  orderuig  the  above,  becare/td /o  say,  "  Original  Edition  "  [No.  32),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Enlarged  Edition  i>i  3  vols.  (JVos.  168-9-70.) 

■j6.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY,  an  Elementary  Treatise  on; 

with  a  Theory  of  Shadows  and  of  Perspective,  extracted  from  the  French  of 
G.  MONGE.  To  which  is  added,  a  description  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Isometrical  Projection.    By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.    With  14  Plates.  2s. 

178.  PRACTICAL  PLANE   GEOMETRY :   giving  the  Simplest 

Modes  of  Constructing  Figures  contained  in  one  Plane  and  Geometrical  Con- 
struction of  the  Ground.  By  I- F.  Heather,  M. A.  With  215  Woodcuts.  2s. 

83.  COMMERCIAL  BOOK-KEEPING.  With  Commercial  Phrases 

and  Forms  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  By  James  Haddon, 
M.A.,  Arithmetical  Master  of  King's  College  School,  London,    is.  6d. 

84.  ARITHMETIC,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on :  with  full  Explana- 

tions of  its  Theoretical  Principles,  and  numerous  Examples  for  Practice.  By 
iProfessor  T- R.  Young.    Eleventh  Edition,    is.  6d. 
84*.  A  Key  to  the  above,  containing  Solutions  in  full  to  the  Exercises,  together 
with  Comments,  Explanations,  and  Improved  Processes,  for  the  Use  oi 
Teachers  and  Unassisted  Learners.    By  J.  R.  Young,    is.  6d. 

85.  EQUA  TIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  apphed  to  Questions  of  Interest, 

Annuities,  Life  Assurance,  and  General  Commerce  ;  with  various  Tables  by 
which  all  Calculations  may  be  greatly  facilitated.   By  W.  Hipsley.  2S. 

86.  ALGEBRA,   the  Elements   of.     By  James  Haddon,  M.A. 

With  Appendix,  containing  miscellaneous  Investigations,  and  a  Collection 
of  Problems  in  various  parts  of  Algebra.  2S. 
86*.  A  Key  and  Companion  to  the  above  Book,  forming  an  extensive  repository  of 
Solved  Examples  and  Problems  in  Illustration  of  the  various  Expedients 
necessary  in  Algebraical  Operations.    By  J.  R-  Y'oung.    is.  6d. 

88.  EUCLID,  The  Elements  of  :  with  many  additional  Propositions 

8q.    and  Explanatory  Notes ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
■'    Logic.   By  Henry  Law,  C.E.   2s.  6d.t 

•»*  Sold  also  separately,  viz.  : — 

88.  Euclid,  The  First  Three  Books.    By  Henry  Law,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

89.  Euclid,  Books  4,  5,  6,  II,  12.    By  Henry  Law,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

90.  ANALYTICAL    GEOMETRY  AND    CONIC  SECTIONS, 

By  James  Hann.    A  New  Edition,  by  Professor  J.  R.  Young.  2s.t 

91.  PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY,  the   Elements  of.    By  James 

Hann,  formerly  Mathematical  Master  of  King's  College,  London,    is.  6d. 

92.  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY,  the  Elements  of.    By  James 

Hann.    Revised  by  Charles  H.  Dowling,  C.E.  is. 
•.*  Or  with  "  The  Elements  of  Platte  Trigotiotttetry,"  in  One  Volume,  zs.  6d. 

93.  MENSURATION  AND  MEASURING.  With  the  Mensuration 

and  Levelling  of  Land  for  the  Purposes  of  Modern  Engineering.  By  f. 
Baker,  C.E.    New  Edition  by  E.  Nugent,  C.E.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

101.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  Elements  of  the.    By  W.  S.  B. 

WooLHOuSH,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.    is.  6d. 

102.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the.  By 

Homersham  Cox,  B.A.    Illustrated,  is. 

136.  ARITHMETIC,  Rudimentary,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Self- 

Instruction.    By  James  Haddon,  M.A.    Revised  by  A.  Arman.    is.  6d. 

137.  A  Key  to  Haddon's  Rudimentary  Arithmetic    By  A.  Arman.   is.  6J. 

8^  The  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d.  extra. 
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I'vlathematics,  Arithmetic,  etc.,  continued. 

1 68.  DRAWING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS.  Includ- 

ing— I.  Instruments  employed  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
and  in  the  Construction,  Copying,  and  Measurement  of  Maps  and  Plans. 
II.  Instruments  used  for  the  purposes  of  Accurate  Measurement,  and  for 
Arithmetical  Computations.    By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.  Illustrated,   is.  6d 

169.  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    Including  (more  especiaUy)  Tele- 

scopes, Microscopes,  and  Apparatus  for  producing  copies  of  Maps  and  Plans 
by  Photography.    By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

170.  SURVEYING   AND  ASTRONOMICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Including — I.  Instruments  Used  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Features 
of  a  portion  of  Ground.  II.  Instruments  Employed  in  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions.   By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

The  above  three  voltimes  form  an  enlargevieiit  of  the  Author's  original  work, 

" Mathematical  Instruments (See  No.  ^2.  itz  the  Series.) 

z.^A.'^  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS.    By  J.  F.  Heather, 

169.  ?  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-written.  The  3  Parts  us 

170.  J  above,  in  One  thick  Volume.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  4s.  6d.t 

158.  THE  SLIDE  RULE,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT;  containing 

full,  easy,  and  simple  Instructions  to  perform  all  Business  Calculations  with 
unexampled  rapidity  and  accuracy.  By  Charles  Hoare,  C.E.  Fifth 
Edition.    With  a  Slide  Rule  in  tuck  of  cover.    2S.  6d.t 

196,  THEORY   OF  COMPOUND  INTEREST  AND  ANNUI- 

TIES;  with  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difficult  Computations  ol 
Interest,  Discount,  Annuities,  8ic.    By  F^dor  Thoman.    4s. t 

199.  THE  COMPENDIOUS  CALCULATOR  ;  or,  Easy  and  Concise 
Methods  of  Performing  the  various  Arithmetical  Operations  required  in 
Commercial  and  Business  Transactions  ;  together  with  Useful  Tables.  By 
D.  O'GORMAN.  Twenty-sixth  Edition,  carefully  revised  by  C.  NORRis.  3s., 
cloth  limp  ;  3s.  6d.,  strongly  half-bound  in  leather. 

204.  MATHEMATICAL  7L4^Z.e.V,  for  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical, 
and  Nautical  Calculations  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms. 
By  Henry  Law,  C.E.  Together  with  a  Series  of  Tables  for  Navigation 
and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.  New  Edition.  4s. 

.204*.  LOGARITHMS.  With  Mathematical  Tables  for  Trigonometrical, 

Astronomical,  and  Nautical  Calculations.  By  Henry  Law,  M.Inst.C.E.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  ( Forming  part  of  the  above  AVork).  3s. 

221.  MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEYS  OF  ALL  NA- 
TIONS, and  an  Analysis  of  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan 
Calendars.  By  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.  Sixth  Edition.  2s.t 

227.  MATHEMATICS  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE ARTS.  Illustrating  the  various  processes  of  Mathematical  Investi- 
gation, by  means  of  Arithmetical  and  Simple  Algebraical  Equations  and 
Practical  Examples.    Bv  Francis  Campin.  C.E.   Second  Edition.  jS.t 


PHYSICAL   SCIENCE,   NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY, ETC. 

1.  CHEMISTRY.    By  Professor  George  Fownes,  F.R.S.  With 

an  Appendix  on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  is. 

2.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of.  By 

C.  ToMLiNSON.    Woodcuts.    IS.  6d. 

6.  MECHANICS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.    By  .CHARLES  Tom- 

LINSON.    Illustr.-ited.    is.  Cd. 

7.  ELECTRICITY;  showng  the  General  Principles  of  Electrical 

Science,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  .ipplied.    By  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  F.R.S.,  &c.    With  Additions  by  R.  Sahink,  C.E.,  F.S.A.    is.  6d. 
7».  GALVANISM.    By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.    New  Edition  by 
Robert  Saiiink,  C.E.,  F..S.A.    is.  6d. 

8.  MAGNETISM ;  being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Prin- 

ciples of  Magnetic.1l  Science.    By  Sir  AV.  Snow  Harris.   New  Edition, 

revised  by  H.  M.  NoAH,  Ph.D.    With  165  Woodcuts.    3s.  6d.t  

Ig^"  'I  he  %  iiidicntes  that  these  imls.  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6rf.  extra, 
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Physical  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  etc.,  continued. 

11.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH ;  its  History  and  Progress; 

with  Descriptions  of  some  of  tbe  Apparatus.  By  R.  Sabine,  C.E.,  F.S.A.  3s. 

12.  PNEUMATICS,  including  Acoustics  and  the  Plienomena  of  Wind 

Currents,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners  By  Charles  Tomlinson,  F.R.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.    Illustrated,    is.  6d.  [Just  published. 

72.  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA  ;  a  Treatise  on  Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells.  By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S.  Fourth  Edition.  With 
Appendix  by  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  numerous  Plates  and  300 
Woodcuts.     6s.  6d.    Cloth  boards,  ys.  6d. 

96.  ASTRONOMY.    By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Main,  M.A.  Third 

Edition,  by  Willl\m  Thynne  LYN.^I,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  2s. 

97.  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of; 

embracing  also  a  clear  development  of  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and 
Central  Forces.    By  T.  Baker,  C.E.    Fourth  Edition,    is.  6d. 

138.  TELEGRAPH,  Handbook  of  the;  a  Guide  to  Candidates  for 
Employment  in  the  Telegraph  Service.    By  R.  Bond.  3S.i 

[73.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY,  partly  based  on  Major-General  Port- 
lock's  "Rudiments  of  Geology."  By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,&c.  Woodcuts.  2s. 

174.  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY,  partly  based  on  Major-General 
Portlock's  "Rudiments."  By  R.ilph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  &c.  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

173  RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY,  Vhysicsl  and 

&  Historical.  Partly  based  on  Major-General  Portlock's  "  Rudiments  oI 
174.  Geology."  By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  In  One  Volume.  4s.  6d.J 
183  ANIMAL  PHYSICS,  Handbook  of.    By  Dr.  Lardner,  D.C.L., 

&  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 

o  .  College,  Loud.  With  520  Illustrations.   In  One  Vol.   7s.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 

f°4'  Sold  also  in  Two  Parts,  as  follo7vs  :— 

183.  Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Part  I.,  Chapters  I.— VII.  4s. 

184.  Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Part  II.,  Chapters  VIII.— XVIll.  3s. 


FINE  ARTS. 

?o,  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  BEGINNERS.     Adapted    to  Youn^.' 

Students  and  Amateurs  in  Architecture,  Painting,  &c.  By  George  Pyne.  2- 

40   GLASS  STAINING,  AND  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  ON 

GLASS.    From  the  German  of  Dr.  Gesslrt  and  Emanuel  Otto  FR0^ - 
BERG.   With  an  Appendix  on  The  Art  of  Enamislling.    2s.  6d. 
69.  MUSIC,   A  Rudimentary   and  Practical  Treatise   on.  Wit). 

numerous  Examples.    By  Charles  Child  Spencer.    2s.  6d. 
71.  PIANOFORTE,  The  Art  of  Playing  the.    With  numerous  Exei 
cises& Lessons  from  the  Best  Masters.  By  Charles  Child  Spencer,  is.tii. 
h9-7i.  MUSIC  <y  THE  PIANOFORTE.   In  one  vol.  Half  bound,  5^. 
181.  PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED,  including  Preset-, 

Oil  Mosaic,  Water  Colour,  Water-GIass,  Tempera,  Encaustic,  Miniature. 
Pai'ntino-  on  Ivory,  Vellum,  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  See.  With  Historical 
Sketched  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art  by  Thomas  John  Gullick,  assisted  Lt 
John  Timbs,  F.S.A.   Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Ss.t 

1 86.  A    GRAMMAR   OF  COLOURING,    applied    to  Decorative 

Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  George  Field.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Ornamental  Painter  and  Designer.  By  Ellis  A. 
Davidson.    With  two  new  Coloured  Diagrams,  &c.    3s. t 

246.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS,  AND  HANDBOOK  FOR 

PICTURE  AMATEURS  ;  including  Methods  of  Painting,  Cleaning,  Re- 
lining  and  Restoring,  Schools  of  Painting,  &c.  With  Notes  on  the  Copyists 
and  Imitators  of  each  Master.    By  Philippe  Darvl.    2s.  6d.|  

T/ze  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  stro7igly  bonitd  at  td.  extra.  
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 

23.  BRICKS  AND  TILES,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of.    By  E.  DoBSON,  M.R.I.B.A.    Illustrated, 354 

67.  CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  AND  BELLS,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise 

on.  By  Sir  Edmund  BucKETT,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.   i)S.  6d.  limp  ;  5s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

83**.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOOR  LOCKS.    Compiled  from  the 

Papers  of  A.  C.  Hobbs,  and  Edited  by  Charles  Tomli.nson.  F.R.S.  2S.  6d. 

162.  THE  BRASS  FOUNDER'S   MANUAL;    Instructions  for 

Modelling,  Pattern-Making,  Moulding,  Turning,  Filing,  Burnishing, 
Bronzing,  &c.  With  conious  Receipts.  !!cc.    By  "Walter  Graham.  2s.t 

205.  THE  ART  OF  LETTER  PAINTING  MADE  EASY.  By 

J.G.  Badenoch.  Illustrated  with  12  full-page  Engravings  of  Examples,  is.  6d 
215.  THE  GOLDSMIIH'S  HANDBOOK,  containing  full  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Alloying  and  Working  of  Gold.    By  George  E.  Gee,    3s. t 

225.  THE  SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK,   containing  fuU  In- 
structions for  the  Alloying  and  Working  of  Silver.  By  George  E.  Gee.  3s.t 
The  iwo  preceditig  Works,  in  One  handsome  Vol.,  half -bound,  entitled  "  The 
Goldsmith's  &  Silversmith's  Complete  Handbook,''  js. 

249.  THE  HALL-MARKING  OF  JEWELLERY  PRACTICALLY 

CONSIDERED.    By  George  E.  Gee.  3S.t 
224.  COACH  BUILDING,   A  Practical   Treatise,   Historical  and 

Descriptive.    By  J.  W.  Burgess.    2s.  6d.t 

235.  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  BUILDING.    By  W.  E.  Dickson, 

M.A.,  Precentor  of  Ely  Cathedral.    Illustrated.  2S.  6d.t 

262.  THE   ART   OF  BOOT  AND  SHOEMAKING,  including 

Measurement,  'Last-fitting,  Cutting-out,  Closing  and  Making.  By  John 
Bedford  Leno.    Numerous  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.  2s.t 

263.  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Construction  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Artificial  Dentures,  with  Formulas, 
Tables,  Receipts,  &c.    By  Charles  Hunter.    Third  Edition.    3s. t 


MISCELLANEOUS  VOLUMES. 

36.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  used  in  ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING,  ENGINEERING,  MINING,  METALLURGY,  ARCHE- 
OLOGY, the  FINE  ARTS,  &-c.  By  John  Weale.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    5s.  limp  ;  6s.  cloth  boards. 

50.  THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  WORKS  AND  SER- 
VICES.   By  David  Gibbons.   Third  Edition,  enlarged.   3s. t 
112.  MANUAL  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.    By  R.  Gooding, 

B.A.,  M.D.    a  Family  Guide  in  all  Cases  of  Accident>nd  Emergency.  2s.l 

112*.  MANAGEMENT  OF  HEALTH.    A  Manual  ol  Home  and 
Personal  Hygiene.   By  the  Rev.  James  Baird,  B.A.  is. 
it;o.  LOGIC,  Pure  and  Applied.    By  S.  H.  Emmens.     is.  6d. 

153.  SELECTIONS    FROM    LOCKE'S    ESSAYS    ON  THE 

HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING.    With  Notes  by  S.  H.  Emmens.  2s. 

154.  GENERAL  HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS.  2s. 

157.  THE  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE   TO   NATAL.     By  Robert 
James  Mann,  F.R.A.S.,  F.M.S.    Second  Edition.    Map.  2s. 

193.  HANDBOOK    OF   FIELD   FORTIFICATION.     By  jSlajo 

W.  W.  Knollvs,  F.R.G.S.    With  1C3  Woodcuts.  3S.t 

194.  THE  HOUSE  MANAGER  :  Being  a  Guide  to  Housekeepmg. 

Practical  Cookery,  Pickling  .ind  Preserving,  Household  Work,  Dairy 
Management,  &c.    By  An  Old  Houshkhepi-r.    3s.  Od.t 

194,  HOUSE  BOOK  [The).  Comprising  :— I.  Thk  HoirsK  Manager. 
112  &    By  an  Old  Houskkeuper.  II.  Domi-stic  Medicine.  By  R.  Gooding,  M.D. 
1(2*    ill.  Management  OF  Health.    By  J.  Baird.   In  One  Vol.,  half-bound,  6s. 

8^  The  %  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6</.  extra. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

HISTORY. 

I  England,  Outlines  of  the  History  of;  more  especiaUy  with 

■  reffrence  to  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution.  By 
wfLUAM  Douglas  Hamilton,  F.S.A.,  of  Her  Majesty's  Pubhc  Record 
Office.    4th  Edition,  revised.    5s.  ;  cloth  boards,  6s. 

t  Greece,  Outlines  of  the  History  of;  m  connection  with  the 
Rise  of  the  Arts  and  Civilization  in  Europe.  By  W.  Douglas  Hamilton 
of  University  College,  London,  and  Edward  Levien,  M.A.,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.    2s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  3s,  6d.  v  V>^^^A 

7.  Rome  Outlines  of  the  History  of:  from  the  Earliest  Penod 

to  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empire. 
By  Edward  Levien,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Map,  2s.  6d^;  d.  bds.  3s.6d. 
9.  Chronology  of  History,  Art,  Literature,  and  Progress, 

^      from  the  Crfation  of  the  World  to  the  Present  Time.    The  Continuation  by 
W.  D.  Hamilton,  F.S.A.    3s.  ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

SO.  Dates  and  Events  in  English  History   for  the  use  of 
Candidates  in  Public  and  Private  Examinations.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Rand.  is. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

II.  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue,  Spoken  and  Wrhten^ 

With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  Hyde 
Clarke  D.C.L.    Fourth  Edition,    is.  6d.  ™  ■,  ,  r-n-  vi 

II*    Philology  :  Handbook  of  the  Comparative  Philology  of  English 
■     AnE  o-Safon,  Frisian,  Flemish  or  Dutch,  Low  or  Piatt  Dutch,  High  Dutch 
or  German? Danish,  sWedish,  Icelandic,  LaUn  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Pnrtusruese  Tongues.    By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L.  is. 

,2.  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  as  Spoken  and 

Writ  en     Containing  above  100,000  Words.    By  Hyde  Clarke,  D  C  L. 

,s6d  cloth  boards,  4s.6d. ;  complete  with  the  Grammar,  >^d'-' 5s-6d. 
a8  Comnosition  and  Punctuation,  familiarly  Explained  for 
*  thoTe^who  have  neglected  the  Study  of  Grammar.  By  Justin  Brbnan. 
40  DeSTve  Speiling-Book:  Giving  the  Origin  of  Every  Word 

Tom  the  Greek  Latin,  Saxon,  German,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  French,  Spanish, 
InTothtr  Languages!  with  their  Present  Acceptation  and  Pronunciation. 
By  J.  ROWBOTHAM.  F.R.A.S.    Improved  Edition     is.  6d 

CI  The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking  :  Hints  for  the  Pulpit  the 

^        Senate  and  the^Bar.    ByM.  Bautain,  Vicar-General  and  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne  TraLlatedfromtheFrench.  8th  Edition,  carefully  corrected.  2S  6d. 

«  Places  and  Facts  in  Political  and  Physical  Geography, 

fif  Candfd^tesTn  Examinations     By  the  Rev.  ^-^V^^^,  ^^„^,,e 

CA    flnai-ir+iral  Phemistrv.  Ouahtative  and  Quantitative,  a  »..ourse 
""orTl  wh-S  is'iSd^  a  B^ieHreatise  upon  Modern  Chemical  Nomencla- 
ture  and  Notation.    By  Wm.  W.  Pink  and  George  E.  Webster.  2s. 

THE  SCHOOL  MANAGERS'  SERIES  OF  READING 

BOOKS, 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Grant,  Rector  of  Hitchani,  -and  Honorary  Canon  of  Ely; 
formerly  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Introductory  Primer,  3^. 

s   d  s.  (t. 

First  Standard    .      .   o'  6'     Fourth  Standard      .  '   I  l 

Second     „  .      .   o  10      Fifth  „  • 

Thibd  .       .10       Sixth  ,, 
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FRENCH. 

24.  French  Grammar.    With  Complete  and  Concise  Rules  on  the 

Genders  of  French  Nouns.    By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.    is.  6d. 

25.  French-English  Dictionary.    Comprising  a  large  number  of 

New  Terms  used  in  Engineering-,  Mining,  &c.    By  Alfred  Elwes.    is.  6d. 

26.  English-French  Dictionary.    By  Alfred  Elwes.  ss. 
25,26.  French  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete,  in  One  Vol.,  3s. ; 

cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.    *,.*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. 

47.  French  and  English  Phrase  Book :  containing  Intro- 
ductory Lessons,  with  Translations,  several  Vocabularies  of  Words,  a  Col- 
lection of  suitable  Phrases,  and  Easy  Familiar  Dialogues,    is.  6d. 


GERMAN. 

39.  German  Grammar.     Adapted  for  English  Students,  from 

Heyse's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Grammar,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss,    is.  6d. 

40.  German  Reader :  A  Series  of  Extracts,  carefully  culled  from  the 

most  approved  Authors  of  Germany ;  with  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex- 
planatory.   By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.  is. 
41-43.  German  Triglot  Dictionary.    By  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton. 

In  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  German -French-English.  Part  II.  English-Ger- 
man-French.    Part  III.  French-Gerraan-English.     3s.,  or  cloth  boards,  4s. 

41-43  German  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above),  together  with  German 

Si  39.     Grammar  (No.  39),  in  One  Volume,  cloth  boards,  ss. 

ITALIAN. 

27.  Italian  Grammar,  arranged  in  Twenty  Lessons,  with  a  Course 

of  Exercises.   By  Alfred  Elwes.    is.  6d. 

28.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary,  wherein  the  Genders  of  all  the 

Italian  and  French  Nouns  are  carefully  noted  down.  By  Alfred  Elwes. 
Vol.1.  Italian-English-French.    2S.  6d. 

30.  Italian    Triglot    Dictionary.     By  A.  Elwes.     Vol.  2. 

English-French-Italian.    2S.  6d. 

32.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary.    By  Alfred  Elwes.   Vol.  3. 

French-Italian-English.    2s.  6d. 

28,30,  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above).   In  One  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

32.     Cloth  boards. 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE. 

34.  Spanish  Grammar,  in  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.  With 

a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwes.    is.  6d. 

35.  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  Dictionary 

Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining,  Engineering,  &c. 
with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.  By  Alfred  Elwes 
4s.  ;  cloth  boards,  5s.   *»*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

55.  Portuguese  Grammar,  in   a  Simple  and  Practical  Form. 

With  a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwes.    is.  6d. 

56.  Portuguese-English  and   English-Portuguese  Dic- 

tionary. Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining, 
Engineering,  &c.,  with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun. 
By  Alfred  Elwes.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  5s. ;  cloth  boards,  6s.  Or 
with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  7s. 


HEBREW. 
46*.  Hebrew  Grammar.    By  Dr.  Bresslau.    is.  6d. 
44.  Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary,  Biblical  and  Rabbinical ; 

containing  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldce  Roots  of  the  Old  Testament  Post- 
Rabbinical  Writings.  By  Dr.  Buussi.AU.  6s.  .p, 

46.  English  and  Hebrew  Dictionary.  By  Dr.  Bresslau.  3s. 
44,46.  Hebrew  Dictionary  (as  above),  in  Two  Vols.,  complete,  wth 

46*.     the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  i2s^  
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LATIN. 


10   Latin  Grammar.    Containing  the  Inflections  and  Elemental^ 

Principles  of  Translation  and  Construction.   By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin, 
M  A    Head  Master  of  the  Greenwich  Proprietary  School,    is.  6d. 

20.  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin, 

SI  A  2S 

32.  Enelish-Latin  Dictionary;  together  with  an  Appendix  of 

French  and  Italian  Words  which  have  their  origin  from  the  Latm.    By  tlie 
Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin,  M.A.    is.  6d.  ,  ,    •    ^      ^r  1 

20.22.  Latin  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d. 

cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.    *,*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  5s.  6d. 
LATIN  CLASSICS.    With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English. 
1.  Latin  Delectus.    Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Authors 

with  Genealogical  Vocabularies  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Young,  is.  6d 

2   Ceesaris  Commentarii  deBello  Gallico.  Notes,  and  a  Geographical 

Register  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  H.  Young.  2S. 

3.  Cornelius  N  epos.    With  Notes.    By  H.  Young,  is 

4  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica  et  Georgica.  With  Notes  on  the  Buco- 

^      lies  by  W.  RuSHTON,  M.A.,  and  on  the  Georg.es  by  H.  Youn^.    is.  6d 
Virgilii  Maronis  ^neis.    With  Notes,  Cntical  and  Explanatory, 
bv  H  Young     New  Edition,  revised  and  improved     With  copious  Addi- 
ti'onal  Notes  by  Rev  T  H.  L.  Learv,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Scholar  ot  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.  3s. 

5-  Part  I.    Books  i.— vi.,  is.  6d. 

-"1-    Part  2.    Books  vii.— xii.,  2S.  „       ,  t^t  .      u  tj, 

6.  Horace ;  Odes,  Epode,  and  Carmen  S^culare.    Notes  by  H 

7   Homcer  Satires,  Epistles,  and  ArsPoetica.  Notes  by  W.  Brown- 
RiGG  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    is.  6d.  tv,  ^      ^  1 

8.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catalina  et  BeUum  Jugurthmum.  Notes  Cntical. 

and  Explanatoo-f  by  W.  M.  Donne,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll   Cam    is.  6d 
q  Terentii  Andria  et  Heautontimorumenos     Widi  Notes,  Cntical 
^'     and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  James  Dav.es  M  A    is  6d. 

Terentii  Adelphi,  Hecyra,  Phormio.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Critica 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  JAMES  Davies,  M.A_  2S. 
Terentii  Eunuchus,  Comoedia.  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  Davies,  M.A. 

Giceronis  Oratio  pro  Sexto  Roscio  Amerino    Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  the  Rev. 
Tames  Davies,  M.A.    is.  6d.  .     1  - 

,^   Giceronis   Orationes  in   Catilinam,  Verrem,  et  pro  Archia. 

,0.  I^^':''His'to^ry  o'fRome.  Notes  by  H.  Young  and  W.  B.  Smith, 

M.A.    Parti.    Books  i.,  ii.,  is.  6d. 

,5*  Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv..  v.,  is.  6d. 

 Part  3.    Books  xxi.,xxii.,  is.  6d. 

9 

20.  Latin  ^OSe  j.^^::::'-:^^,-^,;^-vlxenusU^^  Sueto- 
2  I 


to. 

(I. 


Latin  Verse  Selections,  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius, 

and  Ovid.  N( 

:.atin  Pro 

Seneca,  Quin 

nius,  Apuleius,  5CC.    i-uiiia       ..  •   j  tm  4.  ^  T,,,  T  TT  c; 

Juvenalis  Satira..    With  Prolegomena  and  n^^^^^^^^ 


in   Latin  verse  seio.^Li'-'i'.a)  — — >    :,       „■  , 

^'     and  Ovid.  Notes  by  W.  B.  Donne,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  _ 

Latin  Prose  Selections,  from  Vano,  Columella,  Vitruvius, 

Seneca,  Quintilian,  F  "™s,  Velleius  P^t"^"'"^'.  ^ 
aius.  Anuleius,  8cc.    Notes  by  W.  B.  Donne,  M.A. 
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GREEK. 

14.  Greek  Grammar,  in  accordance  with  the  Principles  and  Philo- 
logical Researches  of  the  most  eminent  Scholars  of  our  own  day.  By  Hans 
Claude  Hamilton,    is.  6d. 

15,17.  Greek  Lexicon.  Containing  all  the  "Words  in  General  Use,  with 

their  Significations,  Inflections,  and  Doubtful  Quantities.  By  Henry  K. 
Hamilton.  Vol.  i.  Greek-English,  2S.  6d. ;  Vol.  2.  English-Greek  2S.  Or 
the  Two  Vols,  in  One,  4s.  6d. :  cloth  boards,  5s.  ' 

14,15.  Greek  Lexicon  (as  above).    Complete,  with  the  Grammar,  in 

17.  One  Vol.,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

GREEK  CLASSICS.    With  Explanatory  Notes  in  EngUsh. 
I.  Greek  Delectus.    Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Authors, 

with  Genealogical  Vocabularies  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Young.  New 
Edition,  with  an  improved  and  enlarged  Supplementary  Vocabulary,  by  John 
Hutchison,  M.A.,  of  the  High  School,  Glasgow,    is.  6d. 
2,  3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  or,  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Notes  and  a  Geographical  Register,  by  H.  Young.  Part  i.  Books  i.  to  iii., 
IS.    Part  2.  Books  iv.  to  vii.,  is. 

4.  Lucian's  Select  Dialogues.    The  Text  carefully  revised,  with 
Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Young,    is.  6d. 
5-12.  Homer,  The  Works  of.    According  to  the  Text  of  Baeumlein. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,   drawn  from  the  best  and  latest 
Authorities,  with  Preliminary  Observations  and  Appendices,  by  T.  H.  L. 
Leary,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
The  Iliad:       Parti.  Books  i.  to  vi.,  is.  6d.      Part  3.  Books  xiii.  to  rviii.,  is.  6d. 

Part  2.  Books  vii.  to  xii.,  IS.  6d.      Part4.  Books  xix.  to.xxiv.,  is.  6d. 
The  Odyssby:  Parti.  Books  i.  to  vi.,  is.  6d       Part  3.  Books  xiii.  to  xviii.,  is.  6d. 

Pcirt  2.  Books  vii.  to  xii.,  IS.  6d.      Part  4.  Books  xix.  to  xxiv.,  and 

Hymns,  2S. 

13.  Plato's  Dialogues :  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Crito,  and 
the  Phaedo.  From  the  Text  of  C.  F.  Hermann.  Edited  with  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.  2s. 
14-17.  Herodotus,  The  History  of,  chiefly  after  the  Text  of  Gaisfoed. 

With  Preliminary  Observations  and  Appendices,  and  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Part  I.    Books  i.,  ii.  (The  Clio  and  Euterpe),  2S. 

Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv.  (The  Thalia  and  Melpomene),  2S. 

Part  3.    Books  v.-vii.  {The  Terpsichore,  Erato,  and  Polymnia),  2s. 

Part  4.    Books  viii.,  ix.  (The  Urania  and  Calliope)  and  Index,  IS.  6d. 

18.  Sophocles:  CEdipus  Tyrannus.    Notes  by  H,  Young,  is. 

20.  Sophocles :  Antigone.  From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  John  Milner,  B.A.  2s. 

23.  Euripides  :  Hecuba  and  Medea.  Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Din- 
dorf. With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  W.  Brownr:gg  Smith, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.   IS.  6d. 

26.  Euripides:  Alcestis.  Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  With 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  John  Milner,  B.A.    is.  6d. 

30.  ..<Eschylus  :  Prometheus  Vinctus  :  The  Prometheus  Bound.  From 
the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatorj-, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.  is. 

32.  .(Eschylus  :  Septem  Contra  Thebes  :  The  Seven  against  Thebes. 
From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.  is. 

40.  Aristophanes  :  Acharnians.    Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  C.  H. 

WEise.   With  Notes,  by  C.  S.  T.  TowNSHBND,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

41.  Thucydides:  Histoiy  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.    Notes  by  H. 

Young.    Book  i.   is.  6d.  ,        .,  -k-t  ,  j  t  ^ 

42.  Xenophon's  Panegyric  on  Agesilaus.  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  Ll.  F.  W.  Juwitt.  IS.  6d.  . 

4?  Demosthenes.  The  Oration  on  the  Crown  and  the  Philippics. 
With  English  Notes.  By  Kcv.  T.  H.  L.  Leary,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  is^6d^  
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